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| Fa H E reign e FT Sa IV. who 
ſucceeded Chriſtian V. made no 
alteration in the ſtate of poverty 


and inconfiderableneſs to which the 


Daniſh nation had been reduced by the 


ill conduct of his predeceſſor. His 


quarrel with Charles XII. of Sweden, 
_ at the beginning of that heto's mili- 
tary career, had nearly involved him in 
utter deſtruction; If this young mo- 


narch's moderation, together with the me- 
diation of England and Holland, had not 


interpoſed, his capital, and probably his 
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| whole kingdom, muſt have yielded to the 
_ Swediſh arms. 


The intervening years between this 


event, and Frederick's renewing the war 
againſt Charles, afforded very little pro- 
ſpect of any material alleviation to the mi- 


ſerable condition of the inhabitants of 
Denmark. The only valuable benefit re- 


ſulting from the neutrality of that king- 


dom, during the bloody and extenſive war 
for the Spaniſh. ſucceſſion, was the uſe 
made by the ſeveral powers concerned in 
that war, of Daniſh bottoms to carry on 


their commerce, and cover their property. 
The ſame advantage had accrued to Den- 


mark from its neutrality during the war 
which ended by the treaty of Ryſwick. 


But both theſe favourable opportunities of 


retrieving and extending its commerce, 
were feebly improved; and, whether 
through the inattentiveneſs of the govern- 


i ment to matters of this kind, or the want 
of means among individuals, or their 


diſpiritedneſs and defect of management, 
the gain proceeding to the realm on this 
account, was very trivial, in compariſon 
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OF DENMARK. 
to what it might, undoubtedly, have been, 


if things had been conducted with that 
vigour and alacrity they ſo evidently de- 


ſerved; and if the court, inſtead of em- 


broiling itſelf in pitiful wranglings about 
objects it had always had fatal reaſons to 
| repent the proſecution of, had turned the 
edge of its care and attention to the im- 

provement of a trade which offered itſelf 

ſo providentially. This, in the courſe of 
ſo long and ſo deſtructive a war, waged 
with ſo much fierceneſs and violence be- 
tween the greateſt trading powers in Eu- 


rope, could not have failed to have raiſed 


Denmark to quite another rank than it 
held at the beginning of this general con- 
teſt; and might have wholly repaired the 
calamities that had been brought on that 
country and nation, during the two pre- 
ceding reigns. 
But the Daniſh miniſtry was not of a 
complexion to pay much regard to objects 
wherein the intereſt of the prince was not 
immediately concerned. The benefits that 


would ariſe to the crown from ſuch a 


meeaſure, were too remote for the eager- 
8 neſs 
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_ neſs of a court impatient to graſp at in- 


ſtant advantages; and ready to ſacrifice all 
diſtant emoluments, however great, for 


the ſake of preſent gratifications, however 


inconſiderable, and unworthy of fixing the 


attention of thoſe who are placed at the 
head of a nation. But, ſuch was the 
temper. of Frederick, and his miniſters. 


They amuſed themſelves with tedious and 


trifling altercations with the princes of 


Holſtein, while they might have been em- 
ployed in laying the nobleſt and moſt ſo- 
lid foundations of public proſperity, by 
availing themſelves of the diſputes that 


were tearing. to e the whole . ot - 
Chriſtendom. | | 


When Peter the Gree 8 Yon at Pul- 
towa had decided the fate of Charles XII. 


a new ſcene was opened. The Swediſh 
- monarch, long the terror of the North, 


was now ſo completely vanquiſhed, as to 


leave no fears of his ever becoming again 
that object of dread he had fo long con- 


tinued. This was an-event too agreeable 


to the wiſhes and reſentments of Frederick, 


to let it paſs unimpraved. He Ae re- 
ſolved 
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5 folved to reſume his former politics, and 
to fall upon Sweden, which he now con- 
ſidered as in a forlorn, defenceleſs ſtate, 

unable to reſiſt the efforts he purpoſed to 

make againſt it. The whole ſtrength of 

Denmark was exerted on this occaſion, both _ 
by ſea and land; and it was hoped at the 
court of Frederick, the time was arrived 

to recover the provinces which the Swedes 

had wreſted from Frederick III. through 
the valour and conduct of their famous 

Charles X. . 

But, notwithſtanding the plans of the | 
| Daniſh cabinet were well concerted; and 
they wanted not a complete army, regu- 
early diſciplined and provided with all ne- 
ceſſaries, yet the genius of Sweden proved 
ſuperior in the field; and triumphed in 
contradiction to all the rules of art. Ne- 
ver did the ſpirit of true patriotiſm appear 
with more diſtinguiſhed luſtre than in the 
memorable fight that happened between 
the Swedes and the Danes, after the de- 
ſcent theſe latter made in Schonen. A body 


of Swediſh peaſants, no further ſkilled in 


arms than what reſulted from having . 
B 3 learned 
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learned their exerciſe, and few of whom 
had ever ſeen the face of an enemy, en- 
countered and defeated the very beſt troops 
in the Daniſh ſervice. The world was 
ſurpriſed when it was informed of fo 


ſtriking an event; and the court of Den- 


mark diſcovered the fallacy of the compu- 
tations it had made by relying merely on 


numbers and diſcipline. The truth was, 


the Swedes were led on by officers of the 


utmoſt {kill and valour; and both they, 

and the common men, were animated with 
that zeal and fire which inſpires thoſe who 
are fighting for the preſervation of their 
country. It was not fo in the Daniſh' ar- 
my: the far greater part of it, both offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, conſiſted of foreigners : 


but even ſuch of them as were Danes did 


not behave better than the reſt. The for- 
mer ſpirit of the nation was amazingly de- 
generated; and little of that intrepidity 
remained which had enabled them to face, 
with ſo much reſolution and ſucceſs, the 
victorious armies of Sweden in the laſt 
century, before the walls of Copenhagen. 


Thus 
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Thus Frederick IV. was baffled in that 
attempt from which he had promiſed him- 


ſelf the ſureſt advantages. The ſequel of 


the war, though more ſucceſsful in ſome 
other inſtances, through the conjunction 
and aſſiſtance of the many enemies of 
Sweden, proved altogether much more 


ruinous than beneficial. , He loſt ſeveral _ 


| battles; and, what was of much worſe 


conſequence, the Swedes, in their fury, 


as a retaliation for ſome exceſſes com- 


mitted by the Danes, totally deſtroyed, 


by fire, the celebrated city of Altena, 
which the court of Denmark, with juſt 
_ reaſon, cheriſhed and conſidered as. the 
molt valuable place i in its domiguans, next 
1 Copenhagen. | | 


| Theſe, and many other ſevere loſlen, 


1712. 


rendered the reign of Frederick IV. a pe- 


riod equally diſgraceful and unfortunate. 
| The reputation of his arms was very low ; 
and, though the policy of his councils 


might be juſtified, if intereſt. could ob- 


literate all other motives, yet impartial 


people cannot refrain from cenſuring the 


| facility and readineſs with which he for- 
5 4 - got 


* 


got how ſacred the word of a prince 
ought to be; when, in defiance of a treaty 
to which he owed' the ſafety of his me- 
tropolis, and, perhaps, the very preſer- 
vation of his kingdom, he broke through 
the ties, both of generoſity and fair-deal- 
ing; and took the unkingly advantage of 


had almoſt totally ruined ; and which 
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the misfortunes of an illuſtrious, though 
unhappy rival, to invade” his territories, 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe he was 


fallen under the laſh of adverfity, and was 


therefore thought unable to defend them. 
This conduct brought an indelible ſtain 


on the character of Frederick IV. and will, 
by the equitable world, be always remem- 


bered to his diſhonour. Neither, as it ap- 


| pears, did much benefit accrue to himſelf, 
any more than to his people, by theſe un- 


juſtifiable meaſures. The beſt part of what 
he had ſeized was reſtored at the pacification 
which followed the death of Charles XII. 
He kept nothing of any conſiderable im- 


portance, except the duchy of Bremen, 


which the devaſtations reciprocally carried 
on by the Swediſh and Daniſh armies, 


he 
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he was glad to diſpoſe of, for no very great 
conſideration, to the electorate of Han- 
over.. N 2 SO 
In this manner did all the vaſt projects 
of this monarch deſervedly terminate. 
When he came to the poſſeſſion of the 
crown, he had the moſt favourable pro- 
ſpects for the enjoyment of it, with ho- 
nour to himſelf, and happineſs to his ſub- 
jects. Urged on by ambitious views, he 
engaged in a ſhameful, iniquitous con- 
federacy, in hopes of dividing the ſpoils of 
a young and inexperienced prince. When, 
through the unexpected intrepidity and 
ſucceſſes of this youthful warrior, he was 
reduced to the greateſt of ſtreights, his 
good fortune not only extricated him from 
the difficulties he had plunged himſelf 
| into, but placed him in aſituation, wherein, 
without running the leaſt hazard, he had 
it in his power, not only to retrieve his 
oven errors, but to repair all the calami- 
ties incurred through the miſmanagement 
of his predeceſſor; and to render the 
Daniſh monarchy as rich, flouriſhing, and 
reſpectable, in proportion, as any realu in 
ROS FEE | | Eu- 
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Europe. But through pride and bad po-' 


licy all theſe advantages were loſt. 
After the death of Charles XII. hed re- 


1520. ſtored peace to the North, Frederick found 


himſelf again at leiſure to give his whole 


attention to the promoting of commerce, 


and other meaſures beneficial to his ſub- 
jects. To theſe he applied. himſelf ac- 


cordingly. But, unfortunately for his people, 
the auſpicious ſeaſon of doing it was now 


paſt. The deſtructive quarrels that had fo 
long agitated all Europe were fully over. 
Tranquillity had been followed by the re- _ 
eſtabliſhment of trade; and as a free and 


| ſecure correſpondence was opened on all 


fides, there was no room left for the in- 
terference of neutral powers in the car- 
rying on of commercial buſineſs, . The 
court of Denmark was, by this time, con- 


vinced of the great opportunities it had 


overlooked ; and began heartily to repent 
of its careleſſneſs. In order, however, 
to make itſelf, if poſſible, ſome amends, 
ſchemes of various kinds were brought on 
the carpet; and whoever had any projects 
af a lucrative ne to offer, were 
liſtened 
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liſtened to with avidity. The conſequence 


of this diſpoſition in the Daniſh mi- 


niſtry, was that ſundry wild and abſurd 
plans were laid before it, not much dif- 


ering from thoſe that were going forward 
in France and England, about the ſame 
time. Some were adopted, which, though 
they proved not ſo pernicious to Den- 


mark, as the others did to the former 
kingdoms, yet fully taught the miniſtry 
how much wiſer and ſafer it is to improve 
opportunities that offer of themſelves, and 


the proſecution of which muſt evidently 
be attended with ſucceſs, than to engage 
in hazardous and oblique channels of trade; 


which are ſeldom calculated to anſwer any 5 


other than private ends; and are, in their 
very nature, totally repugnant to the great 


and leading principles of commerce; which 
ought always to be clear and void of all 


ambiguity : ſuch, in ſhort, as point to 
a ſure proat, through the open and direct 
road of labour and A perſeverance 
and integrity. 


With all theſe defects in his conduct, 
the character of Frederick was, in ſome 
G | f x | i re- 
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reſpects, very praiſe-worthy : his temper 


was mild and affable; his behaviour en- 
gaging to all who approached him: he 
was fond of thoſe from whom he could 


de rive uſeful information; and had a laud- 
able curioſity to ſee and learn from his 
own perception and experience: it was, 


probably, to gratify this inclination that 
he performed the tour of Italy and Ger- 
many. On the whole, could he have re- 
ſtrained his ambition, he might have 


reigned in great ſplendor and felicity. 


But whether he was incited to the falſe 


ſteps he took by the wrong judgment of 
his miniſters, or, poſſibly, by the bad ex- 


ample of his father, the wretchedneſs to 


which Denmark was reduced, under Chriſ- 


tian V. laſted near the whole aha: oy F re- 


derick IV. 
The miſery and deſolation that are his 


uſual concomitants of ſlavery, had been 


gradually advancing fince the days of Fre- 


derick III. and were now arrived at their 
higheſt pitch. They ſeem, indeed, to 
have taken ſo deep a root in theſe cala- 
mitous times, as to have penetrated, 
as 


as it were, into the core of the nation; 


and to have tainted its very notions of 


things, by producing a general ſpirit of ab- 


jectneſs and deſpondency. 


The perpetuation of this . of 
mind: had; in fact, long ſeemed to have 
been an object worthy of the ſerious atten- 


tion of every miniſtry. No edict, no pro- 
_ clamation of any eſſential conſequence had 

been iſſued without inculcating, directly 
or remotely, the profound awe with which 


the commands of princes are to be receiv- 


ed and obeyed ; and the entire unlimited 


ſubmiſſiveneſs that ought to accompany 


the loyalty of ſubjects. The care and ſo- 

| licitude with which this diſpoſition had 
been cheriſhed and preſerved, was become 
in a manner, traditional, and leſt as a le- 
4 gacy of the primeſt importance from fa- 
ther to ſon, never to be neglected, never 
to depart from their thoughts; but to be 
employed and brought into the Moſt re- 
peated uſe. on every occaſion poſſible. In 


purſuance of this ſyſtem, the court had 
never omitted any opportunity of enforc- 
ing the principles of paſhve deference to 


its 
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its will and pleaſure in all things; and 
they bad been propagated with the moſt 
unremitting induſtry AT HI the Da- 
niſh nation. oY 

In order to give them new life, and i ime 
print them Kill deeper in the minds of 
men, Frederick IV. thought proper to 
publiſh a very large number of authentic 
copies of the royal law already mentioned; 
which were carcfully diſperſed over his do- 
minions, for the peruſal and information 
of all ranks of his ſubjects. This publi- 
cation was accompanied with a pompous 
declaration, by way of preface, wherein 


the great revolution that happened about 


fifty years before, was commemorated 
with many encomiums. It was tiled, in 


_ expreſs terms, an opportunity reſerved by 


the wiſdom of Providence, for the Daniſh 


nation to manifeſt to the whole world its | 
fidelity and attachment to its kings ; and 


the celerity with which it was brought 


about, was adduced as an infallible proof 
of this celeſtial interpoſition. Another 


aſſertion equally remarkable is, that the 


introduction of the new form of govern- 


I | end ment 
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ment which inveſted the crown with ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty, completed, at the ſame 
time, the happineſs of the ſubject. 

This fingular declaration affords a clear 
proof of the ſuperſtitious imbecility, or 


of the impious arrogance prevailing in the 


court and adminiſtration of Denmark. In 


either caſe it teaches mankind an impor- 
tant leſſon: it ſhews them what liberties 


are taken with thoſe objects they hold 


moſt ſacred and inviolable, in order to 
make them ſubſervient to political pur- 


| poles : it equally evinces, how far hu- 
man ſimplicity may be deluded ; when we 


reflect what abſurd, impertinent argu- 
ments are propoſed, in order to engage 


aſſent to the tenets they are made uſe of 
to ſupport ; and conſider, at the ſame 


time, with how much facility people may 


become familiarized with the moſt ground- 


leſs reaſons for their acquieſcence, 

The reigns of Chriſtian. V. and Frede- 
_ rick IV. were confeſſedly the moſt un- 
happy of any ſince the revolution. Tt 
was under them the domeſtic proſperity, 


and the commercial grandeur of Denmark, 


| al- 
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already much fallen from what they had 
been before that unfortunate acra, were 
almoſt totally deſtroyed. 
Notwithſtanding the e human 
eee under, when poſſeſſed of unli- 
mited power, to abuſe it, Frederick III. 
who farit. attained to abſolute. dominion in 
Denmark, Was guilty of no exceſs; and 
rates inclined to moderate than. exerciſe | 
He was, on the whole, very conſci- 
entious in the government of his people; 
and ſeemed ſincerely deſirous to render the 
change in the conſtitution. beneficial, 


Some, indeed, have aſcribed. the. circum- 
ſpectfulneſs of his conduct to the, dread 


he entertained. of the diſcontents among 
the nobility ; : who, though humbled, 
were yet far from being cruſhed; and 
might, if matters had been carried with 
A high hand at firſt, have been driven to 
refit ; and, perhaps, nave found. refources 


in their very deſpair,, But whatever his 


motives may have been, he ruled the 
kingdom with, mildneſs and equity; and 
the chief ſtain upon bis memory is ra- 


| ther that he enſlaved, chan that he oppreſſed 


| his country. 2 
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But his ſon and ſucceſſor, Chriſtian V. 
bred up in the arbitrary maxims that were 
prevalent in his father's court, and ſtrength- 
ened in them by the obedience he found 
the Danes had ſhewn, in a profound ſub- 
jection to abſolute power, during the 


ſpace of ten years, thought himſelf more 
at liberty to act without controul than 


his predeceſſor; and that the minds of his 
ſubjects being reconciled to the eſtabliſhed 


government, he had nothing to fear in 
the execution of thoſe projects which had 
been deferred hitherto from the apprehen- | 


ſion of their proving immature. 
Accordingly, the axe was laid to the 


very root of what ſtill remained of the 


mutilated liberties of the nation ; and the 


5 ſyſtem of deſpotiſm received its final com- 
pletion. The Danes, once ſo remarkably 


bold, and high ſpirited a people, became 
thoroughly paſſive and pliant under the 


manifold burdens the court thought pro- 
per to lay upon them. They had ſo far 
ſhaken hands with their former freedom, 
that they ſeemed to have entirely forgot- 
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ten, that Greimile was of no older date 


than the foregoing generation. 


The internal oppreſſions they laboured 
under, during the reigns of Chriſtian V. 
and Frederick IV. were ſuch as affected 
all claſſes; and diffuſed want and indi- 
gence every where. Nothing, in ſhort, 
flouriſhed but tyranny. Military purſuits 
and occupations were alone encouraged. 
The arts of peace were neglected : and 
little remained of that ſpirit of commerce 
and induſtry which had characteriſed the 
Danes in the days of Chriſtian IV. when, 


notwithſtanding the perpetual wars and 


enterprizes which kept that prince and 
his people in a ſtate of unceaſing hurry 


and reſtleſſneſs, the ſhipping of Denmark 


engaged in the proſecution of trade, was 


more than treble the quantity to which it 


was reduced at the end of the laſt century; 
a ſpace not exceeding fifty years from the 
deceaſe of Chriſtian IV. and about forty 
years ſince the revolution which W 

under Frederick III. 
Frederick IV. was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Chriſtian VI. whoſe acceſſion to the crown 
6 > ny 
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may be conſidered as one of the moſt 


happy events in the hiſtory of Den- 


mark. 
This beneficent prince exerted himſelf 


with a truly royal ſpirit, in the behalf of 


his ſubjects. Convinced by the fatal ex- 


perience of his two immediate predecelſ- . 


ſors, of the folly and fruitleflneſs of act- 


ing the part of warriors, againſt a nation 
from whom much more might be gained 
by peace than by war, he took the equally 


prudent and honeſt reſolution to live in 
the moſt perfect amity with Sweden. The 
| ſame determination governed his councils 

with reſpect to all his other neighbours; 


and, ſo ſincerely pacific were his inten- 


tions, that he found means to avoid 


coming to an open rupture, on occaſions 


where it is difficult, even for the mo- 
derate and equitable among princes, to re- 
frain from drawing the ſword. 

In conſequence of this happy frame of 
mind, his ſubjects had nothing to fear 


from any of thoſe ambitious enterpriſes 


that ſo commonly defeat the beneficial 
plans concerted by ſovereigns in their bet- 
C 2 
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ter moments. Bleſt with the humaneſt diſ- 
poſition, Chriſtian VI. even before the de- 
miſe of his father, and while he was himſelf 
a ſubject, delighted in receiving inſtruction 
on all matters that related to trade, and the 
improvement of the kingdom. This auſpi- 
cious turn accompanied him to the throne, 
and endured to the laſt moment of his life ; 
which was crouded with actions of boun- 
ty and munificence no prince that ever 
wore the Daniſh crown, having laboured 
more to render his government acceptable 
to his people. 5 
He had received a very generous 4 li- 
beral education; his native endowments 
were truly royal, and worthy of the high 
Nation he was deſtined to fill. His acceſ- 
ſion to the ſupreme power was attended 
with every circumſtance that could denote 
a mind wholly taken up with the duties 
incumbent upon him. The latter days 
of his predeceſſor had been marked by ſe- 
veral improper ſchemes ; that were, indeed, 
a ſequel to the many other projects he had 
been ſo unadviſeably put upon, in order 
to repair the miſtakes of the former part 


= 
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of his reign. Theſe ſchemes conſiſted 
chiefly in a variety of monopolies ; a prac- 
tice uſual enough in all arbitrary govern- 
ments; and of which England, among 
others, had ſufficiently felt the ih 
ous effects in the reigns of Charles J. 


| James his father, and even that of queen 
Elizabeth. 


Theſe monopolies, which affected tome = 


of the verieſt neceſſaries of life, had raiſed 


great diſcontents in the kingdom. Fre- 


derick, while his father lived, had made 


it his buſineſs to be thoroughly acquainted 


with the ſentiments and inclinations of 
the commoneſt, as well. as of the chief 
part of the nation. He could not, there- 


fore, but be perfectly ſenſible how op- | 
preſſive a burthen they were deemed by 
all men. In conſequence of this con- 


viction, he aboliſhed. them every one, 
without the leaſt heſitation. This action 


was the more meritorious, as the profits 


ariſing to the crown from theſe monopo- 
lies, were not only very conſiderable, but 
ſure and certain, as the articles monopo- 
lized were of general uſe. 
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R E VOL U T IONS 
What added ſill more to the mot of 


this tranſaction, it was accompanied with 


ſome circumſtances of dignity on the part 
of the king, that raiſed his character very 
high in the opinion of the world; and 
conferred a new luſtre on what he had 
done, by his manner of doing it. Several 
who were concerned in the farming of 


this monopoly, would have purchaſed its 
. continuance at a very conſiderable price: 
but the king, who had taken a previous 


reſolution to fill his coffers by more bo- 


nourable methods, gave them to under- 


ſtand, that no tax was agreeable to him, 
that occaſioned ſuch well- grounded com- 


plaints among his ſubjects. 


A reign begun with ſo much benignity, 
opened a proſpect to which the people of 
Denmark had long been diſuſed, They 


now began to hope that government would, 


at length, open its eyes to the true in- 


tereſt of the nation. Herein they were 
not deceived. This proceeding of the 


king was like a preface to his whole reign; 


every year of which was diſtinguiſhed by 


ſome nen of general i importance and 
| uti- 


OF DENMARK. 


utility. To enumerate them all were need- 


leſs. Suffice it to take notice that he ſpared 


no pains norexpence to diffuſe, throughout 
his dominions, a ſpirit of induſtry. In 
order to compaſs this important end, , 
inſtituted a royal council of commerce 
compoſed of the ableſt perſons in the 
realm; to whom the ſtricteſt orders were 
given to allow the fulleſt and eafieſt ad- 
mittance and audience to all individuals 
that had any ſcheme to propoſe. Manu- 
factures were erected in ſeveral of thoſe 
towns whoſe ſituation ſeemed anſwerable 
to ſuch undertakings ; and proper methods 
were taken to forward them, by large pe- 
cuniary gratifications to men of capacity 
in the conducting of theſe matters; and 
by employing the moſt expert and ſkilful 
workmen that could be procured. New 
laws and regulations were framed for the 
good order and facility of trade; and every 
impediment was removed that could ob- 
ſtruct or reſtrain its free progreſs. Sundry 


privileges were granted to merchants, and 


ſuch ordinances enacted as became an in- 


ducementt to monied people to engage in uſe- 
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REVOLUTIONS 
ful enterprizes. In ſhort, all his councils 
were directed to theſe ſalutary purpoſes ; 
and no expedient was left untried to pro- 
mote whatever hadany DOTY to benefit 
the public. 4 
While thus intent on proſecuting the 
welfare of his ſubjects, he did not forget 
the rights of his crown and family, when- 
ever it became neceſſary to aſſert them. 
He made the moſt advantageous ſettle- 
ment of his demands upon the city of 
Hamburgh ; on which, excluſive of his 
levying a very conſiderable ſum, he im- 
poſed ſeveral conditions highly favourable 
to the commerce of his dominions. | The 
diſpute with the regency of Hanover about 
the ſovereignty of Steinhorſt, a ſmall ter- 
ritory on the borders of Holſtein, was ter- 
minated intirely to his honour and ſatiſ- 
faction. The tract itſelf was ceded; but 
a more than adequate compenſation ob- 
tained. The ſtill more important con- 
teſt with the ſtates of Holland, concern- 
ing the right of the fiſhery and trade 
to Iceland, was concluded in a manner 
equally to his reputation, by the Dutch 
N 18 
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receding from their attempt. On each of 


theſe occaſions, he manifeſted a ſteadineſs | 


of ſpirit, ſupported by a diſcretion in his 
conduct, that brought matters of a very 


delicate nature to a more peaceable iſſue 
than was expected, or perhaps deſired, of . 


ſome European powers. 
* heſe and various other inſtances of 


| his policy and good government, both at 
home and abroad, contributed effectually 
to acquire him the moſt ſolid eſteem and 


reſpect. Nothing could prove this more 


. 1luſtriouſly, than the wonderful change 


in the minds and affections of the Swediſh 
nation. The inhabitants of this country, 


through habit and fituation, Jong the 
mortal foes of Denmark, were ſo un- 


| feignedly ſtruck with his ſuperior merit, 
that their old enmity began to ſubſide, 


and give Way to ideas of a total reconci- 


liation with that crown; even ſo far as to 


manifeſt an inclination to add their own_ 


to it, by an election of the prince royal of 
Denmark, as ſucceſſor to the crown of 
Sweden. 


25 
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Had this great affair ſucceeded, Chriſtian 
VI. would have perfected the grand ob- 
ject of the celebrated Margaret of Wal- 
| demar, in re-uniting the three northern 
kingdoms under one head : and what in 
the judgment of the enlightened and feel- 
ing part of mankind, muſt appear ſtill 
more glorious, he would have enjoyed 
the ſingular felicity of having accompliſhed 
this vaſt and arduous taſk, by means 
equally ſplendid and juſtifiable ; by an ad- 
miniſtration ſo full of juſtice and magna- 
nimity, as to endear his perſon and family 
to thoſe who had formerly been its * 
eſt enemies. 

It is very worthy of remark, that in 
Sweden, that portion of the people who 
had, on all occaſions, expreſſed the great- 
eſt rage and inveteracy againſt the Danes, 
ſhould now have been the moſt ſanguine 
and warm in  eſpouſing the cauſe of the. 
prince of Denmark. This portion was 
the whole body of the peaſants; who, in 
the perſons of their repreſentatives, were 
loud in their demands for him, as the fit- 

: =" on 


OF DENMARK. 
| teſt of the competitors to ſucceed to the 
crown of Sweden. They were ſeconded, 
with equal zeal and unanimity, by the 
whole houſe of the clergy. In ſhort, ſo 
numerous and ſtrong was the party formed 
in his favour, that it was with the utmoft 
difficulty the friends to the late king of 


| Sweden prevailed : neither could this be 


accompliſhed otherwiſe than by open force. 
The peaſantry, throughout Sweden, were 
ſo hot and violent in the reſolution 
they had taken to ſupport the man of 
their choice, that their anger and reſent- 
ment againſt the oppoſite party were daily 
breaking out in the moſt alarming man- 
ner. The inhabitants of Dalecarlia, in 
particular, univerſally came to a determi- 
nation, to inforce the reſolves of their re- 

preſentatives by dint of arms. They ac- 
cordingly aſſembled in a very large and 


formidable body, and proceeded directly 


to Stockholm. Theſe Dalecarlians had, 

at all times, been juſtly eſteemed by far 
the braveſt and moſt intrepid of all the 
Swediſh nation; being a laborious, hardy 


race of men, who glory in their bodily 


ſtrength 


* 


the laſt, This promiſe they kept in the 


undaunted perſeverance he was enabled 


thoſe warlike princes, Guſtavus Adolphus, 
Charles X. his fon Charles XI. and his 


REVOLUTIONS 
ſtrength and vigour, and look upon them- 
ſelves as ſuperior in arms to all the reſt 
of their countrymen. Neither is this pre- 
tence without foundation. It was among 
them the great Guſtavus Vaſa found a re- 
treat, when perſecuted by the Daniſh 
faction, and forced to fly from the cru- 
elty of Chriſtian IT. of Denmark. They, 
alone, had the boldneſs to receive him 
with open arms, and to promiſe, in. de- 
fiance of all danger, to ſtand by him to 


moſt noble and heroic manner. It was at 
the head of theſe valiant and faithful peo- 
ple that Guſtavus undertook to deliver 
his country from its ſubjection to Den- 
mark; and it was chiefly through their 


to execute his patriotic defigns. They 
have, ever fince that remarkable period, 
appeared, on all occaſions, the moſt re- 
ſolute champions for their king and coun- | 
try; and were the particular favourites of 


grandſon Charles XII. to whoſe perſon 
they 
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were ſo zealouſly attached, that when they : 


were informed of his misfortunes and im- 


priſonment in Turkey, they directly aſ- 


ſembled from all parts of their country, 
and reſolved to go themſelves, and reſcue 


him from captivity. They were ſo ear- 
neſt, that no motives of policy or diſcre- 


tion, could, at firſt, reſtrain them and 
they had actually pitched upon ſeveral 
thouſands of thoſe among them who were 


accounted the moſt valiant, the ſtouteſt, 
and the beſt able to be employed in this 


arduous expedition. _ 

Such were the people who declared 
themſelves in ſo daring a manner, for the 
intereſt of the prince of Denmark. The 
eyes of all Europe, and particularly of all 
the great powers of the North, were in- 
tent on their proceedings ; and not a little 
anxious leſt they ſhould ſucceed in an en- 


terprize, Which, if carried into execution, 


would bring about a revolution of the 
moſt diffuſive conſequence to all Chriſten- 


dom. The vaſt power and influence exer- 
ciſed of old by Margaret of Waldemar, 
was ſtrongly commemorated on this occa- 


fion ; 
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REVOLUTIONS 
fion ; and the poſſibility of an union of 
Denmark and Sweden under one head, was 
conſequently looked upon with the high- 


eſt diſpleaſure and diſapprobation by all 
the neighbouring princes ; who, of courſe, 


left no method untried in order to prevent 
it. But their intrigues, however prevail- 


ing and powerful among the leading men 
in the ſtates, were of no avail with the 
lower claſſes; and the Dalecarlians were 
at the gates of Stockholm, in ſpite of all 
the intreaties and diſſuaſions of thoſe who 


had undertaken to pacify them. 


Thus, notwithſtanding the interference 
of ſo many foreign potentates, they were 
obliged, at laſt, to leave this great affair 
to be decided by the Swedes themſelves. 
The decifion proved of a very bloody na- 
ture : a dreadful fight enſued in the very 
city of Stockholm ; where, after a terrible 
ſlaughter, the unfortunate Dalecarlians 


were defeated, and forced to come into 


the views of their adverſaries. But their 
adherence to the cauſe of the prince of 


Denmark, and the warmth and ſincerity 


they ſhowed in his behalf, redounded 
5 highly 


O 7 D E N M ARK. 
bighly to the honour of the Daniſh po- 


litics ; and will always be remembered as 
a convincing proof with how much wiſ- 
dom the meaſures of Chriſtian VI. muſt. 
have been conducted. 

The ſequel of his reign was attended 
with the ſame care and ſagacity. When 
that fatal diſpute broke out, on the death 
of Charles VI. emperorof Germany, which 
Involved the whole empire in blood and 
deſolation, the alliance of Chriſtian was 
warmly courted by the queen of Hungary ; 
and they who entered with ſo much zeal 
into her intereſt, made him very advantage- 
ous offers, to induce him to join the confe- 
deracy. But he declined them, and reſolved 
to maintain the pacific ſyſtem he had hi- 
| therto preſerved, ſo much to the benefit of 
his realm, In this determination he was 
confirmed by the reflexion, that the ſub- 
| fidies he received from F rance, for remain- 
ing in a ſtate of neutrality, though inferior 
to thoſe which were to have been paid him, 
in caſe he had altered his meaſures, were 
ſtill attended with peace and ſechrity : 
whereas, if he aQted CY againſt 
| that 
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REVOLUTIONS 
that power, it might find occaſions enough 
to make him repent it ; eſpecially as the 
trade of his ſubjects was daily on the in- 


creaſe in many of thoſe parts where the 
influence of France was great, and where 


it was very likely the French would have 


proceeded to acts of hoſtility againſt the 


Danes, had theſe declared for the allies of 


Auſtria. | 
Inclined by theſe motives, be remained 


inflexible in his reſolution to keep his 
kingdom free from thoſe altercations. In 
this he appeared to judge very rightly. 
The advantages that might have reſulted 


- to his crown, had he deviated from his 


pacific meaſures, and acceded to the con- 
federacy againſt France, were uncertain. 
But it was plain that under the protection 
of peace and neutrality, his ſubjects would 
find means to extend their commerce pro- - 
digioully ; and to repair, in a very great 
degree, the error of which the miniſtry 
of Frederick IV. had been guilty, in 


neglecting to avail itſelf of the broils 


that ſo long diſturbed all. Europe, on ac- 
count 
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count of the ſucceſſion to the Fg. of, 


Spain. Re 
The truth was; that Chriſtian VI. did 


not entertain the ſame notions of the ne- 
ceſſty of humbling France, as it is na- 
tural for the neighbours of that monarchy 
to adopt on every occaſion that offers of 
doing it. This neighbourhood obliges 
Great Britain, in a manner, to fight the 
battles of every potentate that is willing 
to quarrel with that ambitious court. 
But they who have blamed Chriſtian for 


declining to become a party in the war 


againſt the French, ought to remember 
that no prince who wiſhes well to his 


people, ſhould ever involve them in any 
diſpute they can abſtain from with ſafety; 


and whence the future advantages that 
may ariſe are precarious, while the pre- 
ſent detriment is certain. The caſe of 


England with regard to France is of an- 
other kind. The very ſafety of the Bri- 


tiſh monarchy depends on a conſtant de- 
_ preſſion of that power. Though this ob- 
ject is not to be accompliſhed but by 


conſiderable expences, and even loſſes, on 
Vor. II. D the 
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the fide of Great Britain, yet, while thoſe 
on the ſide of France, are proportionably 
much greater, as they cannot fail to prove, 


while we have the ſuperiority at ſea, our 
end, which is ſecurity, is thereby fully 


attained. | But Denmark can by no means 


be repreſented as being in the ſame ſitu- 


ation. Its diſtance from France is alone 


a ſufficient barrier againſt any attempts 


from that quarter: and though its com- 


mercial intereſts may occaſionally produce 
ſome variance between the Danes and the 
French, theſe will never give the court 


of Denmark any handle to break with 
them, while they find it convenient to 


purchaſe its amity by ſubſidies. The 


court of Denmark, on the other hand, 


cannot be blamed for receiving gratifi- 


cations by which none of its neighbours 


are detrimented; and which ſtill leave it 


at liberty to purſue the intereſt of its ſub- 


jects, by encouraging and ſecuring the 
proſecution of their commerce in ay 
part of the world. | | 

Thus much, it is preſumed, may be al- 
* in defence of the character of 
' Chri£ 
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Chriſtian VI. who, though he perſever- 


ingly refuſed to concur in the alliance 
formed for the ſupport of the houſe of 
Auſtria, in the war preceding the laſt, 
deſerves moft certainly no fort of cenfure; 
as he conducted himſelf in a manner that 


could not reaſonably give offence to ei- 


ther party : and acted, in fact, as every 


monarch will do, who knows and con- 
ſults the intereſts of his country. 80 
far was he from cheriſhing any averſion 


to that confederacy, that he kept 4 con- 


ſiderable body of his own troops in the 
pay of Great Britain, to be employed in 
the defence of the king's electoral domi- 
nions, in caſe France, or its adherents, 
ſhould have invaded them. In order the 


more cordially. to cement this friendſhip, 
a ftill cloſer union was projected, and 


took plaze between the two royal families 
of England and Denmark, by the mar- 


riage of the young hereditary prince to 
a daughter of his late Britannic majeſty. 


Theſe circumſtarices plainly evince how 
wrongly they have argued, who have re- 
prehended Chriſtian for an attachment to 
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oe rance: while it was viſible he was only 


ſtudious to give ſtrength and ſtability to 


the proſperity of his own people ; and to 


live upon good terms with all ſtates, as 
the only true and infallible means to com- 


paſs that juſt and laudable end. 


This moderation was attended with 
equal vigour and firmneſs of mind. The 
houſe of Holſtein exalted to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Ruſſian empire, began to 


expreſs a ſpirit conformable to the gran- 


deur of its new condition. It had long 
borne with indignation, the weight of 
the ſuperior power of Denmark; which 
had always proved a dangerous, and ſome- 
times a very oppreflive neighbour. For- 
tune ſeemed now diſpoſed to make this 
often unhappy family amends for the 
many tribulations it had undergone ; and 
to enable it to take revenge for the for- 
mer inſults it had received. This was the 


opinion of the world, in general; and it 
was expected the young duke, elated with 
his exaltation, would have ſignaliſed it by 


aſſerting the cauſe of the houſe of Hol- 


ſtein 1 in a very forcible and effectual man- 
| ner. 
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ner. The conduct of Chriſtian, on this 
very critical juncture, was entirely worthy 


of himſelf. He could not but be con- 


vinced, that were Denmark left alone to 


contend with Ruſſia, the ſtrength of that 
mighty empire would, without the leaſt 


doubt, prove too heavy to be repelled. 
But he knew that none of his neigh- 


bours would conſent to the aggrandize- 


ment of-a power, that was already become 
the terror of the North; and whoſe in- 
fluence had very lately been felt in the 
moſt alarming manner, during the war for 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Poland. 


The conſciouſneſs of this rendered him 
inflexible in his reſolution not to depart 


from any of his juſt rights: and he, ac- 


cordingly, determined. to maintain them 
with dignity and courage. As the de- 


ſigns of the Ruſſian court were, certainly, 
to compel him into meaſures, to which 
nothing could make him yield but the 


Inability to reſiſt them, he directly ex- 
erted the whole ſtrength of his kingdom, 


in order to meet the efforts of Ruſlia, 
with every means in his power to coun- 
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teract them. His fleets and armies were 
put on a formidable footing ; and every 


place in the kingdom that was liable to 


be attacked, was made ready for defence. 
In the mean time, ſecret negociations 


were carried on wherever he thought they 
would be ſerviceable; and notwithſtand- 
ing the court of Ruſſia affected to ſpeak 


in a ſtyle of great authority, it was, ne- 


vertheleſs, well appriſed that Denmark 
was not deſtitute of friends, 
Theſe friends were ſuch as Ruſſia was 


bound to look upon with all manner of 


reſpect, from the mcans they had in their 
hands of making it ſenſible of their en- 


mity. They were both the maritime 


powers; whoſe proceedings in this af- 
fair, though not manifeſted to the 
world in that explicit manner which 
raiſes much noiſe and attention, yet were 
ſo cogent and deciſive, as to prove the 


real cauſe of a pacific ſettlement of that 
knotty buſineſs ; which was terminated 


conformably to the wiſhes of Chriſtian; 
who had the happineſs of ſecuring to his 


crown and family ſome very conſider- 
able 


OF DENMARK. 
able poſſeſſions, without wm effuſion of 
blood. 8. 
Such was the „ and ſuch the 
fortune of this wiſe and excellent prince, 
throughout the courſe of a reign which, 
though too ſhort for his ſubjeQs, was 
ſufficiently long to enable him to per- 
form things that will render his memory 
dear to their lateſt poſterity. ' When he 
came to the crown, there was not, in all 
Chriſtendom, a country that had ſuffered 
more from the bad management of its 
princes than Denmark. When he died, 
he left it improved in ſuch a manner as 
| excited the admiration of the whole world; 
when the ſmall ſpace of time was con- 
| ſidered wherein theſe improvements were 
effected. Certain it is that no kingdom 
in Europe, ſubject to an abſolute govern- 
ment, had, during the ſame period, in- 
creaſed in any degree proportionable to 
Denmark, either in trade or in population. 
There was no part of the Daniſh do- 
minions that did not partake of this na- 
tional proſperity. Iceland itſelf felt the 
Propitious effects of it; and, from being 
- D4 e 
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theretofore conſidered hardly any more 


than as an inſignificant title, it has ſince 
been daily riſing into importance ; and 


becoming a ſtriking proof that, through 
indultry, watchfulneſs, and perſeverance, 


objects, unpromiſing at firſt fight, may 


often be rendered of very great and un- 


expected utility. 

When monarchs employ their 1 in 
the proſe. ution of deſigus ſo beneficial to 
their ſubjects; when they have ſtrength 
of mind enough to deſpiſe the vanity of 


of all enterprizes foreign to this purpoſe 
when, at the ſame time that they devote 
their labours to the ſervice of their peo- 


ple, they find means to reconcile with 
this great end another of no leſs conſe- 
quence, the honour and reputation of their 
crown and character; when both thoſe 
capital requiſites to the welfare and ſplen- 
dor of a country and its ſovereign are at- 


tained, without plunging the one into the 


calamities of war, and yet with an entire 
preſervation of the dignity of the other, 


unſullied and unblemiſhed ; when objects 


pf ſo delicate, ſo difficult Pl nature, are 


com: 
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compaſſed in the moſt complete, moſt 
brilliant manner; when this conduct and 


ſucceſs are manifeſted, not in a few in- 


ſtances, not for a limited time, but thro' 
the whole courſe of a reign, through 
8 every event, through every undertaking, 
through every council and deſign, then it 


is that royalty fulfills the purport of its 


inſtitution; then it is that reſpec, loy- 


alty, affection, and every ſentiment that 


1 gratitude impreſſes, diſplay themſelves with 


equal propriety and truth around a throne, 


whoſe foundations are thus laid on wiſ- 
dom and magnanimity; on a ſolid, un— 
ſhaken attention and concern for whatever 
regards the commonweal; and on a fixed, 
inflexible fortitude in ſuſtaining the glory 
of a nation, and aſſerting the reſpect due 
to the head that wears its diadem. 

It was the illuſtrious deſtiny of Chriſ- 
tian VI. to unite all theſe tranſcendant 


ualities: to live uninterruptedly the 
9 WY Ptediy | 


darling of his people, and the admiration 
of all Europe. He had the ſingular fe- 
licity of ſecuring a profound peace to his 


dominions, during his whole reign; while 


all 
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all PER neighbours experienced, in their 


ſeveral turns, the horrors of very fierce 
He was himſelf re- 


and bloody wars. 
ſpected, and courted by all the princes 
and ſtates around; while they were di- 


| vided among themſelves, by feuds and 
diſcords that produced very fatal conſe- 


quences. Finally, he had the ſatisſaction 


of viewing the ſceds of proſperity, which 
he had ſo abundantly ſown, growing hope- 
fully to maturity, and promiſing an ample _ 


harveſt of all kind of happineſs to his 
people: and he may juſtly be ſaid to have 


left the world with the conſciouſneſs of 
having truly acted the part of a king. 

Notwithſtanding the reign of Chriſtian 
laſted only the ſhort period of fixteen 
years, {till it may, with great propriety, 


be aſſerted that he died full of days and : 


full of honours. 
kingdom, 
than the three preceding monarchs had 
done in the courſe of fourſcore years: 
and may, with the ſtricteſt juſtice, be ac- 


He did more for the 


counted the reſtorer of the Daniſh mo- 


narchy ; and the founder of the preſent 
wealth 


in that very moderate ſpace, 


bt 
= 
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wealth and commerce of that country. 


In all this he was the more deſerving of 


praiſe, as he had to overcome the ill ex- 
amples of his predeceſſors, and that am- 
bitious ſpirit in politics, which had been 
ſo much the bane of the foregoing reigns. 


His victory over this long- rooted evil in 


his family, proved of the moſt valuable 


conſequence; by giving a new turn to the 


whole adminiſtration of affairs, and by 


creating intereſts and purſuits totally dif- 
ferent from thoſe which had hitherto 


43 


been cheriſhed. Thus he reformed the 


very ideas and inclinations that had ſo 


long been uppermoſt in the councils of 
Denmark; and by ſtriking out new paths, 


and ſhowing by his own conduct. how to 
engage in them with ſucceſs, he juſtified 


the reformation of meaſures he had fo 
much at heart; and bequeathed to his 


ſucceſſors examples . of {thei 
warmeſt imitation. 
In addition to, the felicity of Chriſtian 


VI. he left the poſſeſſion of his crown 


to a ſon who did not degenerate from ſo 
excellent a father. F rederick V. ſuc- 
ceeded 
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ceeded not only to the kingdom of Den- 
mark, but to all the virtues and great 
qualities that had rendered it fo flouriſh- 
ing. He began his reign by a declaration, 
that he was determined to tread in the 
footſteps of the late king his father, and 
hearken in the ſame manner that he did, 


to whatever could be propoſed for the ad- 


vantage of his ſubjets. He confirmed 


the ſincerity of this promiſe, by conſent- 
ing to ſome very proper changes, in ſuch 


matters as the judgment and experience 
of his ableſt miniſters directed him to; 
and wherein, from the nature of the al- 
terations made, it was evident the good of 
the public was the only motive he could | 
have in view. 

The political ſyſtem introduced by 
Chriſtian, was ſtrictly adhered to by Fre- 
derick. Convinced by repeated experi- 
ments how effectually it had conducted to 


the benefit of the realm, he made it the 


rule of all his actions. Thus, though 
Chriſtian was dead, his ſpirit fully ſur- 
vived in the government of his ſon Fre- 
4+ hn None of the Wy uſeful profe- 

cutions 
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cutions were neglected, over which the 


late king had ſo ſtudiouſly preſided. On 
the contrary, they were attended to with 


an emulation that doubled, as it were, the 
diligence and efforts of the new ſovereign 3 


and ſhewed the people of Denmark, they 


might promiſe themfelves, with all man; 


ner of ſecurity, a continuation of the 


| happineſs they had enjones under their late 


monarch, 


Whatever, dns bas been ſaid of the 


reign of Chriſtian VI. is equally appli- 
cable to that of Frederick V. whenever a 


ſimilarity of circumſtances occurred, a 


ſimilitude of conduct was obſerved. In- 
ſomuch that what was formerly reported 
of the ſpecial regard and eſteem teſtified 


by the Spaniſh monarchs, who ſucceeded - 


Charles V. for the wiſdom and capacity 
of that famous prince, might, with great 
propriety, have been applied to the de- 
ference ſhewn by the council of Frede- 
rick V. to the maxims of Chriſtian his 
predeceſſor. In Spain, during a long time, 
it was uſual, on difficult emergencies, to 
conſult what was termed the ſpirit of 

Charles 
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Charles V. that is to ſay, to deliberate on 
the rules and maxims which that great 
emperor, and profound politician, had left 
behind him, by way of legacy and advice 
to thoſe who were to ſucceed him; in or- 
der, by apt compariſons and references of 
things, to be determined in their reſolu- 
tions, fo as to act as he would have done, 
had the caſe been his own. It may in 

like manner be aſſerted, to the great ho- 
nour of Chriſtian VI. that the channel of 
politics he opened in Denmark, has, by 
the unanimous aſſent of all concerned, 
been conſidered as the wiſeſt and ſureſt 
to follow. Accordingly, no deviation has, 
fince his time, taken place in any of the 
methods of governing at home, or of 
tranſacting affairs abroad; and there ſeems 
to have been a ſort of punctiliouſneſs in 
the conformity with which the Daniſh | 
government has copied the whole tenor of 
his proceedings. 
The confequences of this fidelity i in the 
imitation of ſo excellent a model, was, 
that a gradual progreſs continued in all 
thoſe improvements he had ſet on foot, 
3 = . and 
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and brought ſo happily forward. The 
confidence eſtabliſhed between the 'minif- 


{try and the people, ſubſiſted without any 


_ diminution ; and the young king ſaw, 
with a pleaſure adequate to the native 
goodneſs of his heart, that, by perſiſting 


3 as he had begun, he would, in all cer- 


tainty, enjoy a reign as free from diſtur- 
bances as the preceding; and find the 
neceſſary leiſure to encourage and complete 
the many beneficent N concerted by 


his father. 


That theſe were the genuine Sine 
of Frederic V. at his acceſſion to the 
crown, is evident from the uniform ſequel 


of his whole reign. Sincerely intent on 
ſettling the felicity of the public upon the 


ſureſt foundation, the firſt object that em- 
ployed his chief attention, was to perpe- 
tuate the tranquillity which had proved 


ſo beneficial to Denmark, during the 
troubles. that had ſo violently agitated 
other countries. Some of the potentates 
who were engaged in the diſſenſions that 


were then ſhaking the faireſt parts of Eu- 
. entertained * that a ſhare in 
tranſ- 
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tranſactions of ſo much importance, would 


not be diſagreeable to a menarch in the 


warmth of youth; newly come to the 


poſſeſſion of a throne; and who had it in 


his power to command very advantageous 


conditions from any party with whoſe 
views he would coincide. Accordingly, 
his mind was conſulted, and offers laid 
before him ſufficient to awaken an ambi- 
tious diſpolition. But theſe temptations 
were rejected with a promptitude that 
ſhewed a ſpirit of quite another bias, 


The military ſcenes that had coſt ſo much 


to Denmark in former reigns, were too 
well remembered to ſuffer a repetition of 


them to take place; and even the part of 


a fimple auxiliary ſeemed too hazardous 
to embrace. It was well foreſeen, that 
altercations muſt. ariſe with powers that 
would undoubtedly take offence at ſuch a 


conduct; and induſtriouſly ſeize every 


pretext to mortify the court of Denmark. 
Occaſions of this nature would become 
frequent, from the facility of creating 


them with a people who were daily ex- 


tending their trade; and this, which was 
juſtly 
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_ juſtly deemed an eſſential object, would 
neceſſarily ſuffer, and be liable to num- 
berleſs diſcouragements, in eaſe: thoſe 
countries and nations whence its proſ- 
perity was chietly expected to ariſe, were 
diſobliged; or, which was the ſame, if 
thoſe potentates were not humoured, in 
whole power it was to moleſt or inter- 
rupt it. | 
In conſequence of ſuch reflections, it 
determined that a ſteady neutral- 

en wen be the ſafeſt policy. The 
many advantages that had reſulted from 
it, in the preceding reign, were an 
ample earneſt how much more defirable 
it was than the oppoſite meaſures; and, 
notwithſtanding the emiſſaries of ſome 
foreign courts were aſſiduouſly ſtriving to 
inculcate the expediency of embracing 
them into the Daniſh miniſtry, theſe, 
happily for the kingdom, were too wiſe, 


and too intelligent in their own concerns, 


to endanger them by meddling impro- 
perly in thoſe of others; and could never 
be induced to ſwerve from that impar- 
tiality of conduct between: the contending 

Vol. II. | 2 powers, 
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powers, which paſt experience had fo 
fully demonſtrated to be the moſt mand 
courſe they could purſue. 

This critical point fortunately ſettled, 
according to the wiſhes and the intereſt of 
the whole nation, nothing now remained 
to obſtruct the vigour and activity requi- 
fite for the carrying on of commerce. 
Aſſured of the utmoſt encouragement and 
protection from the government, the vi- 
gilance and induſtry of the mercantile 
claſſes were diſplayed in the moſt effec- 
tual manner; and exerted, throughout 
the whole courſe of this reign, with un- 
interrupted aſſiduity. The trade of Den- 
mark, from being reduced to a very low 
ebb, during the reigns of Chriſtian V. and 
Frederick IV. had recovered itſelf under 
Chriſtian VI. and grown to a height that 
ſurpriſed all Europe. Under the reign of 
Frederick V. it encreaſed in a proportion 
not leſs aſtoniſhing; and the Danes juſtly 
regained the title of being a conſiderably 
commercial nation. They traded to every 
kingdom and ſtate in Europe; and the 
ballance, in moſt, was clearly and greatly 

in 
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in their favour. They had eſtabliſh- 
ments in Africa, and in the Weſt Indies. 
Theſe, in particular, though chiefly ſet- 
tled by the ſubjects of other powers, are in 
a moſt flouriſhing condition; and from the 
wiſdom of the Daniſh miniftry in making 
them free ports, are a ſafe and conſtant 
ſtaple for all the riches and commodities 


of the Welt Indian iſlands. In times of 


war eſpecially, they enjoy, through: their 


2x neutrality, prodigious adyantages from the 
concourſe of the ſhipping of thoſe va- 


rious nations that carry on their trade, or 
their hoſtilities in thoſe ſeas ;. and that are 
always ſure of finding there a ready mar- 


ket, either for their merchandize, or their 


prizes. + $64 

Neither ſhould their commerce to the 
Eaſt Indies paſs unnoticed. It was founded 
not long after the beginning of the laſt 
century, under the auſpices of Chriſtian 


iI. and became, in a ſhort time, ſo con- 
fiderable, as to yield a large revenue to 
the company he had eſtabliſhed ; and a 


very valuable income to the king himſelf, 
But the many troubleſome ſcenes that 
bs War- 
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warlike and active monarch was after» 
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wards engaged in, prevented him from 


paying that attention to it, which was ne- 


ceſſary to ſtrengthen and forward an un- 
dertaking of ſo weighty a nature. His ſon, 
and ſucceſſor, Frederick III. in the com- 
mencement of his reign, ventured, in 
conjunction with the celebrated Frederick 


William, elector of Brandenburgh, to re- 


new the commerce to the Eaſt Indies. 


Ships were fitted out, and ſent to thoſe 


parts; and the ſubjects of both ſovereigns 
were encouraged to ſecond this enterprize, 
which was to be carried on under the re- 


ciprocal countenance and protection of 


each of thoſe prinees, and their reſpec- 
tive officers. But the reign of Frederick 


- became, ſhortly after, too tempeſtuous for 


the proſecution of ſuch a ſcheme: and 
he was too much taken up afterwards in 
the projecting, executing, and maintain- 
ing the great change in the conſtitution 
that took place in his time, to dedicate 

much of his attention to other matters. 
Chriſtian V. was a prince too ambitious 


and of too warlike a turn, to think much 


1 of 
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of mercantile affairs. T Bere ſubſiſted, 


however, in his reign an Eaſt India Com- 


pany; and the returns of that trade were 
tolerably profitable to the concerned. 

But, during the reign of Frederick IV. 

inſtead of the many advantages that might 
have been reaped by the quarrels between 
the great commercial powers, the Daniſh 
Eaſt India Company dwindled almoſt to 
nothing. Want of good management be- 
gan its ruin; and this was totally com- 
pleted by the endleſs captures made by | 
the Swediſh privateers, during the latter 
years of the reign of Charles XII. of 
Sweden. At the clofe of the war be- 
tween the two northern crowns, this 
branch of trade was efteemed neverthe- 
| leſs of too much utility to be abandoned. 
A new royal charter was therefore pro- 
cured, accompanied with very numerous 
and important privileges; and means were 
found to raiſe a freſh ſtock. The ſcene 

of this commerce was enlarged, and it 
proſpered exceedingly under the patron- 
age of the prince royal of Denmark; who, 
on his aſſuming the reins of government 
* 3 un- 
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under the name of Chriſtian VI. was par- 
ticularly attentive to the welfare of an 
undertaking, the care and tuition of which 
he had ſo deeply intereſted himſelf. in, 


while his father lived, that it might pro- 


perly be deemed the work of his own 


hands. When Frederick V. ſucceeded to 
the crown, he found this eſtabliſhment on 
no leſs a footing of improvement than 
the numerous enterprizes of a ſimilar na- 
ture : and it loſt no ground under his go- 
vernment, any more than the many other 


objects of public emolument, to which 


his cares were 1 yo 2 25 ex- 


tended. 
While the okay of his ſubjects 


was ſo eſſentially conſulted, in the ma- 


nagement of affairs with the ſtates abroad, 


the ſovereign made it equally his buſineſs 


to eſtabliſh various regulations at home, 


for the greater convenience and facility, 


and the better order of civil tranſactions ; 
but ctiefly for the perfecting of thoſe 


inſtitutions tnat tended to the utility and f 
the well-being of the induſtrious and the | 


laborious clafſes. A conſtant, ſedulous 


ap- 
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application to the duties of a throne, be- 
came the capital rule and purport of the 
life and actions of Frederick. The diſ- 
tribution of his time was ſo judicious, as 
to afford an amply ſufficient portion to 
every department over which it was re- | 
quiſite he ſhould preſide; and on each of 
theſe, in their turn, he beſtowed ſo mi- 
nute and exact an attention, that no 
branch of government whatever could 
eſcape his vigilance, nor even his utmoſt 
ſcrutiny, whenever this appeared in the 
leaſt neceſſary. His patience. in the ex- 
amination of all matters of conſequence, 
and his penetration in diſcovering the re- 
ality of things, rendered all people very 
careful in the diſcharge of thoſe obli- 
gations, the knowledge and diſcuſſion of 


Which were to be W to _ <og- 


nizance. 
In ͤ the midſt of this duty in the 
functions of his ſtation, it is not un- 
worthy of remark, that he knew perfectly 
well how to reconcile the gaiety and ſplen- 
dor of a court, with the gravity and ſe- 
riouſneſs of behaviour that ought to ac- 
: E 4 company 
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company the general perſon of a monarch, 
The mildneſs and equanimity of his diſ- 
poſition fitted him alike for an advantage- 


ous appearance in either of theſe capa- 
cities: and it was certainly without the 


leaſt tincture of flattery, ſaid of him, that 


he was thoroughly converſant in the art 
of ſuiting himſelf to occaſions, and could 


always act his part with amiableneſs or 


dignity. Qualities of this nature, when 


they duly temper each other, are un- 
doubtedly very valuable, even in private 
individuals; but when they unite in a 
king, they conduce to the nobleſt ends: 


they inſpire at once affection and reve- 


rence; without both which the connexion 
between a king and his ſubjects ſubſiſts 
imperfectly ; as when his worth is mani- 
feſted but in part, their attachment re- 


mains incomplete. 


But that | illuſtration of this. prince 8 


character, which does him moſt honour, 


is the management and adminiſtration of | 
his revenues. In this reſpect he diſplayed 
a fund of order and economy that en- 


| able him to provide abundantly for every 


de- 
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demand and exigence of the ſtate; and, 
at the ſame time, to reſerve ample ſums 
to anſwer extraordinary emergencies. By 
this prudent conduct, he found himſelf, 
in a very ſhort ſpace after the commence- 
ment of his reign, in a condition to | 
meet the creditors of the crown on terms 
they little expected; and which, from the 
| novelty of the event, afforded no ſmall 
ſurprize to the courts of Europe. His 
father, Chriſtian VI had applied himſelf, 
during bis Whole reign, to bring his ex- 
pences within the compaſs of his re- 
venue. In order to attain this defireable 
end, all unneceſſary enterprizes were cau- 
tiouſly avoided ; peace was ſtudiouſly pre- 
ſerved on every fide; and no expedient 
left untried that vigilance, opportunity, 
and experience could ſuggeſt. But the 
_ unfortunate differences with the houſe of 
_ Holſtein, together with the other liti- 
gations that have been already mentioned, 
occaſioned him to arm by ſea and land, 
in ſo extenſive a manner, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſubſidiary treaties he had con- 
cluded with ſome of the great and opu- 

lent 
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lent courts of Europe, brought him very 
conſiderable ſupplies, yet the amount of 
them, and of his ordinary revenues col- 


lected, did not ſuffice to ſupport ſuch ar- 
maments as he was induced, by the cir- 
cumſtances of the times, to keep on foot. 
Unwilling to load his ſubjects with more 
pecuniary exactions than they were able 
to bear, he had recourſe to the method 
uſual in ſuch caſes, and procured very 
large ſums by way of loan. His credit, 
however, was ſo good, and ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, that he met with no difficulty 
in this buſineſs; and might have com- 
manded much greater advances than he 


needed. What was ſtill more remarkable, 


while other European powers, far more 
conſiderable than Denmark, and no leſs 
deſpotic, experienced many impediments 


in their attempts of this kind, Chriſtian 


was treated in quite a different manner. 
His propoſals were accepted with the ut- 
moſt readineſs ; and he was dealt with, in 


all particulars, as with a man of honour 


and probity. In ſhort, had he been a 
private individual, tied down by every fort 


of 
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of ſecurity, and againſt whom. the eaſieſt 
recourſe might be had, he could not have 


deſired greater proofs of truſt: while 
other potentates were obliged to give ex- 


of him than common intereſt. 

As nothing could reflect a more diſtin- 
guiſhed luſtre on the government and po- 
litics of Chriſtian, than ſo unuſual a con- 


the punctuality ſhewn by his ſon and ſuc- 


appointed time, exhibited a ſcene which 
all the thinking part of the world beheld 
with equal applauſe and aſtoniſhment. 


admiration, was the behaviour of the cre- 
ditors themſelves, on that remarkable oc- 
caſion. Convinced of the good manage- 
ment, and of the integrity that preſided 
in the court of Denmark, they were no 
ſooner informed, a deſign to pay off the 
debts of government was in agitation, 
than they immediately applied to the mi- 
. to prevent it if poſſible; acknow- 
. 


orbitant premiums, no more was required 


fidence in a prince every way abſolute in 
his dominions; ſo, on the other hand, 


ceſſor, in calling in thoſe debts, at the 


But what became an additional ſubject of 
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ledging with gratitude, the fair and equit- 
able treatment they had invariably ex- 
perienced; and offering, as a further teſ- 
timony of the truſt they repoſed in the 
crown, to continue its creditors at a lower 
intereſt. But in ſuch excellent order had 
the king's wiſe adminiſtration brought the 
finances of Denmark, that he ſaw himſelf. 
in a condition to refuſe even this advan- 
tageous offer; and to carry into perfect 
execution a deſign, of which the com- 
pletion was not leſs honourable, than the 

formation had been conſiſtent with —_ 
policy. 

In this exemplary manner did F fedetick 
diſcharge what might be called the na- 
tional debts of his country. This too 
was done at a time when he had prece- 
dents enough, both at home and abroad, 
to have pleaded, if he had thought pro- 
per to have deferred this payment. But 
both himſelf and his council, it ſeems, 
had ſufficient penetration to diſcover the 
evil effects of public debts in other parts 
of Europe; and conſequently would not 
fail to ſeize with eagerneſs the firſt op- 

portunity 
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portunity of ridding the ſtate of ſo heavy 
an incumbrance. Firmly determined that 
no expences of any kind ſhould be in- 
_ curred, that could in any wiſe be ſpared, 
they reſolved, at the ſame time, that no- 
thing ſhould be levied upon the public, 
in the name of government, but what 
ſhould manifeſtly and avowedly be wanted 
for neceſſary purpoſes: and to take away 
the very poſſibility of a ſuſpicion, that 

groundleſs pretences might be employed 

for the raiſing of money, the mercantile 
corporations were left to purſue their own 
meaſures, in the conducting of their 
| ſchemes, without any other interference 
of the court than to approve and ſuper» 
intend, in general, the plans they were 
left at full liberty to form according to 
their own ideas. 

So defirous was the king to procure to 
all his ſubjects indiſcriminately, every poſ- 
üble help and aſſiſtance in the proſecution 
of their reſpective buſineſs, that he be- 
came their advocate with thoſe creditors 
he had ſettled with ſo much to his repu- 
tation; and made it his perſonal. requeſt 

to 
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to them, that they would lend their mo- 


ney to individuals, engaged in trade and 
commerce, on the ſame terms they had 


offered it to himſelf. This gracious re- 


queſt was made in a ſtyle which, though 
not unbecoming his dignity, yet placed 
them in the light of benefactors to him- 
ſelf and his people; and excited their con- 


currence with his deſires, by thoſe mo- 


tives that, to perſons of ingenuous feel- 
ings, are always acceptable and cogent. 
Such a benevolence and condeſcenſion 
was the more captivating, as it is very un- 
common with arbitrary ſovereigns, in the 
verbal intercourſe with their ſubjects. But 
Frederick was far from looking on theſe 


with the inſenſibility that is ſo frequently 


ſhe wn them in deſpotic ſtates; and even 


ſometimes in others that very loudly diſ- 
claim ſuch an appellation. The latter 


years of his father Chriſtian, had been 


marked by a contagious diſtemper among 
the cattle, which afflicted many parts of 


Europe. This calamity was heavily felt 
in Denmark, at the time of Frederick's 


acceſſion, and reduced the country people, 
„ „„ 
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in particular, to great want and miſery. 
Nothing was omitted on this melancholy 
occaſion, that could contribute to alleviate _ 
their diſtreſſes. Excluſive of the cha- 
ritable donations that proceeded from the 
royal coffers, the ſtricteſt orders were if- 
ſued to the collectors of the revenue, to 
require no taxes from thoſe whoſe loſſes 
had ſtraitened their circumſtances. This 
compaſſionate diſpoſition was not merely 
extended to the ſufferers through this ca- 
lamity : whoever had any misfortune to 
-plead, owing to the accidents attending 
the various ſeaſons, found the fame indul- 
gence and relief. 
To ſum up the character of Frederick 
V. as he propoſed the conduct of his fa- 
ther, as the beſt model he could copy, ſo 
he faithfully imitated him all his life. 
The reſult was, that his dominions con- 
tinued to enjoy and augment their proſ- 
perity; and that his people became indiſ- 
putably the happieſt and moſt contented 
with their condition of all the nations in 
the North. Animated with the noble 
paſſion of rendering the inhabitants of 
| = his 
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bis kingdom, eaſy and flouriſhing in their 


circumſtances, there was no invention of 


noted utility, of which he did not warmly 
promote the introduction among his ſub- 
jects. None of them that exhibited any 
peculiar talent in his department, was de- 


nied encouragement. The manufactures 


to which the wiſdom and vigilance of 


the preceding reign had given birth and 
protection, were cheriſhed and forwarded 


with indefatigable zeal. They who ex- 
cell ed in the direction and management 
of them, were induſtriouſly ſought after, 
and the moſt generous aſſiſtance was 


granted them; particularly when it ap- 


peared that any extraordinary exertions 
would be requiſite, ſuch as it would ex- 


ceed the powers of a private purſe to fur- 


niſh and ſupport. Many a conſiderable 


manufacturer, at this day, owes the thriv- 


ing ſituation his affairs are in, to the 
timely ſuccours beſtowed by the royal 
hand ; and not a few are indebted to the 
ſame beneficence, for an extrication from 
thoſe misfortunes to which the moſt pro- 
vident of ſuch as engage in buſineſs, are 

| | | ſome- 
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ſometimes liable, from a variety of un- 
foreſeen caſualties. 


F rederick, like his father Chriſtian, 
was thoroughly ſenſible that money is the 
ſine w of pacific, as well as of warlike 
undertakings. He did not, therefore, 
content himſelf with a paſſive protection 
of thoſe individuals from whoſe capacity 
and labours his dominions were to re- 
ceive their improvement. He knew that 
unleſs the plans concerted for that pur- 
poſe were vigorouſly ſet forward by thoſe 
| who were at the head of affairs, they 
muſt neceſſarily languiſh; and at length 
come to nothing in a country, where, 
for the ſeries of three unfortunate reigns, 
all purſuits of that nature had been al- 
moſt dropt, or but feebly countenanced, 
or rather, indeed, unaccountably neg- 
lected; and where the pernicious politics 
adopted at court, had occaſioned a ge- 
neral deficiency of means to enter upon 
them, among thoſe claſſes that are, from 

their ſituation in life, beſt calculated for 
the proſecution of ſuch enterprizes. He 
knew that the expenſive and fatal. diſputes 

"You I... which 
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which had continued, with very little in- 
terruption, during that long period, had 


entirely drained the ſources of popular 
wealth, by the heavy burdens laid upon 
trade and induſtry, and by the perpetual 


loſſes which unproſperous wars had brought 
upon commerce. Hence he ſaw the in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity of exerting his whole 


intereſt and power to retrieve the affairs 
of his country; which was ſo miſerably 


impoveriſhed and reduced to ſo weak a 
condition, that it muſt, in all probability, 
have been totally ruined, had not two 
monarchs ſucceſſively aroſe, equally Zea- 
lous to remedy the various evils with 
which it had been fo long and fo griev- 
oully afflicted. 

The reigns of Chriſtian VI. and of his 
ſon Frederick V. may not improperly be 


ſtyled the golden age of Denmark; ſo far 


as ſuch a title may be applied to a coun- 
try ſituated in no very defirable climate, 
and under a government as arbitrary and 
deſpotic in its principles as any in all 
Chriſtendom. When the allowances are 


Frederick V. died in 239 of 1766. 
made 
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made which thoſe two eſſential gonſider- 
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ations require, it will appear that no peo- 
ple have had leſs. reaſon to complain of 


the faults of adminiſtration, than the in- 
| habitants of Denmark, for the ſpace of 
forty years: a long tra& of time, when 
we reflect that during the whole of it, 
the intereſt of the commonweal has been 
invariably conſulted as the capital and 
main object; and this too by abſolute 
princes, invited by a multiplicity of mo- 
tives to a& otherwiſe; and encouraged by 
that moſt potent of all incentives, the 
ſtrength of examples on all ſides, to liſt 
under the ſtandard of ambition. Brilliant 
views, when attended with any plaufibi- 
lity, are ſeldom reſiſted even by the mo- 
derate. How much - wiſdom and pru- 


| dence, therefore, muſt theſe two illuſ- 


trious monarchs have been endowed with, 
to have withſtood the many, temptations 
_ thrown in their way by the defigning and 


the intereſted. With what ſagacity muſt. 


they have acted, to ſteer through the nu- 


merous difhculties that could not fail be- 


ing encountered by princes who were de- 
| F 2 © termined 
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termined to preſerve at once the tranqui- 
lity of their dominions, and the dignity 
of their crown : who knew that with- 
out the former their kingdom would in- 
evitably be again reduced to a forlorn con- 
dition; and that, unleſs the latter was 
properly maintained, the ſtate would be 
expoſed to no leſs danger. Inſpired with 
a thorough conviction of the neceſſity for 

applying themſelves to the buſineſs of 
their ſtation, they wholly devoted them- 
ſelves to this arduous taſk. They called 
forth their whole capacity, and kept it 
alive by a conſtant courſe of vigorous ex- 
ertion. By perſiſting unremittingly in 
this conduct, they learnt the great.art of 
- accommodating themſelves to -circum- 
| ſtances; and were enabled to face with 
ſucceſs, the trials and viciflitudes of the 
times they lived in. By managing with 
ſpirit and dexterity the various opportu- 
nities that offered, they role ſuperior to 
all difficulties; and found means to re- 
concile the happineſs of their ſubjects, 
with their . own perſonal en and 
* 
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loud in their praiſe. It is the nobleſt re- 
tribution a great mind can propoſe. To 
beſtow it faintly or curſorily, is abſolutely 
criminal. It robs the proprietor of his 


due. It deprives a prince of the only re- 


ward his ſubjeQs have it in their power 
to confer upon him; and tends to leſſen 
the warmth and zeal with which he la- 
bours for their happineſs. Swayed by 


theſe motives, we cannot too much ex- 


toll the great qualities of Chriſtian VI. 


and Frederick V. of Denmark. We can- 


not too cordially unite with the whole 
Daniſh nation, in acknowledging their 


worth. Harraſſed and oppreſſed by the 


miſconduct and the ambition of former 
adminiſtrations, the Danes will never for- 
get to whoſe paternal cares, to whoſe mild 
and equitable government they were fo 
long indebted for the bleſſings of peace, 
and the introduction of thoſe arts that 
are the ſource of domeſtic felicity. The 
auſpicious, the ſacred names of thoſe two 
| glorious monarchs will ever be remem- 


F 3 | bered 
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| bered with the warmeſt ſentiments and 


the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of gratitude; 
and, one may ſafely add, will powerfully 
conduce to raiſe up imitators of their 
virtues. 

Notwithſtanding the "oY of the 


-world, the number of good princes is, 


unhappily for mankind, very ſmall in com- 
pariſon of the bad; or at leaſt of thoſe 


who have no claim to the eſteem and af- 


fection of their ſubjects. For this rea- 
ſon, when a monarch diſtinguiſnes him- 
ſelf from the croud of his equals, by a 
ſerious diſcharge of his duty, juſtice re- 
quires that his memory ſhould be tranſ- 


mitted to poſterity with the utmoſt ap- 


plauſe; both as a recompence of his own 
merit, and as an incitement to all ſo- 
vereigns to emulate him. When the 
deeds of wicked or deſpicable princes are 
recalled to notice, the reſentment and the 


virulence of mankind hardly know any 
bounds: every odious epithet is laviſned 
that imagination can produce: no c6- 


lours ſeem too black to employ in the re- 
preſentation of their conduc ; and the 
mind 


* 
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wind teems, as it were, with every foul 
and atrocious idea that can expreſs a pic- 


ture of deformity. While the names of 
| unworthy princes are conveyed to future 

generations, in ſo ſevere and mercileſs a 
manner, this becomes an additional rea- 
ſon, why we ſhould dwell on the remem- 


brance of thoſe who have deſerved well 


| of the world, with the utmoſt "me | 


bation and complacency. 

But in this review of the affairs of Den- 
mark, while the policy and wiſe govern- 

ment of its two laſt ſovereigns is thus de- 


ſervedly celebrated, it behoves us, at the 


lame time, to bear duly in our mind, how 
much greater their ſucceſſes would have 
been, and how much more flouriſhing 


their dominions, had the conſtitution of 
that kingdom been founded on a baſis ad- 


mitting more of independance in the ſub- 
jet, and leſs of unlimited ſway in the 


crown. Whatever encomiums have been 
paſſed on the moderation and lenity of 


the ruling powers in that monarchy, it 


Rill remains an uncontroverted truth, that 


the e of this abſolute, irreſiſtible au- 
F 4 Nj * 
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thority, is an evil not to be eradicated 


| from the apprehenſions of men. Though 


individuals may be induced to place 


ſome degree of confidence in the equity 


of their ſuperiors, yet it will always have 
very ſtinted bounds, while theſe are en- 
truſted with the privilege of abuſing it, 
whenever their inclinations may happen 


to prompt them to it. Notwithſtanding 
the moſt flattering promiſes and proſpects, 


human nature is fo frail, that words and 


good intentions alone are not to be de- 


pended on. Solemn compacts, equally 
binding to both parties, are the ſole ſe- 
curity that mankind can with reaſon rely 
upon. The experience of all ages has 
ſufficiently ſhewn, that an acknowledged 
right and power in the people of reſiſting 


undue authority in the prince, is the only 


effectual barrier to oppreſſion. All other 
fences are feeble and precarious ; as being, 


in their nature, inconſiſtent with the idea 


of what is 1 by ſafety and ſe- 


curity. | 
It muſt, however, be confelled; there 


the 
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the poſſeſſion of civil liberty, who ima» 


gine that out of that happy pale no ſort of 
felicity can poſſibly exiſt ; and that all re- 


preſentations of the proſperity of thoſe. 
countries where arbitrary ſyſtems prevail, 
are falſe and imaginary, fabricated to de- 


Jude the unfortunate inhabitants into' a 
notion that their fituation is comfortable, 
by deceiving them into an oblivion of 
the ill-uſage to which they are hourly 


Hence, to thoſe who conſider only the - 


diſadvantageous fide of things, it may, 


perhaps, appear ſurpriſing, how a country 


like Denmark, ſubje& to deſpotiſm, and 


ſo lately plunged in poverty and defola- 
tion, ſhould, in the courſe of not many 


years, emerge to fo flouriſhing a ſtate, in 
compariſon to its paſt condition, and even 


to that of ſome other kingdoms. The 


fact, though real, ſeems. to them in a 
manner incredible, or at leaſt highly ex- 


aggerated. But the wonder ceaſes, when 


we reflect that as there is ſcarce any kind 
of animal, however fierce, that may not 


be tamed, fo there is no political inſti- 
tution, 
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tution, however repugnant in its prin- 


ciples to the felicity of human nature, 
that may not, if lodged in proper hands, 
be made ſubſervient to the good govern- 
ment and happineſs of ſociety. This is 
preciſely the caſe in Denmark; where 
the wiſe management of individuals in 
power has counterbalanced the defects of 
an evil conſtitution. The like has ſome- 
times happened in other abſolute monar- 
chies. From ſuch occurrences, indeed, 
the partiſans of unlimited power in ſo- 
vereigns, have inferred that the inconve- 


niencies imputed to it by the friends to 


civil liberty, are merely ideal, and exiſt 
in theory, rather than in practice. But 
an impartial adverſion to facts, teaches that 


examples of a mild and upright admi- 


niſtration in arbitrary ſtates are very rare; 
and that it ought, without heſitation, to 
be allowed, that freedom is the plan beſt 
calculated for the welfare of the com- 
munity. Liberty, like an open high road, 
leads more directly to the term propoſed. 


It is more adapted to, and more con- 


ſtent with, the natural appetites and in- 
6 clinations 
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clinations of men. It is attended with 
leſs intricacy, and the way lies more clear 
and leſs encumbered with difficulties. But 
deſpotiſm is, at beſt, but an oblique path, 


ſubject to numberleſs errors and perplex- 


ities. Whatever dexterity is manifeſted 

in conducting a ſyſtem of government 
framed on ſuch principles, ſtill its per- 
nicious tendency will diſcover itſelf in 
numerous inſtances, and baffle all the ef- 
' forts uſed to conceal it. Still, notwith- 
ſtanding all affected pretences to the con- 
trary, it will be found, by all who are 
within its reach and influence, heavy and 
oppreſſive in a variety of ſhapes. 
There is no country where the conſti- 
tution is unfavourable to liberty, which 
does not abound with the cleareſt proofs 
of what is here aſſerted. Every ſcheme and 
undertaking, however beneficial, however 
well intended and concerted, ſtill bears 
the marks of the ſpirit that preſides in 
the government. Denmark is not the only 
| realm where thoſe diſcouragements are 
$ felt, that reſult from too ſtinted a limi- 
tation of that PO to act at large, 
_ with- 
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without reſtraint, which is the very firſt 
inſtin& of human nature. If we caſt our 


eyes even on the beſt regulated ſtates, 
we ſhall conſtantly find, that wherever free- 


dom is baniſhed, fetters of various kinds 


are thrown on thoſe enterprizes that are 
patronized by the public, and no leſs on 
the private efforts of individuals. Let 
any impartial perſon, acquainted with the 
forms and methods of carrying on trade 
and buſineſs, in moſt of the European 


kingdoms, deliver his ſentiments on this 


head. He will be forced to acknowledge 
that, from frequent incidents, one would 


be apt to imagine the intention of go- 
vernment was abſolutely to vex and diſ- 


countenance all commercial intercourſe. 
To mention only France, where the ad- 
miniſtration piques itſelf on its diſcern- 
ment and care in whatever relates to the 
general police and regulation of domeſtic 


affairs, notwithſtanding it were unjuſt to 


deny it conſiderable merit in many of 
theſe particulars, yet its oppreſſive, ty- 
rannical management in many others is, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, intolerable; and amounts, 

: in 
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in a number of caſes, almoſt to a prohi- 
bition of reciprocal dealing, through the 
ſevere and pernicious burdens with which 
it ſo often unneceſſarily, and wantonly, 
clogs all manner of mercantile tranſac- 
tions. This is an evil ſo very notorious, 


that there is hardly a province. in France 


that has not, more than once, laid 
formal remonſtrances againſt it before 
the miniſtry. But theſe have not hi- 
therto produced a remedy. It is com- 
mon to hear the French, who are engaged 
in buſineſs, lament with the utmoſt bit- 
terneſs the uneaſineſs of their ſituation; 
and complain that the neceſſary trade 
mutually carried on between the divers 
parts of France, is attended with fo 
many difficulties and impediments of all 
kinds, that one would think they were 
different ſovereignties at variance with 
each other, rather than portions of the 
_ ſame monarchy and ohne in fubjeQion 
to one common maſter. 
The like oppreffions prevail, mote or 
leſs, in all arbitrary ſtates. It is in free 
countries only that full ſcope and latitude 
18 
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is given to human induſtry. Hence flows 


the opulence of England and Holland; 


where an openneſs and generoſity of po- 
litical principles invites mankind to launch, 
with ſpirit and ſecurity, into every branch 
of buſineſs from whence profit is to be 
gathered through labour and perſeverance. 


For the ſuperior excellence of the maxims 


of government in theſe two nations, one 
need only appeal to the prodigious influx 
of foreigners among them. Whenever 
people are ſeen to flock from all parts, to 
any particular ſpot, it is a deciſive argu- 
ment of its ſuperiority in thoſe reſpects, 
of which the conſideration attracts ſuch 
multitudes. 

As to that zeal for the a” which 


may occaſionally animate the miniſters of 


an abſolute king, it is tranſitory in its na- 
ture, and depending entirely on the dif- 
poſition of their maſter, cannot be relied 
upon; as a ſteady, unbiaſſed purſuit of 
patriotic meaſures is ſeldom to be found 


in a deſpotic monarch: a ſucceſſion of two 


ſuch princes as Chriſtian-VI. and F rede- 
rick V. of Denmark, is an event very | 
| rarely 
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rarely met with in hiſtory ; and ought to 


be eſteemed a ſingular and happy deviation 
from the general behaviour of arbitrary 


ſovereigns. Whatever advantages, there- 


fore, may reſult to a ſtate from the per- 


ſonal good qualities of its rulers, yet no- 
thing can ſhew more palpably a ſhallow- 
_ neſs of judgment in political matters, than 
to infer from thence that ſuch qualities 
alone are ſufficient to inſure the laſting 


felicity of a people. Without a deeper 
= rooted principle of ſtability, without a 


conſtitutional permanency of the ſpirit 
from which the greatneſs and proſperity 
of a nation is to flow, nothing ſolid and 
durable can be expected. However flou- 


riſhing the face of affairs may be, they 
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are every inſtant liable to the moſt ſudden 


reverſe, and are always in a ſtate of un- 
certainty and fluctuation. Let us conſult 


the hiſtory of that kingdom, which, as 
the perpetual rival of Great Britain, is, 
from that motive, choſen as the principal 


object of our notice on this 'occafion. 


France, during the courſe of the laſt and 


= preſent century, has experienced the moſt 
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REVOLUTIONS 
amazing variety of revolutions, in what- 
ever relates to commerce, and the moſt uſe- 
ful and profitable arts. When Henry IV. 
juſtly ſurnamed the Great, aſcended the 
throne, and put an end to thoſe horrid trou- 
bles that had ſo long convulſed every part of 


that monarchy, his good ſenſe, his munifi- 
cence, his patriotiſm, his indefatigable ap- 


plication to buſinefs, gave a new turn to every 
thing: and it was with great reaſon his peo- 
ple promiſed themſelves all manner of hap- 
pineſs under a prince, who enjoyed with 


ſo real a pleaſure, the welfare of the moſt 


inconſiderable individual, as often to diſ- 


. guiſe himſelf, and lay aſide all royalty, 


in order to pry, with a truly noble cu- 
rioſity, into the circumſtances of, the in- 
ferior claſſes; and to hear, from their 
own mouths, whether his earneſt and in- = 
ceſſant endeavours to procure. their eaſe 
and well being. had wrought. that de- 
ſirable effect. While ſuch a monarch 


reigned, the condition of his ſubjects, in 


general, could not fail being comfortable; 
the more ſo, indeed, when we reflect that 


France was not at that era enflaved as 


2 non, 
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now, and that the. conſtitution ſtill pre- 


ſerved a great ſhare of its former hberty. 


Aſter the unfortunate death of that ex- 


cellent king, the affairs of the French 
nation underwent the moſt fatal alteration 


that could befall them. The conſti- 
tution itſelf was overturned ; and, toge- 


ther with it, the tranquility and the wel- 
fare of the public were ſacrificed to that 
luſt of abſolute dominion, which ſeized 
the rulers of the ſtate, Till this iniquit- 


ous ſyſtem was completely ſettled, there 
was no peace of any duration in that 
kingdom; and it became the prey of in- 
W ternal divifions during the greater part of 
= the reign of Lewis XIII. The miniſtry 


of cardinal Richelieu was far from being 


favourable to trade and induſtry. His 


pride, his haughtineſs, his over-bearing 


1 diſpoſition breathed nothing but the ad- 


: vancement of deſpotiſm, and the humi- 
lation of all orders of the realm. Car- 


dinal Mazarin had more ſuppleneſs and 


5 ſubtlety in his temper; but he was too 


much employed in perfecting the ſyſtem 
commenced by the former, to pay much 
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attention to any other object. The paci- 
fication that enſued on the cloſe of Lewis 
XI V's minority, opened a fairer proſpect 


to the public, by the choice he made of 
Colbert for his miniſter. While that great 
ſtatęeſman lived, the trade and commerce 

France flouriſhed with the moſt diſtin- 
. luſtre; and the protection which 
the crown was, through his wiſdom, in- 
duced to grant to many beneficial under- 
takings, afforded the means of proſper- 
ing to a conſiderable num ber of indivi- 
duals. But this proſperity was far from 
being general, and diffuſed through all 


claſſes ; and laſted only while he remained 


at the helm. He had, in the goodneſs 
of his heart, concerted the moſt excel- 
lent plans for rendering the fituation and 
circumſtances of the induſtrious and la- 
bouring claſſes, as comfortable as their 
condition would admit; but he lived, and | 
governed long enough to diſcover that 
there were invincible obſtacles in the way 
of ſo laudable a deſign; and that the 
maxims on which the government of 


France was founded, would never permit 


ſuch 
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ſuch meaſures to be carried into any ex- 


tenſive execution, and would always coun- 
teract the operations of any miniſtry, how- 


ever zealous and fincere in ſo ſalutary an 
attempt. 


On the demiſe of Colbert; the many 


branches of commerce he had fo afli- 
 duouſly and fo ſucceſsfully patronized, 


began to feel the negle& of his ſucceſfors 


in office, and gradually to decline; From 
that period to the cloſe of the ſeventeenth. 


century, a ſpace of no more than feven- 


teen years, the diminution wrought in 


them was ſo palpable, that it became no 


ſmall motive of encouragement to the 
enemies of Lewis XIV. to enter, with 


equal vigour and confidence, into the ex- 


ecution of the defign they had formed, to 
reduce within bounds, the arrogance and 
exorbitant pretenſions of that ambitious 


prince. The flight of the Proteſtant part 


of the French nation, and the terrible 
war that preceded the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, contributed to this fall of the com- 


merce of France, in the moſt effectual, 
as well as the moſt woeful manner, It was 
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ſo plain and viſible, that, on the opening 


of the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 


many of the wiſeſt heads in Lewis XIV's 
court and councils, were highly appre- 


| henſive the finances of France would ne- 
ver be rendered {ufficient to ſupport the 


cauſe of the . Bourbon family ; and ſome 


memorials appeared at that time, wherein 


the decay of the riches and the trade, 
and conſequently of the power of France, 


_ was ſhewn by decifive and unanſwerable 
proofs. The difficulties under which the 


French | miniſtry laboured, during the 
whole courſe of that war, fully evinced 
the poverty of the nation. On the death 
of Lewis XIV. the immenſe debts he left 
unpaid, and the various projects that were 
fallen upon to provide for them, in ſome 
| ſhape, threw the whole kingdom into 


confuſion. In the mean time, the govern- 


ment was fain to make uſe of the moſt 


unwarrantable expedients, in order to 
procure money for neceſſary expences. 


Since that æra, the commerce of France 


revived, for a time, in ſuch a manner as 


to become an object of ſurprize, and even 
ö 15 of 
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of alarm to its neighbours, eſpecially to 
Great Britain. But ſtill what has been 
ſaid concerning its former condition, 

ſtrongly demonſtrates that its riſe or fall 
depends directly and immediately on the 
diſpoſition of thoſe at the helm. While 
they purſue the proper intereſt of the 
public, undoubtedly the good effect of 


ſuch a conduct will appear. Thus, dur- 
ing the miniſtry of cardinal Fleury, France 


= recovered amazingly from the loſſes it 


had ſuſtained during the latter years of 
Lewis XIV. and notwithſtanding the ſu- 
perficial among the French, were con- 


ſtantly inveighing againſt that miniſter, for 


his averſion to any meaſures that might 
tend to involve them in: hoſtilities, yet 
the judicious have always acknowledged, 
that his exaltation to miniſterial power, 


and his long continuance in it, was the 


molt fortunate event that could have be- 


fallen France at the critical period when 
it took place. His ſucceſſors were per- 
= ſons of quite another temper: reſtleſs, 


ambitious, aſpiring at military glory, they 
ditdained his pacific views, and bethought 
„ them- 
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themſelves of nothing but treading in 
the eps of Lewis XIV. the conſequence 
of which has been the moſt deplorable neg. 

lect and oppreſſion of trade and induſtry, 
followed by domeſtic calamities of every 
| denomination throughout the kingdom, 

In England, in Holland, the commer- 
cial ſpirit of both people is demonſtrably 
of an intirely different ſpecies. The broad 
bafis of ſecurity on which it is founded, 
inſpires them with a boundleſs confidence 
in all matters of this kind. Not only the 
authority for ſuch laws and ordinances as 
relate to property, flows from their aſ- 
ſent, but their very frame and texture 
depend on their on ſenſe and determi- 
nation of the caſe in queſtion.. Hence 
they receive a ſtrength and ſtability, of 
which the governing powers are too con- 
ſcious, to attempt the leaſt infringement 
of them. The commercial claſſes know 
what they have to truſt to; and are not 
afraid of being diſturbed or thwarted in 
their ſpeculations by the wantonneſs or 
caprice of their rulers. Hence too theſe 


en are uſually attended. with 
bold- 
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| boldneſs and reſolution : the full ſcope 
of buſineſs is purſued with courage and 
| dignity, and the name of a merchant be- 
comes reſpectable. 

Far different is the progreſs af trade 
and commerce in ſuch ſtates, to what it 
is in countries ſubje& to abſolute power. 
When we conſult the annals of England, 
or of Holland, we ſee a far different ſcene 
to what appears in the annals of France, 
of Spain, of Portugal, of Denmark, and 
of other kingdoms where ſimilar ſyſtems 
of government prevail. In theſe we find 
nothing, as already obſerved, but uncer- 
tainty in the adminiſtration of thoſe de- 
partments. Sometimes, indeed, an au- 

ſpicious genius may ariſe to retrieve and 
conduct them with ſucceſs. But this is 
merely accidental. His tenure is preca- 
rious; and he has generally too many 
other views to anſwer, and too many 
tempers to humour, to exert himſelf ac- 
cording to his real inclination, ſuppoſing 
it ever ſo laudable. This is by no means 
the caſe in a free nation. Its intereſt is 


too well known, and too well ſupported 
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by the unanimous voice of the public, 
not to be generally very much reſpected, 
even by the moſt ambitious and moſt 


: daring individuale that happen to be en- | 


truſted with the. management of its af- 
fairs. In conſequence of this reſpe&, no 


| burdens are laid upon any branches of 


induſtry, which it is foreſeen: would prove 
detrimental and oppreſhve. This. care- 


fulneſs and attention ſubſiſt on the moſt 


preſſing emergencies; and however great 
the taxes may be that are demanded for 
the uſe of the ſtate, ſtill an eye is had 
to the repartition and manner of levying 


them, which diminiſhes the weight ſo 


ſenſibly and ſo conſiderably, as to render 
them far more ſupportable than much 


ſmaller ſums exacted in arbitrary govern- 


ments. The reſult. of this cautious me- 
thod of- proceeding i 1s that, whether in 


peace or in war, ſuch a nation ſtill finds 


means to carry on its trade to advantage, 
through the protection and regard paid to 


5 it by thoſe at the helm; who are too ex- 


perimentally acquainted witn the neceſſity 
of complying with the expectations of 
1 2 | - | | | the 
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the public, to overlook them on ſuch eſ- 
ſential occafions. Thus we ſee that ever 
ſince the foundation of the Dutch com- 
monwealth, its commerce has conſtantly 
thriven, in deſpite of every difficulty that 
a moſt bloody and inveterate war could 


throw in its way, It flouriſhed with un- 


L interrupted luſtre, and continued perpe- 


tually increaſing, from the time of the 


celebrated union of the Seven Provinces at 
Utrecht, to the acknowledgement of their 
independent ſovereignty at the treaty of 
Weſtphalia: a period of near fourſcore 
years, ſpent in the moſt extenſive hoſti- 
lities by ſea and land, in various quarters 
of the globe. During the three ſhort, but 
terrible naval wars they waged with Eng- 
land, in the time of Cromwell and 
Charles II. their trade was ſtill maintained 


with ſplendour. In the laſt, eſpecially. 
wherein they had the additional weight 
of France to withſtand, though they 
were at firſt overpowered at land. by the 
numerous armies of Lewis XIV. yet their 

ſuperiority at ſea was ſo deciſive, and their 


commerce every where fo vaſt and ſurpriſ- 
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ing, that the princes and people in the 


Eaſtern parts of the world, could never 
be induced by the French, who traded or 
travelled in thoſe countries, to believe 


that the Dutch were not a far greater 


and more powerful nation than the 


French, when they compared the riches, 


the quantity of ſhipping, the force of the 
former, to that of the latter in thoſe 
8 : | 

Obſervations of much the * nature 


| may be made with reference to England, 
from the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth to 


the preſent time. We have fince that 
epocha, experienced the moſt terrible 
commotions at home ; and have been en- 


gaged in many great and expenſive wars 


abroad: yet our commerce has al ways 
been on the encreaſe. Heavy loſſes have, 
undoubtedly, fallen on individuals ; but 
the bulk of trade has not only ſtood its 
ground, but made the moſt aſtoniſhing 
progreſs. As a proof of this, we need 
only reflect on the conſtant and rapid 
augmentation of our marine, and of that 


branch of the revenue. which goes under 
© the 


OF DENMARK. 

the denomination of cuſtoms. Theſe two 
articles may be conſidered as the pulſe of 
the Britiſh body politic; and clearly ma- 
nifeſt the wealth and proſperity of the 
public to have been largely and uninter- 


418 ruptedly on the advance. 


From what has been Aae in this 


: 3 digreffion, it follows that unleſs the con- 


ſtitution of a ſtate be founded on princi- 
ples of freedom, it never can attain to 
that plenitude and ſtability of national 
opulence and grandeur which reſult from 
an unreſtrained mung of all ad- 
vantages, 

Thus, notwithſtanding all the enden 
vours of Chriſtian VI. and Frederick V. 
Denmark could not reach that degree of 
ſtrength and proſperity to which it had 
riſen in the foregoing ages, while under 
a limited monarchy. Two invincible ob- 
ſtacles ſtood in their way. The firſt was 
the neglect of Frederick IV. to avail him- 
ſelf af the diſturbances in Europe at the 
beginning of the preſent centuty. This 
was an error of the primeſt magnitude, 
as it was wholly irretrievable. The ſe- 

| cond, 
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' truth, that the ports of Denmark now 
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cond, however, was no leſs an obſtruction ; 


as it conſiſted in the very nature of the 


government. This was, indeed, a ra- 


dical evil; an evil the more difficult to 
remove, as it never appeared in that light 
to thoſe who only could remove it. While 
this bac ſubſiſts, it will be impoſſible for 
that people to make the figure they did 


in preceding times. Much, undoubtedly, 
may be done, and much has been ef- 


| tected, to ſet things on a flouriſhing foot- 


ing; but, to the attentive and unpreju- 
diced, much more remains to be com- 
pleted, before Denmark can arrive to a 
full equality of importance with nts it 


was formerly. e 


It is affirmed, with hw appearance - of 


contain twice, the number of ſhipping 
they did at the demiſe of Frederick IV. 


This, certainly, is a noble and prodigious 9 


inereaſe, in the ſpace of forty years, 
which have elapſed ſince his death; and 


does infinite hondur to thoſe who have 


had the guidance of affairs in that coun- 


. But, if we enter into that detail 


which 


IG 
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which is abſolutely: requiſite to ren 
the merits of ſuch a cauſe, we thall find 


| ſyſtem that governs Denmark, may not 
be guilty of magnifying matters in the 


the proſperous years of Chriſtian IV. 
| when the commercial veſſels belonging to 
the ſubjects of that kingdom, amounted 
to upwards of twelve hundred ; beſides 
the royal navy, which afforded ſome of 
the largeſt and beſt ſhips in all Europe. 


employs a greater number at preſent, ſtill 
it will not follow that Denmark is a 
greater maritime power now than it was 
then. All political compariſons of this 

= ſort muſt be made with reference to times 
and circumſtances. In the days of Chriſ- 

= tian IV, neither the Engliſh, nor the 
Dutch, had attained to the meridian of 
their naval ſtrength. Towards the coma 
mencement of the reign of James I. of. 
England, there were not, in the whole 


Britiſh 


5 


that though the partiſans of che deſpotic Jo 


leaſt, yet they ſeem tv forget, or rather 
to rurn their notice from, tne far ſuperiour 
ſituation the Daniſh marine was in, during 


If it ſhould be anſwered that Denmark 
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dominions, more than three ſhips of three 


hundred tons, in the merchant ſervice. ' 
This fact reſts on the authority of Sir 
Joſiah Child; whoſe veracity has never 
been called in queſtion ; and whois quoted 
here, purely on account of the remark- 


ableneſs of what is advanced. In the 
reign of Charles the Firſt, together with 


the increaſe of trade, the number and 
bulk of ſhips were augmented. But ſtill 


the influence of Denmark at fea, was 


much more on a parity with that of Eng- 
land than at pretent; and it was a long 
time before the republic of Holland 


thought itſelf ſtrong enough to inſiſt on 


that crown's lowering the duties impoſed 
on its veſlels ſailing through the Sound 
into the Baltic. The truth is that, in 
thoſe times, the ſhipping of Denmark, 
though inferior to that of England as 
well as to the ſhipping of the United 
Provinces, was looked upon by both thoſe 
powers in a very reſpectable light; and a 
quarrel with that realm would have then 
appeared much more ſerious, and attended 

2 with 


OF DENMARK. 


with much more danger t than at this 


day. 


and beſt founded reaſon, be aſſerted, that 
the kingdom of Denmark, with all the 


improvements it has received during a long 


ſeries of years, ſtill continues on a footing 
of inferiority to what it has formerly been, 
in the ſcale of political comparifon with 
other ſtates. The cauſe of this inferi- 
ority has been aſſigned; and it would be 
the height of partialify and weakneſs, to 
imagine that any more cogent and more 
effective can be diſcovered. It operates 
in that country in ſo clear and perceptible 
a manner, that nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that, while it exiſts there, it 


will infallibly and invariably continue to 


prove the moſt unſurmountable foe to 
that deſirable condition to which the in- 
habitants with time, labour, and patience 


might attain, if this internal enemy were 


once thoroughly ſubdued, 80 Th 
The proſperity of a country that is un- 
der a deſpotie adminiſtration, is not to 


be 


Thus, when we come to a cloſe con- 
ſideration of facts, it may, with the juſteſt 
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be meaſured according to an equal term 
of proſperity that is incident to a free 
ſtate. It would, for inſtance, be abſurd 
to rate the augmentation of commerce 
and opulence, either in England or in 
Holland, during any fixed period of time, 
no higher than in Denmark. The diſad- 
vantages attending tranſactions that are ſub- 
ject to the caprice of government, are al- 
moſt inconceivable to thoſe who are not 
experimentally acquainted with them. 
As it is an indiſputable axiom, that the 
true baſis of a flouriſhing trade is the 
regular, conſtitutional freedom of the 
country where it is carried on, whatever 
encomiums may be laviſhed on the com- 
mercial ſplendor of a realm where deſ- 
potiſm prevails, they would certainly be 
miſtaken who ſhould build on them a 
perſuaſion of its approaching, in any like 
degree, to the mercantile greatneſs of a 
nation that lives in the full enjoyment of 
civil liberty. | 

Let us not be dazzled, then, with the 
pompous accounts which ſome writers 
have given of the preſent felicity of the 
: Daniſh 


0 F DENMARK. 


Danich nation. Doubtleſs tlleif trade: is 


much increaſed, ſince the demiſe of Fre- 

derick IV. and buſineſs of all kinds has 
met with more encouragement, than dur- 
ing-his reign, and that of his predeceſſor 
Chriſtian V. But let no one imagine their 
felicity, at this day, equals that which 
they poſſeſſed before the Revolution, which 
happened among them in the laſt century. 
The accounts that are given us of their 
anceſtors, in thoſe days, repreſent them 


ins fir more proſperous light than that 


in which their poſterity now appear. 
True it is that many of the modern arts 


of refinement were then unknown, i in that | 


country; and that even the court itſelf of 
the famous Chriſtian IV. did not exhibit 


ſo many models of finiſhed breeding, as 


that of his preſent and late ſucceſſors. 


But in lieu of "thoſe needleſs, and often 
pernicious refinements, the generality of 


the people lived in plenty, dwelt in houſes 
comfortably furniſhed, and were not op- 
prefſed with unneceſſary burdens. This is 


a truth which is far from being applicable 


to their deſcendants ; who, notwithſtand- | 


"TL. . 3 H ing 
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Ing their hardſhips have been ſomewhat 
| mitigated of late years, are, not by any 
means, to be placed on the ſame level 


of eaſe and contentment. with their fore- 
fathers. 

It was then cuſtoragty,.: among the com- 
mon ruſtics, often to meet and deliberate 


together about the affairs concerning their 
reſpective diſtricts. Theſe meetings were 
uſually accompanied with all manner of 


rejoicing and jollity, ſuitable to their tem- 
per and condition. They frequently 
matched and married their daughters on 
theſe occaſions, and it ſeldom happened 
that a bride was given away empty handed. 


A houſe and domeſtic accommodations 


were what parents could very commonly af- 
ford to beſtow ; and a good pecuniary. por- 


tion, according to the value of money 


in thoſe days, was far from being any ra- 
rity. But things are in theſe times much 
altered. The very chief burghers in the 
principal towns. are not in circumſtances to 
diſplay much generoſity on theſe occaſions. 
Portions of any material value are ſeldom 
A houſe, and perhaps a con- 
tiguous 
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tiguous piece of ground, a ſtock of linen 


and houſehold appurtenances, together with 


cloathing for the bride, are eſteemed no in- 


conſiderable dowry. As to the peaſantry, 

the wretchedneſs of their fituation leaves 

no room for much expectations of this 

nature. Such as are leſs needy than the 
generality, think they have behaved with 
uncommon munificence, if they beſtow a 

ſmall quantity of wearing apparel, with 
a few trinkets and. ſome furniture. 


Neither are we to look for large for- 
tunes even among the capital citizens and | 
merchants. All things in this country 


are too much in a ſtate of mediocrity, 
for any remarkable number of individuals 


to ſoar above the common level. What 


in London, or Amſterdam, would be re- 


puted a middling fortune, at moſt; is, at 


Copenhagen, deemed a very large one. 
The fame rule. holds Pt; in the very 
higheſt ranks. 


Thus, when we enter with ſome pre- 


ciſion into the circumſtances that conſti- 
tute domeſtic proſperity, and commercial 


grandeur, we ſhall find that, in the for- 
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mer, they are woefully fallen beneath that 


happy degree they enjoyed formerly ; and 
that, as to the latter, the advantages they 
have gained of late years, have by no 
means replaced them on the ſituation they 
were in during the reign of Chriſtian IV. 
Chriſtian VI. and Frederick V. were 
both, As it has been ſhewn, moſt excel- 


lent men, and moſt deſerving.” princes. 
Their moderation, their benen, the 
attention they paid to commerce, in- 
duſtry, and whatever could contribute to 
the welfare of their kingdom, cannot be 
too loudly commemorated. But while 
their zeal to promote the Happineſs of 
their country is ſo much extolled, we 
ought not to forget that the heavieſt load 
-under which It groaned, wu not dimi- 
Aiſhed in their time. io | 
This oppreſſive burden was a numerous 
ſtanding army; the neceffity of maintain- 
_ ing which, was one of thoſe evils that 
"are infeparable from an arbitrary govern- 
ment; as without ſuch an aſſiſtant it 
cannot be effectually ſupported. Great, 
however, as this evil was, it ought rather 
b ; is 
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to be conſidered as reſulting from as 


genius of the times, and of the conſti- 


tution, in the principles of which they 


were bred, than as flowing. from their 
own native diſpoſition. | 

In this matter few changes were made. 
The plan ſettled, as already mentioned, 
in the reign of Chriſtian V. anſwered ſo 
well in the eye of a deſpotic court, that 
it has been adopted by all ſucceeding ad- 

miniſtrations, and continues at this day 
in full force. Few are the places in Den- 


mark of any note, which overflow not, 
in a manner, with ſoldiers. Copenhagen, 


the capital, a city which is reputed not 


to exceed the dimenſions of Briſtol, con- 


tained no leſs than eight thouſand in the 
mild and pacific reign of Frederick V. 
the late king; and it is ſuppoſed that an 


equal, if not a larger number, may be 


found there at this time; ; eſpecially when 
the preſent diſturbances are conſidered. 


Proportionable garriſons are kept in every 


other place. In hort, both Denmark 
and Norway ſwarm with military men; 


who are cantoned wherever there is the 
H 3 5 leaf 
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leaſt apprehenſion their aſſiſtance may be 
wanted, either for the defence of the 
country againſt a foreign enemy, or to be 
employed i in preſerving peace and e 
tion among the natives. 

Thus the army, which may be rightly 
termed the moſt devouring, deſtructive 
monſter in politics, was not only ſuffered 


to remain as unreafonably numerous as 


before, but was even gradually increaſed 
to ſo enormous a degree, that, towards 
the concluſion of the war, which was 
terminated by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, the military liſt in Denmark a- 
mounted to upwards of ſeventy thouſand 
men, and the marine to near twenty 
thouſand. 

It is hard to tell the motives that could 
induce theſe two princes to keep ſuch 
vaſt armies on foot. Neither of 'them 
were ever engaged in any war. The al- 
tercations that happened between the 
crown of Denmark and the houſe of Hol- 
ſtein, were not of a nature to occaſion 
| great apprehenfions. Ruſſia was the only 
poleptate that would have heartily eſ- 

pouſed 


OF DENMARK. 
pouſed the cauſe of this latter ; but Ruſſia 


was- too diſtant to be much feared. Its 
marine was declined from what it had 
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been in the days of Peter the Great; and 


that of Denmark was on a better foot- 
ing. An attack by land was what Den- 


mark had no reaſon to dread. Too many 
obſtacles ſtood in the way of Ruſſia. 


Too many formidable powers would have 


readily combined to prevent its entrance 
into Germany. Thus it ſhould ſeem that 
Chriſtian VI. in whoſe reign this alter- 


W cation fell out, needed not to have ex- 
pended ſuch immenſe ſums in the arma- 
ments and military preparations he was 


ſo intent upon, both by ſea and land. 
Frederick V. followed too cloſely, in 


this particular, the example of his pre- 
= decefior ; and they have both been fo 
SW faithfully copied in theſe pernicious po- 


litics, that not long fince the forces of 


= Denmark were computed to be no leſs 


than eighty thouſand ſtrong. 
In this prodigious multitude of men 


the militia is indeed included. This ud © 


doubtedly is a material deduction from 
„„ 
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the liſt in actual employ. But ſtill the 
perpetual ſubjection to martial law, and 
the obligation individuals are under of be- 
ing conſtantly ready to obey the ſummons _ 
of their officers, are alone a very griev- | 
ous oppreſſion: and the hourly appre- 
henſion of being taken from their occu- 
pations, naturally tends to render people 
leſs diligent and ſolicitous in their ap- 
plication to buſineſs. Hence a neglect of 
their various callings enſues among thoſe 
claſſes, the labour and induſtry. of which 

are the greateſt treaſure of a ſtate, 
Very conſiderable reductions, however, 
have latterly taken place with regard to 
the numbers kept in ſtanding ſervice and 
pay. The neceſſity of leſſening fo im- 
moderate, and ſo uſeleſs a body of forces, 
was the more indiſpenſable, as there were 
no ſtated national funds in Denmark, 
from whence a ſufficiency could be col- 
lected for the ſupport of ſuch an army; 
the ſubſiſtance of which depended chiefly 
on foreign ſubſidies. It may now conſiſt 
of about forty thouſand men, But even 
BY * is thought, by good judges, 
much 


| 0 dom; and is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, applicable 
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much too large and diſproportionate to 
any viſible exigencies in the prefent cir- 


cumſtances of that kingdom: though it 


muſt be confeſſed, at the ſame time, that 


= ſuch methods are uſed in maintaining it 
| as much lighten the expence. Part of the 


ſoldiery is allowed to follow the trades 


and occupations they were bred to. This 


permiſſion holds good - moſt of the year 
during which ſpace they receive no pay. 
Thus military duty is done by rotation ; 
and a portion of the troops left to ſubſiſt 
upon their own labour; being ſupplied 
by the crown with little more than ac- 
coutrements, quarters, and cloathing. 
From what has been ſaid it appears that 
while Denmark continues ſubject to ab- 
ſolute monarchy, it will never arrive at 
that amplitude of domeſtic happineſs which 
is the portion of a free people only. What- 
ever may be reported of its preſent fe- 


= licity, muſt always be underſtood with 


many reſtrictions. But even what is ſaid 


on this head, - cannot include indiſcrimi- 


nately all claſſes of people in that king- 


to 
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REVOLUTIONS 


to little more than to the trading part of 


the community and to ſuch as reſide in 
the cities and towns, who are chiefly ar- 
tificers and handicraftſmen. As to the 
peaſantry, they ſtill continue in much 
the ſame condition as heretofore ; and are, 
in ſome inſtances, the downright ſlaves of 


the proprietors of the lands they are em- 
ployed in cultivating. Theſe | proprietors _ 


are inveſted with almoſt the ſame power 
as the poſſefſors of eſtates in times paſt, 


in what relates to the management of 


them; and, with few exceptions, they 


treat their tenants with great ſeverity. 
Theſe, of old, having, as already men- 
_ tioned, a right to ſend repreſentatives to 


the aſſembly of the ſtates, often found 
means to redreſs the grievances of their 
diſtreſſed brethren. But now, as the little 


| ſhare of power they once enjoyed is en- 
tirely annihilated, they are looked upon 


with ſlight and contempt. 
There have indeed been divers laws 
enacted in their behalf, and perſons ap- 
pointed to protect and enable them to 
bring their complnings before a court of 
zuſ- 


OF DENMARK. 
juſtice. But in all this there 1s much 
more of ſnew than of reality. The au- 
thority of landlords is ſo exceſſive, and 
they are legally entitled to ſo many prero- 
gatives, that they have it always in their 
power to ill uſe and diſtreſs their tenants, 
in a variety of ways, without incurring 
the danger of a proſecution. Neither are 
they who are authoriſed to afſume their 
defence, ſufficiently diligent in the diſ- 
charge of their duty. This remiſſneſs 
proceeds from an unwillingneſs to involve 
themſelves in diſputes with the nobility 
and gentry; who bear very impatiently, 
and ſeize every opportunity of reſenting 
any interference between them and their 
tenants. 

Hence theſe meet with little relief; and 
are, in a great meaſure, abandoned to 
the diſpoſition of their reſpective land- 
lords; who, provided they behave with 
implicit ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, are 
generally ſuffered to exert what authority 
they pleaſe over their dependents. Thus, 
on en inſpection of the matter, we 


diſ- 
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diſcover their condition to be flaviſh and 


miſerable. | 
The ſeverities exerciſed os the land- 


holders in Denmark, are of ſuch a 


nature, that it is impoſſible, while they 


laſt, any conſiderable improvements ſhould 


ſhould take place in agriculture ; without 


_ which the imperfection of many other eſ- 


ſential branches of buſineſs is obvious. 
Born and bred in ſervitude, the poor pea- 


ſant is a ſtranger to thoſe hopes and ex- 


pectations that fill the mind of an Engliſh 


countryman, and incite him ſo power- 


fully to beſtir himſelf in the proſecution 
of his labours, when he ſees the happy 
effects of induſtry, in the comfortable con- 


dition wherein ſo many of his own call- 


ing have placed themſelves. But theſe 
are ſcenes to which a Daniſh ruſtic is ſel- 
dom witneſs. Hard labour and coarſe 
fare is the deſtiny he is taught to look 
for. Poverty and humility are the ſituation 


his landlord wiſhes to ſee him in; and his 


beſt endeavours are uſually exerted for 
that purpoſe. The various and manifold 
ns 555 
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ſervices to which he is 1 to 


him low. Thus circumſtanced, he has 
hardly a day that he can call his own; 


ſupport from the narrow ſpot that muſt 
of neceſſity be allotted him for his ſub- 


and generous leaſes that fill our Engliſh 
= counties with decent, reputable families, 
= and diffuſe throughout the realm à ge- 
= neral face of plenty and chearfulneſs, are 
ſeldom known in Denmark. 
From this diſpoſition: in the Daniſhi no- 
bility and gentry, their, vaſſals have little 
encouragement to expect from them, were 
they inclined to labour in the amelioration 
of their eſtates. As the whole amount of 
the revenue which ariſes from them, goes 
to the proprietor, the peaſant, who has no 
proſpect of reaping any benefit from his 
induſtry in the culture of them, becomes, 
of curſe, indifferent about ſuch matters. 
Hence the property of his landlord is 
cultivated with that careleſſneſs, or ra- 
ther, indeed, with that reluctance which 


1 


compel him, contribute effectually to keep 


and it is with“ difficulty he draws a ſcanty 


ſiſtence. Thoſe equitable rents, thaſe long 
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men naturally feel when the ſweat of 
their brows is given to others againſt their 
confent ; and though the natural awe they 
ſtand in of their maſters, obliges them to 
much exterior aſſiduity, vet it is plain 
that unleſs people are hearty in what they 
go about, their work never N in any 
conſiderable degree. 5 

From theſe cauſes it is eaſy to account 
for the indigence among the peaſants, as 
-well .as for the want of rural improve- 
ments in Denmark. This want is cer- 
tainly not owing to the nature of the 
ſoil; which, if not very fertile, is very 
far from barren; and might, with care 
and attention, afford a much ampler pro- 
duce than it uſually does. But this can- 
not be expected while they on whom the 
toil muſtfall; have no recompence in view 
to call it forth. | 

This preclufion to the induſtry of the 
country people, is undoubtedly the heavieſt 
grievince in the realm. How it has hap- 
pened that neither Chriſtian VI. nor Fre- 
derick V. provided an adequate remedy 
for fo great an evil, appears aſtoniſhing, | 
when 


OF DENMARK. 
when we reflect how efficaciouſly they in- 
ſpeed into every other department of 
the ſtate. It is not meant that they for- 
got this portion of their ſubjects, but that 
they did not procure them ſufficient relief. 
Perhaps, indeed, this was a province in 
which they were not willing to act at 
large, and with the ſame vigour as in 
other caſes. An apprehenſion of diſo- 
bliging their nobility, might poſſibly create 
an averſeneſs to exert their whole power 
in affairs of ſo delicate a nature as thoſe 
of private property are, even in the moſt 
arbitrary governments. This buſineſs had 
been left untouched by the preceding mo- 
narchs; who, inſtead of interfering be- 
tween the landlords and their vaſſals, had, 
on the contrary, made it a ſort of maxim 
in their domeſtic politics, to leave the 
former in poſſeſſion of their authority over 
their dependents; whoſe ſervitude was, 
with very little modification, ſtill con- 
tinued on the ſame hereditary footing as 
before. This ſeems the true motive that 
prevented thoſe two excellent princes from 


iaterpoling in this. matter ſo far as they 
would. 
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would, in all likelihood, have atheanisy 
done. They muſt, undoubtedly, have 
perceived that a reformation was at leaſt 
as much, if not more neceſſary here than 
elſe where. But it is no leſs probable 
they foreſaw, at the ſame time, they 
would have difficulties to encounter of a 
very arduous, and-even of a very dangerous 
nature. This has been the opinion of 
very ſenſible perſons. What has hap- 
pened ſince their time, ſeems to confirm 
this ſurmiſe ; as the late terrible cata- 
ſtrophes that have befallen the principal 
ſufferers in the late revolution, are by 
ſome aſcribed chiefly to their having made 
alterations in ſundry provinces of the 5 
| kingdom; too advantageous for the rural 
claſſes, and too favourable to their inde- 
pendency, to be borne with e by = 
the body of the nobles. | = 
However this may be, certain it is the il 
Daniſh nobility and gentry are very tena- 
cious of the power they enjoy over their 
tenants. It is in truth the only remnant 
of their former authority. For this rea- 
fon we may well ſuppeſe them exceſſively 
jealous 
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OF DENMARK. 
jealous of any meaſures that appear to have 
the leaſt tendency to curtail them of their 
privileges in this inſtance, which alone 
have been reſpected by the court ſince the 
great revolution that deprived them of all 
others. One may, indeed, confider this 
forbearance of the crown as a tacit con- 
dition of their allegiance; and as time and 
cuſtom are powerful ſanctions every where, 


W theſe privileges are now become a kind of 


and which, conſequently, they will uſe 


their utmoſt efforts to maintain, and will, 


certainly, never part with, unleſs com- 
pelled to it through downright and avowed 
violence. 4 5 tt 
While things are thus ſituated, it will 


be very difficult for the peaſan try, to emerge 
from the oppreſſions they endure, through 


any other means than the emulation that 


may ariſe among their maſters, to improve 
their eſtates by the ſame ways and prac- 


tices that are purſued in thoſe parts of 
Europe where the importance of agricul- 
ture is well underſtood ; and where it is 
become, what it ought always to be, a re- 

"You. 1. 8 gular 
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| gular ſcience, equally honourable and ad- 
vantageous to the profeſſor. When ſuch 
a ſyſtem is adopted, then, indeed, one 
may preſume the landholders will be con- 
vinced of the folly, as well as of the in- 
juſtice, of treating the laborious ruſtics 
as mere beaſts of burden. Then the ne- 
ceſſity will be fully ſeen, of rendering them. 
aſſociates and copartners in the profits 
that are to be derived from their labours, 
and of not conſidering them as ſlaves con- 
demned to work for the emolument of 
their maſters only. This alone is the me- 
thod through which the landed intereſt i in 
Denmark can proſper. While another is 
followed, people may boaſt of large poſ- 
ſeſſions and princely demeſnes; but their 
incomes will always prove inconſiderable, 
ia ſpite of the unfeeling eagerneſs with 
which they may ſqueeze all cy can out 
of their poor tenants, 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed that, of 
late years, the royal ſpirit of benignity 
that preſided with ſo much ſplendor in 
the two laſt reigns, has diffuſed itſelf to 

: ſeyeral of the principal nobility and gentry. 
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I here are, at preſent, in Denmark, ai- 


vers eſtates as judiciouſly and as generouſly 


ↄdminiſtered as any in the Britiſh domi- 


nions. The owners are happily perſuaded 


that their intereſts will never be ſo well 


conſulted, as when entruſted to the hands 


of ſuch as are to grow rich or poor in 
proportion with themſelves. The con- 


viction of this truth, plain and ſimple as 
it may appear, is the greateſt bleſſing that 
can happen to any country. Wherever it 


prevails; the fortunate effects of it are im- 


mediately felt. It is to this that England 


owes its ſuperiority over every country 
upon earth, It is due to this that thoſe 


parts of Denmark thrive lo remarkably, 


that are poſſeſſed by men of ſenſe and 
judgment enough to adopt our ſentiments 


and notions on this important ſubject. 
The difference perceivable between the 
lands of thoſe Daniſh gentlemen who act 
on this plan, and thoſe which belong to 
ſach as adhere to the abſurd and tyran= 


nical methods that have been ſo long in 
vogue, is immenſe, and almoſt incred- 


ible. | 
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= REVOLUTIONS 
Nor is it leſs aſtoniſhing that the im- 
preflion ſo remarkable and ſtriking a con- 
traſt muſt naturally make on all who are 
witneſſes of it, ſhould not have produced 
more beneficial effects than have hitherto 
appeared. Whatever the cauſes may be, 
the progreſs of this improving turn is 
amazingly flow, when the evident, the 
unanſwerable proofs of its utility and ne- 
ceſſity are taken into conſideration. Well 
may it be ſaid of the far greater majority 
of eſtated individuals among the Danes, 
that they have ears and will not hear, eyes 
and will not ſee their true intereſts in the 
management of their moſt valuable con- 
cerns. On the one hand, if they turn 
their eyes to the lands and tenants of the 
ſagacious few who have abandoned a me- 
thod ſhewn, by experience, to be both. 
unjuſt and ſenſeleſs, they have a proſpect 
that ſhould invite them to the moſt di- 
ligent imitation : they ſee grounds care- 
fully tilled, and pregnant with the bene- 
fits of an induſtrious and intelligent cul- 
tivation : they ſee houſes and tenements 
well built and comfortably furniſned: 
| they 


OF DENMARK. 
they ſee tenants plentifully fed, decently 
clad, and full of alacrity in the purſuit of 


their various occupations : they ſee the 


landlords themſelves riſing to uncommon 
affluence, and happy in the attachment 
of their dependents. On the other hand, 
when they caſt their eyes on their own 
poſſeſſions, they are preſented with the 


very reverſe in every poſſible reſpect: they 


ſee lands whoſe culture, through inex- 
perience and indolence, affords not half 
of what they might produce : they ſee 
farms going to decay, through the in- 
ability of their owners to keep them in 


proper repair: they ſee the wretched 


individuals that inhabit them, in want of 


thoſe neceſſaries without which a la- 
borious life is the extremity of human 


miſery : they ſee them poorly fed, un- 
comfortably clad, faint and languid in 
their work, heartleſs and diſcontented in 


their looks and appearance : they fee. 


their own affairs in a ſtate of mediocrity 
at beſt; and, at the ſame time, diſcover 
no reaſon to hope they will ever be brought 
to a more flourithing condition. In ſhort, 
5 jo Il; + - wa 
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fects of the ſoil. In order to remedy this 
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which ever way they turn their attention, 


they find cauſe to be ſtruck with conviction 


of the meanneſs and the abſurdity of their 


own conduct, and with ſhame at the proſ- 
perity of thoſe whom they have not ſenſe 
or courage to imitate. 

They who have ſpoken moſt favourably 
of the kingdom and country of Den- 


mark, have not been able to deny the ge- 


neral ſtate of poverty in which the boors 
continue, notwithſtanding the earneſt en- 


deavours of the two late princes, whoſe _ 
edicts in their favour have not anſwered 


the goodneſs of their intention in any ex- 
tenſive degree. It is certainly the attempt 


wherein thoſe two monarchs have met 


with the leaſt ſuccels ; and yet they took 
abundant pains to ſucceed. Frederick V. 


in particular, exerted himſelf in a man- 


ner that redounded highly to his repu- 


tation, and equally manifeſted his pene- 
tration and humanity. He was convinced 


that ignorance and unſkillfulneſs were 


much greater obſtacles to the advancement. 
of agriculture in Denmark, than the de- 


de- 
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deficiency, he empowered thoſe of his 
council, who preſided at the board of im- 
provements erected by his father, to ſeek 
out, and ſelect ſuch perſons as were con- 


ſpicuous for their abilities in natural Know- 
ledge. Theſe were commiſſioned to tra- 


vel, at his expence, in the beſt cultivated 


parts of Europe. England, Holland, and 


Flanders, were pointed out as the coun- 
tries chiefly worthy of examination. Theſe 
were accordingly viſited, and ſtudied with 


an exactneſs and with an application ade- 


quate to the importance of the taſk ; and 


a treaſure of information was brought 


home, that fully anſwered the . of 
ſending them abroad. 

Of all thoſe countries, as none me- 
rited their attention ſo much as England, 
none was ſurveyed with ſo much induſtry. 


It was chiefly here they fixed the ſeat of | 


their various ſpeculations, and proſecuted 


them with particular aſſiduity; as fully ap- 


peared from the journal of their many 
laborious diſquiſitions and reſearches in 


every place deſerving of their notice. 
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REVOLUTION Ss: 

From this work, which was executed 
with great judgment and maſterlineſs, 
plans were taken, and regulations framed, 


in order to try with ſpirit and prompti- 


tude, how far an adherence to Engliſh 
precedents and rules, in agriculture, was 
praQticable in the climate and country of 
Denmark. To forward ill more ſo very 
beticficial an undertaking, the king, with 


his wonted generolity, made ample aſ- 


ſignments of his own lands, to be cul- 
tivated and enjoyed on the terms and 
leafes that are uſual in England; and ex- 
horted all, over whom he had any imme- 
diate influence, to try the like experi- 
ments. His munificence on this occaſion 


was very remarkable: he made large ad- 
vances in money, flock, and implements 


of huſbandry 1n all kinds, either fabri- 
cated in England, or made after the Eng- 


liſh manner. In Mort, he omitted no- 


thing that could contribute to the ſucceſs - 
of ſo excellent a deſign. 
Animated by his example, many of his 


courtiers, and others of the chief no- 


bility, 


OF DENMARK, 


bility, who were defirous of furthering 
this patriotic enterprize, ſeconded him 


with ſuitable zeal; and were ſoon copied 
by numbers of the inferior landholders. 


Their endeavours were well rewarded by | 


the improvements they effected; and Fre- 
derick lived long enough to have the ſa- 
tisfaction of ſeeing ample proofs that agri- 
culture might be brought to great per- 
fection in his kingdom, and become, 


with prudence and good management, a 


capital fund of riches to his ſubjects. 

But ftill the number of thoſe who have 
adopted theſe new methods of managing 
their eſtates, though great in itſelf, is very 
imall, comparatively to thoſe who prefer 
the old beaten track. As the government 
did not chuſe to interfere with a coercive 


authority, in the regulation of perſonal 
concerns, the proprietors of lands were 
left at liberty to make what arrangements 


they pleaſed in theſe matters; and moſt 
of them, from a ſtrange, irrational pro- 


penſity to ſacrifice realities to appearances, 


have rather choſen to remain the maſters 
and comptrollers at will of their tenants, 
| than 
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than to give up to them any greater part 
of their dependence than they were con- 


ſtrained to by law, however they might 
prove gainers by ſuch an agreement. Thus, 
notwithitanding the abolition of villain- 
age in many tracts, and the enacting of 
very. rigorous ordinances againſt the ty- 


ranny and oppreſſion of the ſuperior ranks, 


the condition of the country people is far 


from being bettered ſo diffuſively as n 


have been expected. | | 
A principal cauſe of the little ſucceſs 


| which the new ſyſtem of land-holding 


has met with, is that few countenance it 
but ſuch as have travelled i in the free and 


well cultivated parts of Europe. But the 


number of theſe is very inconſiderable in 
compariſon of thoſe who remain at home; 
and who having from their infancy been 
uſed to domineer over their family de- 
pendents, retain all their lives that pro- 


penſity to tyrannize, which is ſo difficult 


to eradicate in men whoſe minds and man- 
ners have not been ſmoothened by a li- 
beral converſe with the enlightened world. 


This falls to the ſhare of not many indi- 5 
| _ viduals. 


OF DENMARK. 
viduals in a country where the narrowneſs 
of fortune is ſo common a complaint ; 
and where thoſe who are in tolerable cir- 
cumſtances, are more intent on procuring 
themſelves a favourable reception at court, 
than on the improvement of their under- 
ſtandings by travel. 


But while the inferior claſſes of ſociety 


are ſubject to the ill- uſage of their ſu- 
periors, theſe, on the other hand, are no 
jeſs liable to the abſolute, uncontroulable 
dominion of the court; which, though it 
acts with lenity enough in the general 
courſe of its proceedings, yet is intimately 


cConſcious of its power; and even when 


inclined to ſoften its authority, is always 


careful to let it be fully ſeen. The no- 


bility and gentry are ſo convinced of this 


irrefiſtible ſtrength of the crown, that 
they have never entertained the leaſt no- 


tion of oppoſing, or even of complaining 


of it. Whatever individuals may venture 


to utter in their private, familiar inter- 


courſe: with each other, there is not a 


nobleman in Denmark, that ever had the 
daringneſs publicly and openly to diſ- 
approve 
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an opinion of this kind, immediately on 
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| approve of the preſent conſtitution ; or to 


arraign the conduct of the miniſtry ; until 
the late revolution ; which, however, is 
an event of a particular nature, owing to 


a concourſe of very unuſual and extraor- 


dinary cauſes ; ſuch as may bring about 
great changes in perſons, and private in- 
tereſts; but can hardly be looked upon as 
preparatory to any eſſential change in the 
ſyſtem of the government itſelf. This is 
apparent from the arbitrarineſs with which 
thoſe who ſeized the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, treated all their oppoſers. 
This deſpotic omnipotence of the crown 
is a thing ſo ſacred, ſo precious in the 


| eſtimation of ſuch as think themſelves in- 


tereſted in the ſupport of it, that one 
would conclude, from ſeveral of their pro- 


ceedings, they viewed it in no leſs a light 
than as an article of the moſt implicit 
Faith; withouta blind acquieſcence where- 


in, no man in Denmark could have the 
right of ſtyling himſelf a loyal ſubject. It 
has already been ſhewn with how much care 
and ſolicitude the court laboured to eftabliſh 


the 


OF DENMARK. 


the ſettlement of things, after the great 


revolution that threw all the power of 
the realm into the hands of Frederick III. 
and how zealouſly theſe endeavours were 
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afterwards ſeconded and purſued on the 


ſame plan by Frederick IV. They have 


accordingly met with the completeſt ſue - 


ceſs, and all people in Denmark, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, are impreſſed with 
the profoundeſt reverence for the crown 
and the miniſtry. Whatever emanates: 
from the royal will, is, of itſelf, an ar- 


gument that filences all oppoſition, and 


carries an authority before which all in- 
dividuals muſt bend without exception. 

In former times the ſpirit and the pride 
of the Daniſh nobles was ſo great, that 
they thought themſelves ſufficiently diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the privileges of their birth 
and fortune, the advantages and influence 


ariſing from which were immenſe in Den- 


mark. Titles were then unknown to the 
Daniſh conſtitution. The nobility, with- 
out them, enjoyed whatever could procure 
them importance and reſpect, with an am- 


plitude that admitted of no addition to 
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REVOLUTIONS 
it from the crown in any effential mat- 
ters. As they were very unwilling to 
ſuffer the leaſt enlargement of the nar- 


row ſphere of authority to which they 


had reduced the ſovereign, they were ap- 


| prehenſive of too much acceſſion to his 


power by lodging in him a right of con- 
ferring ſuch hereditary dignities. | "© 
It was not till after the revolution 
which put an end to the exceſſive power 
of the nobility, that the titles of count and 
baron were for the firſt time introduced 
into Denmark; and that ſome of the 
principal and moſt popular families were 
decorated with them. This was done 
with a double view, to acquire their good | 


will and concurrence with the deſigns of 


the court, and, at the ſame time, to de- 
tach them from the: remainder of the 
nobles, who before this diſtinction were 
their equals. | 

Through this in of the court, a 
ſeparation of intereſts was effected a- 


midſt thoſe whom it had good reaſon to 
look upon as its moſt dangerous enemies. 


Had a cerdial union ſubſiſted among the 
no- 


O F DENMARK. 
nobility, it is not clear whether things 
would have remained upon the footing on 

which the revolution had placed them. 

From that event may be dated the down- 
fall of the magnanimity of the Daniſh 
nobles, in all things relating to the ma- 
nagement of political affairs. Inſtead of 


acting in theſe, as formerly, with free 


dom, reſolution, and dignity, they are 
now reduced to bow, with the utmoſt ab- 
jectneſs and ſervility, before ſuch indi- 
viduals as it may pleafe the crown to place 


at the head of all public concerns. This 


is a mortification the more ſeverely felt, 
as they not unfrequently have ſeen ut- 
ter ſtrangers, in_ no wile eminent for 
their parts, entruſted with the care of 
very important departments, to the ex- 
cluſion of ſuch among themſelves as were 
equally if not better qualified for them. 
A circumſtance of this ſort muſt, undoubt- 


edly, prove peculiarly diſguſting to peo- 


ple of birth in that kingdom ; who, not- 
withſtanding they profeſs the moſt humble 
ſubmiſſion for the decrees of the court, 
yet cannot forget with how much caution 

their 
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-"theix forefathers oppoſed the exaltation of 
foreigners ; and how exceſſively jcalous 


they were eſt any but themſelves ſhould 


be inveſted wich the gt offices of 
—_- :--. -.- 

But the court 808. by the whole te- 
nor of its conduct in theſe particulars, 
to have ſet them at defiance. Neither, 
indeed, has it any reaſons to be any ways 
apprehenſive of their reſentment. It is 
not that they are inſenſible of the pre- 
ference unduly given to foreigners: on 


the contrary, they ſeldom fail to con- 


vince them that they are far from deſti- 


tute of ſpirits and ſentiments worthy of 


their birth, whenever an inconſiderate re- 


liance on the partiality of the court, ren- 


ders theſe intruders too confident and pre- 
ſuming. But wherever the royal autho- 
rity meets them, they ſeem to have made 
it a rule to fit down under the rod of 


power, without expreſſing their diſſatiſ- 


faction. Doubtleſs the deprivation of all 
means of reſiſtance is the great bar that 


keeps them within the bounds of ſilence 


and reſignation. But ſtill there are coun- 
6 „„ as 
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tries where ſubjection is as ſtrictly maĩn- 


tained as in Denmark; and where, not- 


withſtanding the danger attending on 


freedom of diſcourſe, ſtill there are nu- 


merous inſtances of people's breaking 
through all inhibitions of this nature, 


and exprefling their thoughts at all ha- 


zards. It is not, therefore, without cauſe 


the moderation and diſcreetneſs of the 
Daniſh nobility, on theſe occaſions, has 
been much commended ; fince it is equally 


our intereſt and duty, to harbour diſap- 


| probation and diſcontent within doors, 
_ when by permitting them to appear abroad, 
they can only prejudice individuals, with- 
out benefiting ſociety. 
It is not hereby underſtood that a heart- 
leſs and ſupine conſent ſhould be given to 
the dictates of lawleſs power ; but that 


| in a country where a deſpotic form of go- 
vernment is eſtabliſhed, people ſhould not 
needleſsly expoſe their perſons and fami- 


lies to certain ruin, for the fake of grati- 


fying an empty reſentment. There are 


better methods of ſeeking vengeance on 


tyranny, than by indiſcreet effuſions of 
Vor. II. 8 wrath; 
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REVOLUTIONS 
wrath ; which too generally render indi- 
viduals much leſs formidable than ridi- 
culous. While the reins of authority re- 
main in arbitrary hands, it is wiſdom to 
ſubmit to the laſh, till a fit occaſion of- 
ters of wreſting it out of the poſſeſſor's 
hold. In the mean time, till ſuch an op- 
portunity ariles, diſimulation becomes a 
virtue. | 

We muſt not, however, conclude, from 
the profound ſilence of the Daniſh nobles, | 
and their circumſpeaful ſubmiſſion to the 
miniſtry, that they are looking for an op- 
portunity to extricate themſelves from their 
preſent ſubjection. They are intimately 
conſcious how far it is from being in their 
power to give birth to any ſuch attempt. 
The e which the majority of 


them exerciſe over their country depen- 


dents, will never fail, while ſuch a be- 
haviour continues, to alienate the affec- 
tions, not only of theſe, but of all who 
are witneſſes of it. Their pride, Is too 


viſible in their intercourſe with the other 


inferior claſſes. The heavy weight of 
their ancient authority is well remem- 


bered, 


OF DENMASRS wml 
bered, and they take little pains to efface 
this remembrance, and to gain popularity \ 
enough to enable them to venture on ſuch 
an enterprize as that of changing the na- 
ture of the government. Hence they re- 
main in a ſtate of paſſive conformity to 
the ſyſtem of the times; diſpleaſed with 
it, undoubtedly, but too prudent to ma- 
nifeſt a diſpleaſure which, they well know, 
would be highly detrimental to their in- 
tereſt, 

In ſuch a fituation the impoſſibility of 
altering the conſtitution, leads them na- 
turally to render it as favourable to them 
ſelves as circumſtances will permit. The 
only means left them to thrive, being ac- 
quieſcence and humility, they have, of 
neceſſity, adopted them; and diſplay a 
willingneſs and alacrity in their obedience 
to the crown, that is the more remark- 
able when we recall to memory the ſpi- 
ritedneſs with which they treated it of 
yore; and the influence and command 


they arrogated in the royal councils, as 
well as in the public deliberations of the 
ſtates, 
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132 REVOLUTIONS 
So completely do they ſeem reconciled 
to their preſent condition, that they can 
ſtoop to ſolicit for employments which 
their anceſtors would have deemed be- 
neath the acceptance of the pooreſt and 
leaſt conſiderable of their body. Their 
high-mindedneſs, in former times, was 
ſuch, that ſo lately as the reign of Chriſ. 
tian IV. the degree of captain in the army 
was reputed the loweſt to which a noble- 
man could deſcend. But theſe lofty ideas 
have ſuffered a wonderful diminution ſince 
that period. An enfigncy is no degrada- 
tion to the nobleſt blood in the realm; 
and even leſs honourable ſtations are ac- 
cepted by the progeny of this once arro- 
gant, and domineering nobility. | 
This reluctance to deſcend lower than 
the rank of a captain, ſhews to what a 
ſenſeleſs pitch of haughtineſs their im- 
menſe power in the ſtate had raiſed their 
minds. Nothing could certainly be more 
- abſurd than to imagine, that any poſt in 
an army can degrade the moſt illuſtrious 
birth. Among the Greeks and Romans, 
we find the youth of the moſt reputable, 
—- | as 
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as well as the moſt wealthy families, content 
to begin their military career in the loweſt 


and moſt private ſtations. The contrary 
practice never took place till the Gothic 
ages. On the revival of polite and uſeful 
knowledge throughout Europe, this part 


| of the Roman policy was renewed, and 


has, with great reaſon, gained ground 
ever ſince. It is to this we are indebted 
for the modern improvements in the art 
of war; which is now carried on with 


much more regularity, and is become much 
more a branch of knowledge, attainable 


by genius and ſtudy, than while the mere 


accident of birth entitled individuals to 
commands, to which they had no pretences 
from their merit or capacity. 


But it is not in the army only they are 


ſo ready to embrace the ſlighteſt oppor- 


tunities of ſerving: there are other pro- 
vinces wherein they are defirous to enter, 
which are, by no means, ſo attractive to 


an aſpiring temper. In former days, none 


but the moſt ſplendid and. profitable places 


at court were thought worthy of a noble- 


man's views: but now the minuteſt are 
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become deſirable; and, provided they be 
not ſervile, they are held very compatible 
with the character of a perſon of honour. 
able extraction. 

To do juſtice, however, to the nobility 
and gentry of Denmark, they are much 
more inclined to the military ſervice than 
to the ſubaltern departments at court; 
and they prefer a moderate livelihood, 
with ſome degree of honour and per- 
ſonal authority, to a mortifying, though 
profitable dependance on the capriciouſ- 
neſs of ſuperiors in office: which, though 
perhaps a ſhorter road to the moſt bene- 
ficial preferments, and the higheſt mi- 
niſterial power, ſeems too heavy a price 
to individuals, who ſtill inherit a large 
portion of the pride and loftineſs that cha- 
racteriſed their anceſtors. 

It was, in a very great meaſure, owing 
to an unſeaſonable diſplay of this haughty, 
ſupercilious diſpofition, that, during a 
long ſpace after the revolution which de- 
prived them of their former importance, 
they had ſo circumſcribed a ſhare in the 
councils and government of the kingdom; 

and 
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and that ſo many foreigners intruded them- 


ſelves into every public department. 
Aſhamed to humble themſelves in a place 
where they once made ſo lordly a figure, 
the generality of the nobles did not, for a 
r time after that revolution, 
expreſs much fondneſs to ſhew themſelves 


at court: they knew they were not wel- 


come; they knew that their appearance 
there only expoſed thein to the ſneers of 
thoſe who had ſucceeded to their power. 


Swayed by theſe motives, and averſe to 


mix in ſcenes that reminded them con- 
tinually of the ſplendor from which they 
were fallen, they lived at a diſtance from 
the ſeat of authority; and were ſeldom 


ſeen in the metropolis, unleſs compelled 


to repair to it on account of their private 
affairs. 1 ef | Is 

This retreat of the nobility from court 
was certainly a very impolitic ſtep. Se- 


veral of them had an hereditary right to 


lome of the chief employments in the 
| ſtate. Notwithſtanding the form of go- 
vernment, newly deviied, empowered the 
crown to act entirely according to its will 

7 R 4 : and 
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and - pleaſure, {till the neceſſity of af- 


fuming an air of moderation, would have 


prevented the miniſtry from manifeſting 


the principles that inſpired them, in the 
very dawn as it were of the new ſyſtem 
they had introduced. Thus, it is more 
than probable that, had the nobility con- 


tinued as formerly, a cloſe attendance on 


the perſon of the ſovereign ; and borne, 
with proper diſſimulation, the malevolence 
of thoſe who were the chief directors of 
affairs ; they would, in no great lapſe of 
time, have recovered fo much of their an- 
cient footing, as to have rendered it a 
matter of ſome difficulty, for the crown 
to have thrown them aſide in the ſlight- 
ful, diſreſpectuous manner they very ſoon 
experienced. 5 5 
To this voluntary abſence of the nobles, 
was chiefly owing the introduction of 
ſuch individuals into the great offices of 
ſtate, as had often no other title than the 
conviction in thoſe who promoted them, 


of their entire devotion to the views of the 
crown, whatever they might be. Hence, 


as theſe views were frequently of ſuch a 
8 - | — Nas 
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nature as to demand in their conductors 


and inſtruments, a total indifference for 
the good of the nation, and an abſolute 
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deſtitution of all kind of patriotiſm, it 


was judged moſt proper to call in the aſ- 
ſiſtance of foreigners to carry them into 
execution. This brought, of courſe, into 
Denmark a number of thoſe political ad- 
venturers, whoſe principal merit conſiſts 
in profeſſing no particular attachment to 


any ſovereign, country, or nation; and in 
a deliberate reſolution to ſacrifice all ſuch - 


objects to their private intereſt. Perſons 
of this ſtamp were not unwelcome in a 
court where the chief actors had em- 
braced the ſame principles. In a ſhort 


time, many of the moſt lucrative, and 


moſt important employments, were oc- 
cupicd by individuals of this caſt; who, 
being ſtrangers and unconnected in the 
country, were looked upon as the fitteſt 
tools to ſet to work in the buſineſs of ty- 
rannizing over a people, for whom it was 
concluded they could feel no predilection 
or concern. OY 


In 


I 
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In this manner was eſtabliſhed in Den- 


mark the molt ignominious ſpecies of ſla- 


very, that of natives to foreigners. At the 
clole of the laſt century, a ſpace of no 
more than forty years ſince the great re- 


volution in their government, the court 


liit was filled with the names of perſons 
who were, in all reſpects, mere aliens; and 
whom the accidents and caſualties incident 
to the life of an adventurer, had alone, 
tranſplanted into Denmark. A natural 


_ conſequence reſulting from this, was that 


men of ſuch a character, conſcious of the 


_ envy borne them by the natives of a coun- 


try made a prey to ſtrangers, would, of 
courle, place no confidence in them ; and 


induſtriouſly divert every thing they poſ- 


ſibly could, into the hands of ſuch as them- 
ſelves. This happened accordingly; and 
a ſucceſſion of ſoreigners took place in a 


great number. of the higheſt and moſt 


confidential ſtations in the kingdom. 


such was the fate of the Daniſh, nobi- 
bility. - Want of moderation threw them 


from the Plenituss of 8 they had ſo 


long 
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long enjoyed : pride, vexation, and ſhame 
at this unexpected fall, produced an ill 


humour and diſquietude of mind that de- 


prived them, at the ſame time, of coolneſs 
and temper; and prevented them from 
looking on the fituation they were in, 
with that circumſpectfulneſs which might 
have enabled them to have ſought, and in 
all likelihood to have found, ſome alle- 
viation to their misfortune, from ſeveral 
circumitances ſtill remaining in their fa- 
vour. But they unthinkingly neglected 


them, in order to indulge a ſplenetic re- 


ſentment, which proved the ſource of mor- 
tifications ſtill more aggravating than the 


former: they might, with ſome exertion. 


of policy, have poſſibly regained no in- 
confiderable a ſhare of power : had they 
failed herein, ſtill they might have conti- 
nued in the adminiſtration of affairs, as 
the delegates of royal authority. Inſtead 
of this, through an ill timed and unac- 


countable mixture of indignation and deſ— 


pondency, after loſing their privileges and 
their freedom, they needleſsly, and un- 
compelled, gave up the very dignity of 


their 


f>3 
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their rank and perſons ; and ſurrendered, 
of their- own accord, a right which was 
never meant to be diſputed them, that of 


being the principal ſervants, as well as the 


firſt ſubjects of the crown. 
This ſtrain of ſullenneſs and diſſatiſ- 


faction laſted a long time. Sequeſtered in 

their caſtles, they ſpent their lives in a 
gloomy enjoyment of their patrimony, 
and in a melancholy retroſpection of the: © 
_ grandeur they had loſt. Though they 


durſt not openly vent their anger and en- 
mity to the authors and abettors of the 
abſolute power that now held them in 


ſubjection, ſtill, in their private meetings, 


the ſpirit of diſcontent appeared with a 
fiercer energy for its not daring to ſhew 
itſelf in public. It was not, moſt un-. 
doubtedly, without juſt reaſon, the Daniſh 
nobles, as well as all other orders of men, 


| diſapproved. of the meaſures purſued by 
government, during the greateſt part of 


the two reigns which followed that of 
Frederick III. But, on the acceſſion of 
Chriſtian VI. the mildneſs, the benignity 


of his views became immediately ſo ma- 


nifeſt 
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nifeſt, that the nobility, as well as the 
reſt of the nation, ſoon forgot the griev- 
ances they had laboured under through 
the miſmanagement of his. predeceſſors; 

and joined, with all ranks of people, in 

the moſt cordial teſtimonies of their thank- 
fulneſs for the wiſdom and equity of his 
adminiſtration. 

Since this auſpicious period, there has 
been a better correſpondence between the 
nobility and the throne. They have juſtly 
entertained a firm perſuaſion of the recti- 
tude and pure intentions of thoſe who had 
the confidence of the ſovereign; and have 
conſequently ſhewn a due reſpect and de- 


ference to all their meaſures. Their reſort 


to court became more frequent, as their 
reception was more gracious; and a reſi- 
dence in the metropolis grew of courſe 
more faſhionable. In proportion as the 
arts of peace and civil life began to flou- 
riſh, under the patronage and example of 
the ſovereign, a ſpirit of politeneſs and 
elegance in the ways of living 


had 


, diffuſed it- 
ſelf among them; and baniſhed that Niff- 
_ neſs and havghty ſtyle of behaviour Which 
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had fo long characteriſed the people of 


quality in Denmark. In ſhort, the reign 
of Chriſtian VI. was an epocha from 


which a very remarkable alteration may 


be dated in the ſentiments, manners, and 
purſuits of the upper claſſes. 

Too ſevere and too heavy a dominion, 
as already obſerved, is ſtill exerciſed by 
the majority of them over the peaſantry 
that cultivate and dwell upon their lands 
and eſtates. But this excepted, together 
with a ſtatelineſs too frequently aſſumed 


with their other dependents, their cha- 


racter, in other reſpects, is far from un- 
amiable. They live in much amity and 
ſociableneſs among themſelves, and with 
thoſe whoſe employments are {ſufficiently 


Honourable and 2 F them to 


ing in e e and, as far as their 


means will allow it, are proud of treating 


their gueſts with good cheer and ſump- 


tuouſneſs. One of their chief failings, 
indeed, is the profuſion and exceſſes they 
are ſometimes guilty of on ſuch occaſions. 


This, however, is a failing that is com- 


Mon 
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mon in the Northern parts of Europe. 


All their neighbours round are at leaſt as 


culpable in this particular; and it ought 
to be conſidered as a vice reſulting from 
the nature of theſe climes, rather than as 
an accidental habit contracted through bad 
inclination and practice. Neither does it 
affect their conſtitution or temper, in the 
ſame powerful manner, as it does thoſe 


of the inhabitants of the Southern cli- 


mates; whoſe native warmth of frame 


and diſpoſition needs no ſuch excitement 
to revive or prelerve its heat and vi- 


gour. 
In the private n of ſociety 


they are men of as much honeſty and 


fair-dealing as any of their neighbours. 
The commercial improvements that have, 


during the two late reigns, been ſo much 
encouraged in Denmark, have inſpired 
| ſeveral of the nobility with the deſire of 


partaking of the benefits accruing from 
ſuch undertakings. They who have en- 


gaged therein, have done it fo as to de- 


rive both honour and profit from them. 


There are now ſeveral branches of trade, 
” and 
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and ſome very conſiderable manufactures, 
carried on in Denmark, that owe the 
chief of their ſupport to the contributions 
of individuals of rank. . 
The number of nobles who embrace 


the profeſſion of arms, is, however, in- 


comparably greater than of thoſe who 
apply themſelves to other callings. As 
they are generally men of courage and 
high ſpirit, they make a reſpectable figure 


in this ſphere of life; and are a very re- 


markable proof that, notwithſtanding a 


deſpotic government tends naturally to di. 


miniſh fortitude and magnanimity through- 


out the bulk of mankind, yet the tra- 
ditional force of elevated ſentiments, con- 
veyed with conſtant care from father to 
ſon, is ſtill able to preſerve a due portion 


of manlineſs and valour. It is owing to 
the happy influence of this early and aſ- 
ſiduous inculcation, that the Daniſh no- 
bility are ſtill a body of men every way 


fit for the defence of their country; and 


that ſuch of them as enter into the ſer- 
vice of foreign ſtates, as ſeveral of them 
often do, have always been deſervedly 
i . 
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reputed perſons of indiſputable courage. 
Neither ſhould it be omitted that ſome 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſo extra- 


ordinary a manner, both by their {kill and 
intrepidity, as to have merited the higheſt 
_ eſteem of thoſe under whoſe banners they 


fought ; and to have been thought worthy 
of very ſignal rewards and preferments. 
It were more for the honour and ſa- 


3 tisfaction of the Daniſh nobility. and 
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gentry, that they alone ſhould be intruſted - 


Vith the military concerns of their coun- 


try. Their number is certainly ſufficient 
to afford individuals enough for that pur- 


poſe. But the policy of the government 


ſeems to diſcountenance any views of this 
ſort. Neither is it ſurpriſing, that, being 
conſcious how odious the abſolute power 
of the crown mult long have been to that 
body, it ſhould ſtill ſuſpect them of har- 


bouring ſome remains of their former 


hatred and diſſatisfaction; which, though 
almoſt obliterated by length of time, 
might ſtill revive, if ever, through un- 


foreſeen events, an alteration of things 


ſhould appear practicable. From appre- 


Vor. II. ih henſions 
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henſions of this nature proceeds, in all 


| likelihood, the propenſity of the court to 


employ ſuch a multitude of foreigners in 
the principal and moſt important poſts 


in the army. This may be conſidered as 


another confequence of the diſtance at 


which the nobles affected ſo long to keep 
from the court and its adherents. At the 


deceaſe of Chriſtian IV. this department 
was wholly ingroſſed by the nobility; and 
they. were, as already obſerved, fo partial 
in the modelling and direction of all mi- 


litary affairs, as hardly to ſuffer any but 
themſelves to riſe higher than the com- 


mand of a company of foot. They were, 
however, ſhortly after compelled to re- 


mit much of their jealouſy in theſe re- 


ſpecs, by the exigency of the times, and 


the diſtreſsful fituation to which the re- 


peated and terrible wars with Sweden, 
and the ſucceſfes of Charles X. had re- 
duced the Daniſh monarchy. The dan- 
gers that ſurrounded them on every fide, 
left them no leiſure to chicane about poſts 
and preferments, while the very exiſtence 
of the realen was at ſtake; and they were 
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glad to accept of aſſiſtance whence ever it 
might come. To this it was owing that, 
at the epocha of the revolution, many of 
the braveſt and moſt experienced officers 
in the army were foreigners, chiefly mere 
foldicrs of fortune, whom the pacification 

of Weſtphaly, and the tranquility that 
had lately been reſtored to Germany, had 
| diſmiſſed from employment and pay. Un- 
| happily for Denmark, they were the moſt 
dangerous aſſiſtants that could poſlibly be 


procured. Though their {kill and valour 


contributed, in a great meaſure, to the 
deliverance of that kingdom, and to its 
preſervation from the Swediſh yoke, yet 
the reliance which the court knew it 
could place on their concurrence, ' en- 
couraged it not a little in the formation 


and furtherance of its defigns en the li- | 
berties of the kingdom. When it had : 
ſucceeded according to its moſt ſinguine 


expectations, it was but natural to con- 
tinue its confidence where it bad been 
experimentally found to be ſo ſecurely 


tepoſed. 


1 But 
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But till a very ſeaſonable opportunity 
offered of diminiſhing, by degrees, the 


influence which the crown might derive 


from the help of foreign officers. This 


opportunity was the peace that laſted from 


the revolution to the demiſe of Fre- 
derick ; who, from various motives that 


have already been explained, kept himſelf, 


with the utmoſt caution, from being in- 


volved in any hoſtilities. Had the no- 
bility availed themſelves of this long in- 


terval, which was of more than ten years 
duration; had they, inſtead of leaving an 


open field for all new comers, acted but 


with a moderate degree of vigilance and 
activity; ſo numerous, and powerful a 
combination. of men would, by dint of 
perſeverance, and weight of numbers, 
have overcome the obſtacles that might 
have been formed againſt them by the 
intrigues of foreigners. Moſt of the no- 
bility could not fail having many friends 


and relations in the army, the court, and 
the miniſtry itſelf. Experience teaches 


that yes ties of confligguinity are uſually. 
very 
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very coercive, unleſs poverty, or meannefs 
of character, weaken them. This could 


not have proved any obſtruction in the 
preſent caſe. The family-connexions ſub- 
ſiſting between thoſe who were in office 


and favour, and thoſe who were not, had 


nothing to impair them, and hinder an 


amicable correſpondence, but the differ- 
ence of political opinions. Had the nobles, 
| inſtead of a fruitleſs manifeſtation of their 
ſentiments, been prudent enough to have 


/ 


made a virtue of neceflity, and ſhewn_ 


themſelves inclinable to a reconciliation, 


there ſeems no doubt the conſiderations 


which ariſe from proximity of blood, and 


the intimacies it naturally gives birth to, 
would have promoted the intereſt of the 
nobles, in the moſt efficacious manner, 
and have ſuperſeded all other ſolicitations. 


In the courſe of a few years, through the 


demiſe or ſuperannuation of foreigners in 
the ſervice, their Vacancies would have 
been ſupplied with natives; and things 
would imperceptibly, and without the 


c apperrages of any particular determination, 
| pu have 
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have returned into their former, and their 
natural channel. 
Thus it 1s apparent that to the impo- 


litic conduct of the nobles may be chiefly 
aſcribed the excluſion they ſo long un- 


 derwent from numberleſs promotions in 


the army, as well as in other ſtations. As 


they muſt have been ſenſible of the in- 


vincible ſtrength which the crown had 
acquired through the total ſuppreſſion of 
power in all orders of the ſtate, and con- 


ſequently of their own inability to diſturb 
the preſent ſettlement of things, they 


_ ought to have ſubmitted with obſequiouſ- 


neſs and alacrity. This would have ren- 
dered their obedience meritorious, and 
have inſured them thoſe. preferences and 
diſtinctions to which their birth entitled 
them ; and which a court is always pleaſed 
to have no cauſe of denying to perſons of 
high deſcent, and large fortunes ; whoſe 


ment is at all times the moſt de- 


ſired, as their countenance and ſupport 8 
is the moſt brilliant, and the moſt im- 
poſing and honourable in the 64s of the 
public, | 


Dur- 
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the number of Daniſh noblemen and gen- 
tlemen in the army, as well as in every 
other department, became incomparably 
more conſiderable than formerly. The 


court, though watchful over their con- 


duct, no longer looks upon them with 
that ſuſpicious ſolicitude to which their 


uncomplying, unconciliating behaviour ſo 


long gave occaſion. They ſeem, indeed, 
by dear bought experience, to have learned 
how little they gained by ſuch a gloomy 
behaviour, and melancholy a ſeceſſion 


from the royal preſence. They have, ac- 


cordingly, embraced different maxims ; 
and, as nothing is more common than to 
run from one extreme to another, their 
reformation in this particular has been 


carried to the oppoſite exceſs. They have 


gradually acquired all thoſe qualifications 
that are uſually taught in courts : they 
are become thoroughly converſant in the 
{cience of adulation and intrigue, and 


_ practiſe them with as much expertneſs 


and ability as any courtiers whatever. 


They have, at the ſame time, made ſuch 


Le Hz pro- 
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Puring the two late reigns, however, 
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proficiency in the arts of gaiety and re- 
finement, which have inſenſibly, for ſome 
years, been introducing themſelves into 
Denmark, that if the progreſs continues 
in the ſame proportion it has made lat- 
terly, it is the opinion of many, that there 
will be as much room to complain of their 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy, as there was for- 
merly reaſon to tax them with aſperity and 

moroſeneſs. | | 
Still, however, the miſchievous con- 
ſequences of their former want of po- 
licy, ſubſiſt in a very diffuſive degree. Not 
only the number of foreign officers in the 
Daniſh army is too great for the num- 
ber of natives, but the ſame diſproportion 
prevails among the ſoldiery; an evil evi- 
dently flowing from the preceding. In 
the infantry, eſpecially, there are ſome 
regiments almoſt entirely compoſed of, as 
well as officered by, foreigners. In the 
reigns antecedent to the two laſt, this 
policy might be neceſſary for the main- 
tenance of the abſolute power aſſumed by 
the crown; but now that the nation at 
large yields contentedly obedience, it 
ſeems. 
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ſeems difficult to aſſign any valid reaſon 
why the Daniſh government ſhould not 
place the ſame confidence in their own 
people, which the government of every 


other country repoſes in theirs, by truſt- 


ing its defence to their courage and fide- 

iy: the rather as it does not appear 
that even tyranny itſelf is at preſent more 
upheld by ſtrangers than by natives them- 


ſelves. If we caft our eyes on the deſ- 


potic ſtates in Europe, we find the power 


of the ſovereign maintained, almoſt every 


where, by his natural-born ſubjects. In 
ſome caſes, indeed, ſuch as the introduc- 
tion of arbitrary power, -or the execution 


| of very odious ſeverities, the employing 


ſtrangers is by the abettors of ſuch mea- 
ſures, very conſiſtently recommended as the 
ſecureſt policy. But the facility where- 

with abſolute monarchs enforce their au- 
thority by means of their own people, 


| ought to convince the miniſtry of Den- 


mark, that they are under no necellity of 
ſeeking aſſiſtance from abroad, in order to 


give weight and ſtability to the power of 


the crown. 


There 
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There are alſo other arguments, equally | 


cogent, againſt the vaſt influx of foreign- 


ers into their military departments. On 
the one hand, by committing the public 


ſafety to the care and protection of ſtran- 


gers, the encouragement of a manly ſpirit 
is neglected at home: a nation, by de- 


grees, loſes its military reputation, and 


its deſire for fame: and may even be 


a} brought to ſuch a miſtruſt aud mean opi- 


nion of its own character, as to think it- 
ſelf unqualified for the profeſſion of arms: 


which is the loweſt ebb to which a ſtate 
can be reduced. On the other hand, 
whatever diſcipline is maintained, what- 


ever cares are taken to form individuals 
to the field, till it is requilite that ſome 
ſhare of that enthuſiaſm ſhould inſpire 


them, which is deriveable only from the 
warmth of affection which mankind feel 
for their country. Unleſs animated with 
ſome particles of that fire, all cther mo- 
tives are inſufficient to induce men to 


behave with that intrepidity and heroiſm 


which are wanted on thoſe critical oc- 
caſions that ſo frequently decide the fate 
| | : of 
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of nations. Avarice and ambition are un- 


doubtedly powerful incentives; but, tho 


they often excite to feats of great bravery, 


yet, if we conſult hiſtory, we ſhall ſoon 


acknowledge that far nobler deeds have 
been atchieved through motives of glory 
and of patriotiſm. Theſe bring with 


them a ſublimity of ſentiments that lift a 


man above all ſenſe of danger : he ſees 
nothing before him but honour and re- 
nown. But the views of ſuch as are ac- 
| tuated by the luſt of wealth, or of power, 
are of another caſt. As theſe are the ul- 
timate objects they covet, it is impoſſible 
they ſhould look upon death with the 
ſame indifference; fince life alone can 
enable them to enjoy that wealth and 
power, the proſpect of coming to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which impells them to run the 
hazard of dying. | 

As a proof of this, it is abilrvabls that 
the Daniſh troops have not, for a long 
time paſt, been ſo ſucceſsful in the field 
22ainſt their neighbours the Swedes as of 


old. In all their quarrels with them ſince 


the revolution, they have generally met 
with 
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with the ſevereſt mortifications. Defeats 
without number have awaited their mi- 


litary enterprizes ; and to complete their 
humiliation, ſeveral of thoſe defeats have 


| been attended with circumſtances pecu- 


liarly diſhonourable. Not ſeldom have 
their beſt diſciplined troops been forced to 
fly before peaſants raiſed and trained in 


the utmoſt hurry. Not ſeldom have mere 
| handfuls of Swedes vanquiſhed in the 
moſt deciſive manner a far ſuperior num- 


ber of Daniſh forces. Theſe are facts ad- 
mitting of no diſpute. Whoever is ac- 


quainted with the hiſtories of Charles XI. 


and Charles XII. of Sweden, will eaſily 


recall to his memory paſſages enough to 

furniſh ample proofs. of what is here aſ- 

ſerted. | 
It were wrong to impute this perpetual 


inferiority in the field to any national de- 
fect in point of martial intrepidity. The 
| hiſtories of paſt times afford ſufficient teſ- 
timonies that the Danes are not more 


wanting in military qualities than theic 

neighbours. The Swedes themſelves, dur- 

ing the ſpace of more than a century, felt 
heavily 


OF DENMARK. 
heavily the weight of their proweſs ; and 
were confeſſedly, at that time, their in- 

feriors in the art of war. Neither ſhould 
it be forgotten that in the laſt century, 
the Danes fignaliſed themſelves in a moſt 


diſtinguiſhed manner, in the defence of 


the Proteſtant religion, and of the liber- 
ties of Germany. They even took the 
field in oppoſition to the encroachments 


of the houſe of Auſtria, ſeveral years be- 


fore the great Guſtavus Adolphus himſelf. 
The affiſtance they gave to the German 


princes, the reſiſtance they encouraged and 


enabled them to make for a time, and even 
their very defeats contributed eſſentially to 
weaken and diminiſh that power, which the 


ſubſequent victories of the Swediſh mo- 


narch ſo completely broke and ruined. 
The principal cauſe of this decline in 
the fortune of Denmark, is undoubtedly 
the employing of mercenaries preferably 
to natives. This erroneous ſyſtem was 
not completely eftabliſhed until the re- 
volution. Before that period, foreign 
troops were occaſionally hired, and foreign 


ſoldiers admitted into their armies. Still, 
= ho- 
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«s KEVOLUTIONS 
however, the number of the natives was 
incomparably larger, both in reſpect of of- 
ficers and of private men. But after the 
overturning of the old conſtitution, the 
diffidence of the court prevented it from 
adhering to a method which, it was appre- 
henſive, would render the new eſtabliſhed 
government too much dependent on the 
loyalty and attachment of the ſubject. 
Strangers, therefore, were cordially re- 
ceived from all quarters. They were 
formed into numerous bodies, and were 
officered and commanded by their o.] n 
countrymen. This policy, begun by Fre- 
derick III. was ſo well purſued by his ſon 
and ſucceflor,” Chriſtian V. that by far 
the major part of his land forces con- 
ſiſted of foreigners. Both he and Fre- 
derick IV. who ſucceeded him, had ſuf- 
ficient proofs of the impropriety of ſuch 
a conduct. The latter, eſpecially, ſaw 
his armies defeated in ſuch a manner, as 
ought to have convinced him, there was a 
radical defect in the modelling of them. 
Had he conſulted the general opinion of 

Europe, it would have told him, that un- 


til 


# 4 
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til his military ſyſtem was entirely altered, 


the courage and martial ſpirit of the Daniſh 


armies could never be reputed equal to 


what they were in former days, when the 
Danes themſelves fought their own battles. 
That the true ſuperiority of the Swedes 
confiſted in their . forces being compoſed 
of their own people. That allowing va- 
lour, diſcipline, and generalſhip to be 
equal on both fides, ſtill an army of na- 
tives employed in the defence of their 
country, would naturally poſſeſs many ad- 
vantages over an army of mercenaries and 
aliens; who never could be ſuppoſed to 
feel much concern which way fortune in- 
clined; and would, at moſt, barely per- 
form their duty, without that anxiety and 
ſolicitude for ſucceſs, which is ever ani- 
mating men who are deeply intereſted in 


the ſcenes that are acted ; and which ſo 


| powerfully ſtimulates them to thoſe extra- 


ordinary efforts that are above the reach of | 


all rules. | 
Notwithſtanding the inconveniencies 


and misfortunes reſulting from fo miſtaken 


a policy, it has ou even at this day, un- 
dergone 
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dergone a ſufficient reformation. The pro- 


portion of ſtrangers is ſtill much too great 
in the Daniſh army. Some have been in- 
duced to infer from ſuch a conduct, that 


the court did not look upon the natives 


as endowed with thoſe qualities that are 
neceſſary in a ſoldier; and that the op- 
preſſions under which the commonalty 


have been uſed to labour, without daring 


to complain, have broken their ſpirits, and 
deſtroyed that manlineſs of diſpoſition 
which ought to conſtitute the principal 
ingredient in the military profeſſion. But 
they who incline to ſuch an opinion, ſhould 
reflect that the countries, from which the 
kings of Denmark chiefly recruit their 
armies, are in no better a condition than 


Denmark itſelf, ſo far as the lower elaſſes 


may be concerned. Germany and Poland 
afford the greateſt number of theſe re- 
cruits: and yet it is well known that in 
both theſe countries, Poland eſpecially, 
the ſituation of the boors is not preferable 
to that of the ſame claſs of people 3 
Denmark. 


Two 


OF DENMARK. 

Two material reaſons may be aſſigned 
lor the number of foreign ſoldiers in the 
Daniſh troops. The one is the very great 
number of foreign officers. . Theſe will 
always be deſirous of recruiting among 
their own countrymen, with whoſe lan- 
guage, manners, and diſpoſitions they are 


better acquainted ; whom, therefore, they 


are better able to train and rule over; and 
to whom, for theſe and many other ob- 
vious conſiderations, they will naturally 
give the preference. The other reaſon is 


the uncertainty of keeping a Daniſh ſol- 
dier when inliſted. The proprietor of 
the eſtate on which he dwelt, has the 


right of reclaiming him ; and, though 
there have been alterations of late in this 
matter, yet, as thoſe who are employed 
in levying, chuſe. to meet with as few re- 


tardments in their . buſineſs, as poſſible, 


they are not over ſolicitous to ſeek for 
ſoldiers among the Danith peaſantry, 


It has alſo been ſurmiſed that the court 


of Denmark has ſhewn a greater pro- 


penſity to employ foreigners in the other 


concerns of the ſtate, from a perſuaſion 
Vor. II. M | that 
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that their knowledge of things, and their 
ideas were more enlarged, through a 
greater freedom and latituce in their lives 
and education. But the foreigners who 
principally thrive at the court of Den- 
mark, are the ſubjects of the neighbour. 


ing princes of Germany ; who are each 


of them, according to the ſphere of 
power they poſſeſs, as fond of abſolute 
dominion as any princes whatever. Be- 
fides, it is not through liberty of ſpeech. 
and thinking that individuals, who know 
any thing of the world, can ever propoſe 
to raiſe themſelves to much favour in ar- 


bitrary courts: it is rather by a quite 


contrary method: the arts of craftineſs 
and diſſimulation being the uſual me- 
thods employed by thoſe who aſpire at 


-making a figure in that province. 


The real truth, as already obſerved, 1s 
that the nobles themſelves gave occaſion 


to an inundation of foreigners at court, 


through their own neglect to pay a due 


attendance there. This eſtrangement ex- 


cited, of courſe, the ſuſpicion of the 
miniſtry ; to whom a ſuperciliouſneſs ſo 


openly 
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openly avowed, could appear in no other 


light than as a ſort of defiance. Hence 


the crown naturally grew miſtruſtful of a 


body of men, who expreſſed too great 4 


ſpirit of irreconciliation, to be inveſted 
with any conſiderable degret of power and 
confidence. 

The employment of foreigners in fo 
many of the public poſts in Denmark, 


does not, however, ſeem to create in 
them much attachment to that country. 


From the higheſt to the loweſt, they uni- 
verſally cheriſh a manifeſt indifference to 


any thing but their own intereſt. This, 
one would think, ſhould open the eyes of 


thoſe who employ them ; who ought to 
be ſenfible, how little reliance can be 
made on perſons whoſe good behaviour 
is ſecured by no other tye but the mere 
proſpect of their own private and per- 
ſonal conveniency. The facility with 
which they relinquiſh the ſervice of that 
crown, on any more lucrative offers elſe- 
where, ſhews how ſmall their regard 19 
for its concerns. Their readineſs to turn 
their backs on this country and nation, 
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appears in nothing more evidently and 


barefacedly, than in the ordinary diſpoſal 
of the fortunes they may acquire there, 
Inſtead of laying out their money in the 


acquiſition of lands, or other immoveable 
property, they inveſt it in purchaſes abroad; 


or place it in the banks of the free com- 


mercial ſtates and cities: from whence they 
can draw it at a moment's warning. This 
practice is ſo common, and fo well known, 
that ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt intelli- 
gent of the Danes have, of late years, 
been ſeriouſly conſidering how to put ſome 
ſtop to it. Certain it is that nothing can 
more effectually contribute to drain a 
country of its riches, than ſuch perpetual 
and endleſs remittances abroad, from fo 


great a number of individuals; many of 


whom remain a long time in the realm, 
and derive great profit from their ſtations. 


But, excluſive of thoſe who depart the 
kingdom, and carry with them the fruits 


of their abode in it, many of ſuch as chuſe 


to fix their reſidence there, very carefully 


tranſmit as much of their income as they 


can abroad, in order to have it at their 
com- 


2 a 
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command, in caſe of any unforeſeen 


emergency. 
Thus it fully appears that nothing can 
be more abſurd and inconſiſtent with the 


true intereſt of the kingdom of Den- 
mark, than the prodigious partiality with 


which the court ſo long treated foreigners. 


This abſurdity prevails much leſs at pre- 


ſent, than it did formerly; and the per- 
nicious conſequences have proportionably 
ceaſed. But ſtill enough of this bad po- 
licy remains to ſpread itſelf again, as wide 
as ever, ſhould a weak or a tyrannical mi- 
niſtry ariſe in that kingdom. 
ſuch an event may happen, or how eaſily 
it may happen, is very clear to thoſe who 
will conſider on what a precarious foun- 
dation all public improvements mult ſtand, 
while they are expoſed to the mercy of 
the few perſons to whom abſolute mo- 
narchs of flender abilities are obliged to 
commit the management of their affairs. 

By cenſuring the conduct of 
Daniſh adminiſtration with reſpect to fo- 
reigners, it is not meant that any coun- 
ny or een ought to thew them 
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. b averſeneſs, much leſs treat them with ſe- 
2 verity. The very contrary is both the in- 
4 tereſt and duty of all nations that intend 
bY to proſper, and maintain their good name. 
i The moſt celebrated and flouriſhing have 
= always been remarkable for their hoſpi- 
"I tality to ſtrangers; and for their encou- 
A ragement of all people inclined to dwell 
. : among them. But, in the midſt of the 
4 benevolent reception they afforded them, 
i4 they ſtill remembered they were aliens; 
| and looked upon them, not with an in- 
In vicious, but with a watchful eye. Far 
5 from throwing any diſcouragement in their 
8 way, they cautiouſly avoided interfering 
ti with their private concerns, any farther 
4 than was neceſſary to ſet them on a foot- 
124 iug of regularity, in common with the 
555 remainder of the community. Without 
1 4 having recourſe to remoter times, it will 
7 : be ſufficient to ſay that ſuch has been the 
. policy purſued in latter ages, by thoſe 
£2 ſtates that have made the moſt conſpicuous 
14 and ſplendid figure in Europe. lie wiſe 
A regulations in theſe reſpects, that were ob- 
{3 ſerved in the Seventeen P rovinces of the 
5 * 1 
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Low Countries, while they were ſubject to 


the houſe of Burgundy, contributed to 


render them the mart of all Europe, and 


the richeſt country at tnat period in all 
Chriſtendom. The ſame maxims have 


produced the like effect in the republic 
of Holland. In England, we are con- 
feſſedly indebted for much of our preſent 
grandeur, to the generous countenance 
and protection extended to foreigners of 
all denominations. But neither the Fle- 


mings, the Dutch, nor the Engliſh, were 
ever willing to ſee them placed at the 


head of their affairs. It is well known 
with how much firmneſs the Flemings 
reliſted the deſigns of Maximilian of Au- 
ſtria; who, on his eſpouſing the young 
heireſs to their late ſovereign, imagined 
himſelf entitled to introduce into admi- 
niſtration ſome of his German courtiers. 
It 1 is not leſs known with how much cau- 
tion the Dutch commonwealth preſerved 


the perſonal dignity of their countrymen 


who conſtituted the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
even when reduced to the greateſt ſtreights: 
and with how much prudence theſe aſ- 
M 4 lerted 
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ſerted their own authority, without diſ- 


obliging the repreſentatives of the great 
powers of whoſe aſſiſtance they ſtood ſo 


much in need. It is true they employed 


foreigners; but they employed them as 
ſervants and dependants, not as ſuperiors 
and maſters. The policy of Great Britain 
in this particular is equally judicious, 
Notwithſtanding we are ſufficiently averſe 


to ſubmit to the government or influence 
of foreigners, yet there is no country 


upon earth, where they are more cordially 
received, and more humanely treated. 
Tuis is manifeſted by the daily reſort of 
individuals from every part of Europe: 
by the willingneſs with which ſuch num- 
bers of them remain among us, fo many 
years, moſt of them, indeed, their whole 
lives; and by the regret ſo unfeignedly 
expreſſed by ſuch as are, through buſi- 
neſs or accidents, conſtrained to quit 


this country, after any of re fi- 
dence. 


This latter conſideration leads one, al- 
moſt naturally, to remark with how much 
content and ſatisfaction the natives of 


Italy, 


OF DENMARK. 
Italy. of France, and other countries, 
eſteemed the moſt delightful in Europe, 
bear their tranſplantation into the Nor- 


thern climes of Holland and of Great 


Britain: how much more agreeable they 
acknowledge their ſituation to be, not 
only in every civil reſpect, but, what is 
more worthy of notice, with how much 
readineſs they eſpecially who ſettle in 
England, are often heard to declare that, 
notwithſtanding it labours under ſome 
| diſadvantages, the arts of culture and fer- 
tilization have more than equalled, have 


rendered the ſoil and aſpect of the land 


itſelf preferable, in many 8 to that 
of their own country. 

This is one of the greateſt, and per- 
haps the moſt ſingular advantage attend- 


ing the poſſeſſion of civil liberty; as it is 


no leſs obſervable, on the other hand, 


that it is frequently owing to the want of 


it that the bleſſings of climate and ſoil 
are ſo often loſt to the inhabitants of the 
moſt fertile, and moſt pleaſant countries: 


and that the natives, driven by oppreſſion 
from the land of their birth, are amazed 
: to 
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REVOLUTIONS 
to find in other parts, much leſs favoured 
by nature, that multiplicity of conve- 
niences, and that profuſion of comforts, 
of every kind, which contribute ſo abun- 


_ dantly to the reliſh and enjoyment of 


life. 
Experience teaches that even in the 
moſt Northern habitable climes, felicity 


is attainable, when equity and induſtry 
combine their various powers ; while the 


former takes the latter under its protection 


and encouragement; and while both co- 


operate with mutual confidence and vi- 
gour. Thus, in Denmark itſelf, a coun- 
try ſubject to the ſevereſt inclemency of 
ſeaſons, fertility, plenty, and content may 
be found in ſo large a degree, as not only 
to excite the admiration of people ſituated 


in more deſireable latitudes, but even to 


attain, by their own confeſſion, in many 
inſtances, the meaſure enjoyed in their 


own. This is a fact well known to thoſe 


who have travelled in Denmark; where 


the mild and equitable conduct of ſeveral 


perſons of great rank and property, hass 


rendered the fituation of their tenants re- 


markably 


OF DENMARK. 
markably comfortable and flouriſhing. 
Were it only on this account, ſuch per- 


ſons well deſerve to be eſteemed illuſtrious 


and patriotic charaQers : as their example 
may become an object of ſo beneficial an 
imitation; and is, at the ſame time, a 
convincing proof that the principal ob- 
ſtacle to the happineſs of the natives, is 
certainly no other than the nature of the 
government. A moſt uſeful truth, if ever 
attended to with that ſeriouſneſs it ſo Jang 


merits, 


The principal and moſt ſolid benefit 


accruing to Denmark, from the concourſe 
of foreigners, is that very great numbers 
of them are manufacturers, and artiſts of 
all denominations ; whom the encourage- 
ment and patronage of the two late ſo- 
vereigns invited into their kingdom, in 
order to avail themſelves of their ſkill- 


fulneſs and ingenuity in the carrying on 


of thoſe eſtabliſhments and improvements 
they had ſo much at heart. 

Their views have been fully anſwered. 
As the protection and ſupport induſtrious 
foreigners met with, was proportionable 
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to what they had been promiled, and was 
regulated according to their various ta- 
lents and profeſſions, this became a pow- 
erful inducement for numbers of very 


expert workmen and artificers of all kinds, 


to repair to a country which was, at that 


time, the only one at peace with its neigh- 
bours: and, therefore, beſt able, from 
that circumſtance, as well as the proximity 


of its ſituation, and the character of its 
monarchs, to afford a ſhelter to the in- 
habitants of thoſe unhappy countries that 
were the ſeat of the two late terrible wars 


in Germany. 
Very conſiderable emigrations took place, 


accordingly, from all the diſtricts conti- 
guous to the Baltic; and not a few from 


the interior provinces, and even thoſe that 
border on the Rhine. 

This acceſſion of uſeful inhabitants was, 
undoubtedly, from the provident beha- 


viour of the Daniſh miniſtry, and the ex- 


cellent management of whatever related 


to them, the moſt happy event reſulting 


from the politics of Chriſtian VI. and 


Frederick F. FT bey came in ſuch multi- 
tudes 
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tudes as to build ſeveral towns, and to 
people ſeveral parts of the country, which, 
till then, were almoſt uninhabited. Se- 
veral iſlands, formerly of no conſideration, 


were ſettled by them; and became, ina 


ſhort ſpace, fruitful and flouriſhing. In a 
word, it is no exaggeration to ſay that the 


whole face of the kingdom received the 


moſt advantageous and aſtoniſhing alter- 
ation through their means. They co- 


operated ſo effectually with the deſigns of 


the ruling powers, that in the courſe of 
the two laſt reigns, a ſpace of no more 
than thirty- ſix years, Denmark, from be- 
ing the ſeat of poverty and wretchedneſs, 
was changed into the reſidence of trade 


and opulence, ſo far as the nature, of its 


: government will. admit. 


Copenhagen, in particular, became en- 


tirely another place, in every reſpect, from 
what it was in former days. In 1730, 
when Chriſtian VI. aſcended the throne, 
the number of manufacturers in that me- 


tropolis was ſo inconſiderable as to merit 


no ſort of notice. But he left things ſo 


ſurpriſingly altered, * at his deceaſe, 
which 
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we REVOLUTIONS 
which happened in 1746, they amounted 
to near one thouſand five hundred. Their 
encreaſe under Frederick V. was ſuch, that 
about the time of his demiſe, they were 
computed at above fix thouſand. Other 
places have thriven in proportion. 
During the reign of Frederick III. there 
ſubſiſted in Denmark but one indifferent 
manufactory of coarſe woollen cloths, for 
the uſe of the ſoldiery. Very little, if 
any, progreſs was made in this branch 
under the two ſucceeding princes, Chriſ— 
tian V. and Frederick IV. But ſince the 
acceſſion of Chriſtian VI. this manufac- 
tory has been improved and enlarged in a 
wonderful degree. It now ſupplies with 
cloathing the whole military and naval 
liſt, including the national militia, of 
which he was the inſtitutor, or at leaſt 
the regulator. But, excluſive of the quan- 
tity furniſhed for this immenſe body of 
men, the woollen manufactory arrived, in 
a ſhort time, to ſuch a flouriſhing con- 
dition, that, in the year 1740, it was 
found, upon the matureſt examination, 
that enough was manufactured in Den- 


mark 
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mark to ſupply all the demands of the 
kingdom: and, in conſequence of this, 
the importation and wear of foreign broad 
cloth was prohibited the following year. 
An edict of the like . tendency took place 
at the ſame time, in reſpect to filks ; the 
manufactury of which was on no leſs 
proſperous a footing than the former. So 
effectual, in ſhort, has been the increaſe 
of all the manufaRories of materials for 
dreſs and apparel of all kinds, that, in 
1753, about ſeven years after the acceſſion 
of Frederick V. an ordinance was ifſued 
univerſally prohibiting to import, or to 
make uſe of, any foreign ware for attire. 


Other kinds of manufaQturies have been 


no leſs encouraged : thoſe of iron, in par- 


ticular, are brought to great perfection; 


that of china is not contemptible; and 
thoſe of linen, lace, and leather are very 
conſiderable ; and, beſides Denmark itſelf, 


—_ 


ſupply ſeveral of the e parts of 


German . 


Since the cloſe of the reign of Fre- 


-derick IV. through the profound and per- 
petual peace, Denmark enjoyed under the 
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auſpicious government of the two late 


kings, and through the introduction of 


commerce, manufactures, and every im- 
provement reſulting from a wiſe and hu- 
mane adminiſtration, the population of 
that kingdom and its dependencies is pro- 
digiouſly augmented. According to a ſur- 
vey made by order of Frederick V. about 
twelve years ago, the number of inha- 


bitants in his dominions, conſiſted of 


more than two millions and a half. This 


quantity, though ſmall in compariſon of 
the vaſt multitudes contained in the greater 


monarchies of Europe, is amply ſufficient 
to lay a foundation for the nobleſt * 
poſes. 

As the chief motive for ER humen 


ſocieties were inſtituted, is not ſo much 
to render them numerous, as to make 


them happy, the capital aim of all pro- 
vident legiſlators ought incontrovertibly 
to be, to fill them with uſeful members. 
On theſe alone the public felicity de- 
pends ; and not on ſwarms of idle con- 
ſumers of the common ſtock ; whom daily 
experience teaches all countries, to be a 

mere 
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mere burthen on a ſtate. While a nation 
is governed with equity and judgment, 


however moderate its proportion in num- 
bers may prove, ſtill enough will be found 


to anſwer the ends of all true and found 


politics. An honeſt adminiſtration, at 
home, never fails to render the private 
fituation of individuale eaſy and comfort= 
able; and a judicious management of af- 
fairs, abroad, will as infallibly give ftrength 
and permanency to the public reputation 
of the ſtate. 


Neither, indeed, are numbers alone a 


proper criterion whereby to meaſure the 
greatneſs of a people. Athens, cf old, 
was the pride and glory of the times; and 


outweighed, in every kind of merit, all 


the reſt of Greece: and yet, when com- 
pared with the other ſtates of that cele- 
brated country, it made a very ſmall part, 
in compariſon of the whole. The Greeks 
themſelves, then the wonder of the world, 

were much inferior in numbers to ſeveral 
other nations. The Romans, in after 
| ages, were not, at the moſt flouriſhing pe- 
| riods of the republic, a very numerous 
Von. ; people. 
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REVOLUTIONS 
people. It was through ſtrength of ge- | 
nius, courage, and conduct they roſe to 
that ſummit of power they ſo long main- 


tained ; and not merely through dint of 
| ſuperior numbers. In later times, it was 
not through confidence in the multitude 


of their inhabitants, the Dutch United 
Provinces had the courage to threw off 
the yoke of Spain, and to carry on that 
long and terrible war which broke the im- 
menſe power of that ambitious and ty- 
rannical monarchy: it was not through 


any ſuperiority of that kind they made fo 


heroicel a reſiſtance in the laſt century, 
againſt the combined efforts of England 
and France; and acted, in ſhort, during 
the courſe of ſo many years, in ſuch a 
manner as to aftonith friends and enemies; 
and to be juſtly allowed, all confiderations 
weighed, to make the moſt Rn _ 
of any ſtate in Europe. 

Nor, in the preſent age, is the cir- 
camftance of populouſneſs the baſis of 
the power and renown of the moſt flou- 


riſhins ſtate in the world, that of Great 


Britain. It is inconteſtably through means 
IG | 7 | „ of 


of its excellent goverment, - and of the 
maxims on which it is founded, and by 
which it is conducted, that it ſurpaſſes in 
public grandeur, and private felicity, wah 
other country and nation. | 
Another eſſential advantage which Des- 


mark derives from foreigners, 15 that ſe⸗ 


veral of them being perſons of capacity 


and education, have contributed to intro- 


duce a taſte for polite learning. This was 


at a very low ebb at the commencement 


Neither 


of the reign of Chriſtian VI. 
could that prince, willing and deſirous as 
he ſeriouſly was to promote it, beſtow a 
great deal of his attention upon 2 ſubject 
which, however noble and uſeful, was, 


according to the rules of diſcretion, to 


give way to objects of much greater uti- 
lity and importance. He had, in a man- 
ner, his whole kingdom to reform, and 
innumerable grievances to redreſs. The 
improvements he chiefly ſtudied were, 
conſequently, ſuch as appeared indiſpenſ- 
ably neceſſary to retrieve his ſubjects from 
the miſerable condition to which they had 
been reduced by ambition and miſmanage- 

. 2 N 2 ment, 
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ment. Agriculture, trade, and manu- 
factures were of courſe principally at- 


tended to. Some proficiency, however, 


was made, under his auſpices, in litera- 
ture; and ſome individuals encouraged, 


who ſeemed the propereſt to revive an in- 
elination to literary purſuits. But it was 


under the reign of his ſon that theſe were 


honoured with the royal protection and 


favour, in a moſt conſpicuous and diſtin- 
guiſhed manner. Frederick V. ſucceeded 


to the poſſeſſion of a Kingdom that had, 
during the preceding reign, been gradually 
emerging from all kind of difficulties, and 


Was now beginning to flouriſh greatly. 


He had, therefore, much more leiſure to 
attend to the introduction, and the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts; and accordingly 
he proved an eminent patron and benefac- 
tor to their profeſſors. 

It was through his truly royal gene- 
rofity, that celebrated voyage was made 
into the furtheft receſſes of Arabia, the 
purport of which was to enrich Eu- 


ropean literature with the learning of thoſe 


parts of the globe, once ſo famous for arts 
| and 
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and ſciences. The undertaking, the ex- 


pences attending it were entirely worthy 


of a king. The perſons employed were 
fully adequate to ſo noble a taſk ; and, 
had they lived to have completed it, ac- 
cording to the plan propoſed, its uſeful- 
neſs and excellence would have undoubt- 
edly appeared in the moſt ſplendid light. 
This plan was very ſpirited -and compre- 
henſive. Views, draughts, and menſu- 


rations were to be taken of every ſpot, 
place, and object relative to the execution 
of their deſign. Whatever in thoſe coun- 
tries could conduce to medicinal kxnow-- 
ledge, was to be inveſtigated. A geogra- 


phical deſcription of them was to have 


been drawn with the utmoſt exactneſs; 


and aſtronomical obſervations made where- 

ever a ſuitable opportunity was given. 
Their natural hiſtory, in all its various 
branches, was to have been proſecuted ; 
together with all the improvements of 


art and ingenuity. The whole circle of 


their learning, ancient and modern, was 
to have been enquired into; and whatever 
valuable manuſcripts remained unknown 

| "2 to 
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to the European literati, were to be ſought 
after and purcchaſed. Theſe are particu- 
lars Well deſerving of mention. They 
form ſo brilliant a: paſſage in the hiſtory 
of - licerature, that it is fit every perſon 
of education and liberal ſentiments ſhould 
be acquainted with them. They diſplay, 


at the ſame time, the character of Fre- 
derick V. in a moſt honoucable and me · 


ritotious point of view. They ew the 


bountifulneſs of his diſpoſition, and how. 


zealcus he was to- promote and patronize 


the progreſs of genius and ſcience. 


While he thus exerted, the | moſt ge- 
nerous endeavours. abroad, for the ad- 
vancement of learning, he was no leſs at- 
tentive to the encouragement of it at home. 


As in all his undertakings he had ever 


moſt at heart the improvement of his 
country, whitever ſpecies of knowledge 
ſcemed inſtrumental to that end, was al- 
ways ſure of meeting with his warmeſt 


countenance. At was owing to this diſ- 


polition, that he gave ſuch. ample encou- 


ragement to the great botanical work that 


appeared under his royal ſanction; wherein 


are 


OF DENMARK. © 
are figured and deſcribed, in the minuteſt 
and moſt circumſtantial manner, all the 
plants of native growth in Denmark and 


Norway. This work was carried on with 


the more attention and care, as the ſtrength 
and progreſs of vegetation throughout the 


Daniſh dominions, was marked by the 


nature and conſtitution of the vegetables 
peculiar to each province. Inferences, 
equally uſeful and accurate, were drawn 


from this inveſtigation, that were made 


very ſerviceable to the purpoſes of agri- 
culture and fertilization; odjects which, 
in a country ſituated fo far to the north 


as Denmark, every method and opvortu- 


nity of improving thould eagerly be fought 
after, and ſeiaed with the at dadtitrtvat 
dextetit . ae 


& 


In order the more <ectually to odiniphl 
ſo deſireable an end books of inſtruction 
on theſe matters were diſperſed among 
all thoſe who, from their buſineſs and ſta- 
tions, were reaſonably deemed the moſt 
likely to profit by the uſe of them. The 
clergy, eſpecially, as perſons whoſe edu- 
cation led them-more' than others to ſpe- 
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culative reſearches, were directed to af. 
ſiſt in ſo beneficial an undertaking ; 


and to diffuſe, to the utmoſt of their 
power, both by their exhortation and prac- 
tice, an aſſiduous application in all who 


could afford it to rural experiments and 


improvements. Theſe, in many places, 
were Carried on at the royal expence, by 
perſons duly qualified, and who were 
abundantly 1 for their la- 
bours. 

nder the influence of ſo gracious a 
protection, a deſire and taſte for uſeful 


knowledge ſpread itſelf very extenſively 
throughout his dominions. Many aſſo- 


ciations were formed for a more ſcientific 


inſpection and culture of the earth. This 


improving ſpirit ſpread itſelf into the re- 
moteſt confines of Norway. At Dron- 


| theim, a place bardering on the polar 


circle, a ſociety of ſciences was founded 


under the care and direction of the learned 
Dr. Gunner. whole indefatigable induſtry 
in promoting all enterprizes of public 


utility, has rendered him one of the moſt 


reſpectable charaQters in Denmark. This 
Eo: = 
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= ſociety has applied itſelf chiefly to the 
ſtudy of natural hiſtory, and has pub- 
liſhed ſeveral volumes on thoſe ſubjects, 
that have met with great approbation. 

| Beſides theſe illuſtrious inſtances of his 


munificence, the republic of letters is in- 
debted to Frederick V. for the inſtitution 


of a ſociety for the laudable purpoſes of 
cultivating and perfecting the Daniſh lan- 


guage, and illuſtrating the hiſtory and an- 


tiquities of Denmark, The perſons ap- 
pointed to this charge were ſelected with 
great judgment and impartiality, and 
pretented with ample falaries. They 


have accordingly done full juſtice to his 


expectation, and have given the world 
ſome very curious and learned publi- 
cations. | | 

| Such were the ſtudies and parfoics prin- 
cipally promoted and cheriſhed by Fre- 


| derick V. His endeavours were hap- 
pily ſeconded by numbers of his ſubje&s. 


None of thoſe he entruſted with care 
and ſuperintendance of thoſe undertakings, 
proved unworthy of his confidence, nor 
of the difinQions- he conferred upon 


them. 
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them. They co- operated æealouſly and 


ſucceſsfully. with this generous. monarch ; 


and proved, by their own merit, how 
much een, and penetration he was 


maſter of, in his choice of thoſe indi- 


viduals whom he judged to be fit inſtru- 


| ments for the eee of His de- 


ſigns. . 
Notwithſtanding the on a po- 
lite literature, and the liberal . ſciences, 


has not been ſo extenſive and proſperous 


in Denmark as in many other parts of Eu- 


rope, yet it is by no means on ſo contempt- 
ible a footing, nor ſo much neglected, as 
ſome, through inattention, have inſinuated. 
It. 1 is an nd ſpotable. fact, that, towards the 

was s highly — in eee un- 
der the reign of the celebrated Waldemar 
I. as great a king as ever ſat upon the 
Daniſh. throne., The famous Abſalon, 
archbiſhop of Lunden, who was deſerv- 


| edly his favourite, and prime miniſter, 


was, at the ſame time, a very eminent 
protector of men of letters. He invited 
them from all parts: he ſupported and 
; 8 . i ; re- 
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rewarded them in the moſt bountiful man- 


ner. It is to him that Denmark owes 
its elegant hiſtory by Saxo-Grammaticus; 
who wrote and flouriſhed under the pa- 
tronage of that illuſtrious prelate. This 
excellent performance, not inferior per- 


haps in claſſical eloquence and purity to 
any Latin production fince the Auguſtan 


age, is a ſtrong argument ef the progreſs 
of literature in Denmark at that period. 
The civil commotions in that country, in 
the times that ſucceeded, and its long and 
terrible wars with Sweden, were highly 
obſtructive to the purſuit of learning. But 
on the acceſſion of the houſèe of Olden- 
burg to the Daniſh throne, the ſtate be- 
coming more ſettled at home, people had 
more leiſure to attend to domeſtic im- 
provements. Accordingly Chriſtian, the 
firſt prince of that name and family, among 
other beneficial inſtitutions, founded the 


univerſity of Copenhagen. John, his ſon 


and ſucceſſor, was a great favourer of 


learned men, advancing them to the higheſt 
preferments. He was ſo jealous of the 


repufation of his country in theſe parti- 
| cCulars, 
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culars, that, in order the ſooner to re- 


pleniſh it with perſons of erudition, and 
to render that univerfity more flouriſhing, 
he prohibited the Daniſh youth from re- 
ceiving their education abroad; taking 
ample care, at the ſame time, to provide 
it with able profeſſors from all parts. 

During the following reigns, liberal 


knowledge was very ſucceſsfully culti- 


vated in Denmark; and met with remark- 
able protection from ſeveral of the Daniſh 


monarchs. The generous aſſiſtance given 


by Frederick II. to the celebrated Tyco- 
Brahe, enabled that great aitronomer to 


carry that ſcience, and thoſe of mechaniſm 
and machinery, to a degree of perfection 
unknown till that time. His diſcoveries 


in chemiſtry were alſo confiderable; and 
he was undoubtedly as exalted a cha- 
racter as any at that period in the repub- 
lic of letters. They ſeem, indeed, to 


have been in a very flouriſhing ſtate at this 


time in Denmark, at court, and among 
the firſt perſonages of the realm; and 
probably even among the fair ſex. Tyco- 


Brahe himſelf was a man of great birth | 


_ 


OF DENMARK. 
and fortune: his ſiſter was an uncom- 


mon proficient in Latin poetry. Chriſtian 
IV. who ſucceeded Frederick II. was a 
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prince as liberally educated as any in Eu- 


rope, and became a noted patron of li- 
terature. During his reign, and that of 
his father, Denmark produced ſeveral in- 
dividuals of great capacity. Since the re- 


volution under Frederick III. the culti- 


vation of Greek and Latin literature de- 
clined; but there ſtill remained a to- 
| lerable application to other branches of 
learning. 


Among thoſe who . done honour to 


Denmark, through their eminence in let- 
ters and ſciences, it may not be amiſs to 


mention thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves more particularly. Such are 
Craeg, a very able political and hiſtorical 
writer. Longomontanus, the diſciple 
and aſſiſtant of Tyco-Brahe, and a moſt 


excellent aſtronomer and mathematician. 


Jonas, the Icelandian, another famous 
pupil of Tyco-Brahe, and no leſs known 


for his excellent Hiſtory of Iceland. Pon- 


tanus, hiſtoriographer to Chriſtian IV. a 


moſt 
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5 moſt judicious and eloquent hiſtorian. 


The Worms; there were three perſons of 


this name, father, ſon, and grandſon, 


who were all remarkably conſpicuous for 
their knowledge in medicine and various 
other ſciences. Rhodius, a moſt excel - 


- lent phyfician. The Bartholins, both fa- 


ther and fon, are univerſally acknowledged 


phyſicians of the primeſt eminence. Bor- 
richius holds alſo a moſt illuſtrious rank 
in the ſame province. Paulli, the cele- 
brated phyſician and botaniſt, who firſt 
laid the foundation of that immenſe work, 


the Flora Danica; on which fo noble a 
ſuperſtructure has been raiſed in latter 


times, through the royal patronage of 


Frederick V. as already mentioned. Kor- 


tholt, a perſon of immens erudition, 
and author of ſome works highly eſteemed, 
Kunkel one of the greateſt chemiſts of 


his age. Jacobeus, a phyſician of very 


conſiderable note. Roemer, one of the 
firſt mathematicians and aſtronomers of 
Europe in his time; in great favour with 
Chriſtian V. who employed him in ſundry 
undertakings of a public nature and uti- 

lity. 


OF DENMARK. 


lity. Winflow, the great anatomilt, a 
name ſufficiently known in the medical 


world. Gram, a man of extraordinary 
capacity and learning, particularly in hiſ- 


tory and the laws of nations: he was 
highly eſteemed and reſpected both by 


Chriſtian VI. and Frederick V. and was 

principally inſtrumental in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the academy of arts and ſciences 
at Copenhagen. f | | 


All theſe were . of prime _ 


rit and excellence in their divers branches: 
and what greatly redounds to the honor 
of their country, they met with encou- 
ragement and rewards adequate to their 
deſerts. Tt cannot indeed be ſaid, that 
the inſtitutions purpoſedly deſigned for 
the recompence of learning, have hi- 
therto been many in Denmark: but then 


their princes, and ſuch as have been at 


the head of affairs, hive conſtantly paid 


a due attention to thoſe who have made 
2 capital figure in their profeſſion; and 
have always found means to diſtinguiſh. 


them in a ſuitable manner, either by em- 
ployments anſwerable to their tatents, or 


_ 


uy 
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by advancing them to thoſe civil prefer- 
ments for which they were otherways qua- 
lified. Thus, notwithſtanding the de- 
ficiency of thoſe magnificent foundations 
for the promotion of arts and ſciences, 
which have rendered England, France, 


and ſome other parts of Europe ſo famous, 


Denmark has not been wanting in per- 
ſons of univerſally acknowledged worth 


In the republic of letters : nor been guilty 
of ingratitude or negle&t of thoſe who 


have done honour to their country, by 
their ſuperior capacity in any of theſe de- 
partments. 

When we review this es of the 


Daniſh literati, it is obvious their pur- 


ſuits were chiefly directed to the more 


ſerious and ſolid parts of knowledge. 
The politer and more elegant branches of 


literature have not, evicently, been fo 
much in requeſt with them as in ſome 
other countries ; hiſtory alone excepted, 
wherein they have made a conſiderable 


figure. From the days of Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, when claſſical learning was firſt 
Introduced into Denmark, down to the 


Pr e- 


OF DENMARK. 
preſent times, there never was a deficiency 
of hiſtorical writers among them. The 


number of thoſe who have written in Latin 
only, amounts to more than two hundred, 


ſeveral of whom are allowed to have great 


merit. 


But the exigencies of the realm were 
of too preſſing a nature, of late years, to 


afford much countenance to objects of 
pure entertainment. Attention was, there- 
fore, given principally, and almoſt ſolely, 


during a long time, to what was more im- 
mediately neceſſary and ſerviceable. The 


fame diſpoſition ſeems yet to continue. 
The late unhappy count Struenſee was 
very earneſtly engaged in one of the moſt 
beneficial and public ſpirited ſchemes that 


could employ a miniſter, the eſtabliſhment 
of a ſchool for the acquiring of merely 


| uſeful knowledge. He took the hint of 
| this truly laudable inſtitution from Mr. 


Reſewitz, a gentleman of extenſive ca- 


pacity, and well known for his publi- 


cations on matters of this kind. A board 
was erected, accordingly, of which this 
gentleman was appointed a member, and 

Vor. 1,  - 08 7 0 
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the ach ign began to be carried into ex- 


ecution, in the courſe of the laſt year. 


It is owing to this turn in the people po. 
ſeſſed of power, that moſt of the tracts that 
have been lately publiſhed, have ſo much 


in view the inſtruction and improvement 


of people in eſſentials. Hence it is that 


they whe are converſant in foreign lan- 


guages, are ſo intent upon tranſlating into 


the Daniſh tongue, the Engliſh, French, 
and German books that treat of ſubjects 


of a popular, diffuſive utility. Hence too 


the educators of youth are ſo remarkably 
aſſiduous in inculcating an application to 
ſtudies of this kind, preferably to all others, 
In purſuance. of theſe precepts, ſtudents 
addict themſelves to thoſe only of which 


the neceflity is clear and apparent ; and 
from which a ſure and certain emolument 
will accrue to themſelves, in proportion 


to the benefit and ſervice individuals re- 


ceive from their labours. | 
From a concurrence of ſuch cauſes, the 


circle of talents and genius ſeems rather 


> 
=» 


Some, indeed, are of opinion, the frigid 
2 | „„ re · 


narrow and circumſcribed in Denmark. 


OF DENMARK. 
regions of the North admit not of ſo 
much latitude and univerſality of parts as 
the more Southern climes ; whoſe genial 
warmth is, according to their 1deas, not 
leſs productive of fertility in the minds of 
their inhabitants, than in the foil itſelf. 
Doubtleſs, the intellectual ſyſtem par- 
takes conſiderably of the influences ariſing 


from external cauſes of every kind; but 


it may be queſtioned, whether the poli- 
tical fituation of a country, the nature of 
its internal adminiſtration, the character 
of its rulers, may not have equal weight 
in the formation of the temper and diſ- 
poſitions of the natives. The mere geo- 
graphical poſition of a country is not 
| wholly deciſive in theſe matters. The 
| Britiſh iſlands lie far North; yet there is 
no nation, either ancient or modern, that 
| ſurpaſſes, and few that equal the inhabit- 


| ants of theſe Kingdoms in all manner 


of mental endowments and accompliſh- 
ments. 


But without entering into a diſcuſſion 
of this ſubject, ſuffice it to ſay, that in 
thoſe ſtudies and compoſitions where a 
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lively and brilliant genius is the prime re- 


quiſite, the Danes have not made any re- 
markable figure. We hear of no more 
than one poet of any note among them, 


Bording, whoſe works are, however, but 
little known. From the foregoing reca- 


pitulation, it is evident their intellectual 


ſtrength lies principally in ſtudies of the la- 


borious kind; wherein more 1s to be ef- 


fected through dint of aſſiduity and ap- 


plication, than by a quickneſs and viva- 
city of parts. Hence they have produced 
no tragic or comic writers, no epic or 
lyric poets of any conſideration. During 


the reigns of Chriſtian VI. and Frederick 
V. there were two or three tranſlators of 


French plays and farces : and, at preſent, 
ſome Engliſh pieces are tranſlated into the 
Daniſh language, and acted on the theatre 
at Copenhagen. But they have produced 
no original author of much merit, and 
their dramatic performances are, on the 
whole, 1 of any particular no- 


tice. 


Neither, z does there ſeem to be 


much encouragement to any attempts of 
this 


O F DENMARK. 


this nature, in the frame of mind and in- 
| clinations of the natives. Thoſe paſtimes 


and recreations wherein they chiefly de- 


light, are not ſuch as require much ex- 
erciſe of fancy. A vein of mediocrity 
pervades the whole maſs of that people ; 
and keeps them, with few exceptions, 
from emerging out of an ordinary and fleg- 
matic exertion of their faculties. Sallies 


of wit and humour are ſeldom known 
among them. Their converſations are 


uſually ſpiritleſs and infipid to thoſe who 


have been accuſtomed to the livelineſs 


and flights that animate ſociety in thoſe 
nations that pique themſelves on readineſs 
of thought, and on the — of ths 
natural diſpoſition. 

With this kind of feſtivity the natives 
of Denmark ſeem hitherto little acquaint- 


ed. The mirth of the generality, even 


of ſuch as are above the vulgar, is of 2 
coarſe and heavy texture, and is ſeldom 
put in motion but on convivial occaſions. 
They whoſe vivacity exceeds the common 
rule, are moſtly ſuch as have travelled, 
or been much converſant among the many 

„ ſtran- 
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ftrangers who abound in their country, 
It is to thele latter the introduction and 


ſupport of their genteeleſt amuſements are 


chiefly owing. Their places of polite en- 
tertainment are full of them: and were 


they of no other uſe, they certainly con- 
tribute very largely to keep the Daniſh 
It 1s principally 
from them that a ſpirit of jovialneſs is 
circulated among the Danes; who may, 
in time, be rouſed to a better taſte and 
enjoyment of things, from this commu- 


| nication, than if they were left entirely 


to themſelves. This is fo true, that one 
ſeldom hears, in the merrieſt companies, 


any ſong but what is of foreign import- 


ation, French, Italian, or German, eſpe- 


cially the latter, that being the language 


in the higheſt repute,- and moſt frequently 
ſpoken by people of rank, Even n. the 


natives themſelves. 


The compoſition of vocal or inſtru- 
mental muſic is a taſk left to foreigners. 
After what has been ſaid, it cannot be 


ſuppoſed the Danes pretend to any figure 
in that rene f we except a few 
per- 


O F D E N MAR k. 
performers. But even the beſt of theſe 


are natives of the three countries above 


mentioned ; and the moſt that can hitherto 
be ſaid in favour of the former, is that 
they are able to reliſh them and feel their 
. fuperionty © | 1 
As to the other elegant and polite arts 
and inventions, they have made rather a 
flow progreſs among the Danes them- 


ſelves. Their beſt architects and builders 


come from abroad, as do numbers of the 


ſubaltern directors and contrivers in theſe. 


buſineſſes, and even no ſmall proportion 
of the workmen. Wherever, indeed, any 
uncommon ſhare of ingenuity and expert- 
neſs is required, they chuſe to employ 
ſtrangers; and ſeem to concur in a very 
frank acknowledgment of their own in- 
feriority. It ſhould not, however, be for- 
gotten that, of late years, great amend- 
ments have taken place in theſe, as well 
as in many other matters: and that, 
through the encouragement given by the 
crown, and miniſtry, and by thoſe over 


whom it had any particular influence, ex- 
perienced and able artiſts have been 
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REVOLUTIONS 
formed among the natives, It is very rea, 


ſonable to conclude that, in proceſs of 
time, provided this laudable ſpirit of en- 


couraging their abilities continue, the 


Danes will find among their own coun. 
trymen, a ſufficient number of indivi- 
viduals, well qualified in their reſpective 
profeſſions, without being obliged to have 
recourſe to the aſſiſtance of foreigners. 
It proceeds, indubitably, from the par- 
tiality ſhewn to theſe, in employing them 
ſo readily upon all occaſions, that there 
is ſuch a ſcarcity of good hands among 
the people of that country. Though 
they are not ſo quick and active as ſome 


_ other nations, yet they are endued with 
a patience and aſſiduity in their endea- 


vours to learn, that would infallibly bring 


them, at laſt, to the neceſſary degree of | 


perfection in the various ings they 
might embrace. 

Nothing proves this more evidently 
than their ſkillfulneſs in ſhip-building. 
They acquit themſelves in this branch of 
workmanſhip with a completeneſs and 
dexterity that fully ſhews they might 

| equally 


OF. DENMARK. 
equally excell in others with a like de- 
gree of application, Their mariners are 


no leſs expert: and beth in ſeamanſhip 


201 


and the conſtruction of veſſels, in fert, 


in all naval affairs, they are indiſputably 
ſuperior to all the nations that dwell on 
the borders of the Baltic Sea. 


Another proof of their aptitude for 


improvement, is the prodigious care and 


induſtry with which the peaſantry culti- 
vate the little ſpots of ground allotted 
them by their landlords, for the ſubſiſtence 
of themſelves and their families. Incred- 
| ible are the pains and labour they will 
take, to fertilize theſe ſcanty ſpheres of 
| property ; and it is ſurpriſing how many 
of them will draw from very ſmall pit- 
tances, a ſufficiency to keep themſelves 


not only from a ſtate of indigence, but 
even in a ſituation of ſome comfort and 


decency. 
Not leſs obſervable is the attention paid 
by people of all claſſes, in conferring on 


their children ſome degree of education. 


There is no country in Europe, where the 
lower fort is more carefully taught reading 


and 
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REVOL ( TEON:S 
and writing, than in Denmark. This at. 
tainment, though ſimple and eaſy, carries 
with it 'more good conſequences than 
ſeem to have been apprehended by ſome, 
who mention it rather as a curious parti- 
cularity, than as a thing of much im- 
portance in itſelf. But the truth is, that 
this qualification is of the higheſt ſervice to 


0 the community; excluſive of the private 


utility that may reſult to individuals. It 
is owing to this, the Daniſh commonalty 


are ſo converſant in books of prayer and 
| devotion, and profeſs ſo much attachment 


and reſpe for the religion of their coun- 
try. It is owing to this, they are fo aſ- 
ſiduous i in their churches ; and that hay- 

ing a better underſtanding of what is done, 


and of what they hear there, it makes a 


proper impreſſion on their minds. Hence 
there are much fewer crimes and barba- 


Tities committed in Denmark, than in 
ſome nations that boaſt of much ſuperior 


refinements : much leſs of thoſe robberies 
and murders that diſgrace the nobleſt 
countries in Europe, and reflect the ut- 


moſt diſhonour on thoſe who poſſeſs the 


power 2 
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power, and yet neglect the means of pre- 


venting ſuch enormities. Theſe evils 
undoubtedly ariſe from the infamous aban- 
donment of the lower claſſes; whoſe edu- 
cation ſeems to be conſidered as a matter 
of abſolute indifference, and who are, of 
courſe, left to themſelves, and bred in 


that woeful want of neceſſary inſtruction, 


which 1s uſually the firſt "ny to all manner 
of iniquity. 


We'may appeal for the truth of this to 


the ſavage, cruel diſpoſition of the lower 
claſſes in Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, and 


in France itſelf. Such individuals, in thoſe 


countries, as addict themſelves to a lawleſs 
courſe of life, are remarkably mercileſs and 
blood-thirſty ; and robbery with them is too 
commonly preceeded by murder, notwith- 
| ſtanding the extreme ſeverity, not to ſay 
_ cruelty, with which that crime 1s puniſhed 
in the laſt mentioned kingdom. The deplor- 
able ignorance they are brought up in is 
notorious; and, though they are ſuperſti- 


tious enough upon occaſion, yet ſuperſtition, 


inſtead of being any proof that care has 


: been taken of their morals, is rather an 


ar gu- 
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REVOLUTIONS 
argument of the groſſneſs of their immo- 
rality, from the ſtrange endeavours to pre- 
vent the direful effects of it, in thoſe who 
are ſenſible of its exceſs. We may even 
appeal, in the preſent inſtance, to our own 


country: thoſe parts of it where educa- 


cation is leaſt attended to, affording, by 
far, the greateſt number of * vic- 
tims to juſtice. 

The early care taken in Denmark of the 
inſtruction and the morals of youth, leads 
naturally to the conſideration of the ſtate 
of religion in that country. 

Lutheraniſm is the only one eſtabliſhed 


by law; which, in Denmark, was long 
made ſo ſubſervient to that perſecuting ſpi- 


rit which too much characterizes the plu- 
rality of divines in molt countries, that, 
till the preſent century, hardly any toler- 


ation was granted to any other commu- 


nion. The Calviniftical tenets, though 
their birth was nearly coeval with the Lu- 


theran, and both originated in the diſlike | 


and averſion profeſſed againſt the ſpiritual 


tyranny of the church of Rome, have 


mark. 
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mark. This, for a long time, might be 
chiefly due to the religious inveteracy 
ſubſiſting between the different ſes of 
Chriſtians. But ſince the eſtabliſhment 


of abſolute power in that kingdom, an ad- 


| ditional reaſon may be aſſigned; which is, 
that the profeſſors of Calviniſm have uſu- 
ally ſhewn themſelves very unwilling to 


admit of paſſive principles, either in church 


or ſtate; and have ſeldom failed to eſtabliſh 
a greater level among mankind, whenever 
it was in their power, than was agreeable 
to the generality of ſovereigns. 

Certain it is, that, wherever Calviniſm 


has been triumphant, the liberties of the 


people have been more or leſs enlarged. 
That equality which it maintains in ſpi- 
ritual, inſpired a ſecret ambition of attain- 
ing to an equality in temporal matters. 


Hence a ſpirit of independence ſoon went 
forth, and was powerfully diffuſed among 
all its adherents. While Calviniſm ſub- 


ſiſted in France with full vigour, and 


was authoriſed and ſupported by the laws, 
the court was always kept in awe by the 


reſoluteneſs of thoſe who profeſſed that 
Ol re- 
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REVOLUTIONS 
religion. They conſtituted, in fact, 4 
kind of republic, in the midſt of a mo- 
narchical ſtate; and ſhewed the moſt reſt- 
leſs impatience in vindicating their rights, 


whenever the court attempted the leaſt 


encroachment upon them. So truly was 
the court of France ſenſible of this re- 


publican ſpirit in them, that, long after 


they had been ſubdued by the ſucceſsful 


intrigues and great policy of cardinal 


Richelieu; at a time when they were no 


longer able to aſſert, by force of arms, 


the privileges acquired by the valour of 


their anceſtors; in a ſeaſon of profound 


peace, and when it was impoſſible to nouriſfi 
any real fears or ſuſpicions on their account, 


ſtill the memory of their former indepen- 


dency, but chiefly the knowledge of the 
principles which had animated -them to 
arrive at it, induced the miniſtry to ſeize 


that opportunity of their weakneſs and in- 


ability to defend themſelves, to devote 


them to entire deſtruction. The court 


was apprehenſive that theſe principles, 


though now filenced and ſtifled, ſtill, like 


fire hidden under aſhes, might, on ſome 
7 — 5 | fatal 
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fatal 4 when favoured by unforeſeen op- 
portunities, blaze out and ſet the whole 
kingdom in a- flame. Swayed by ſuch 
motives, the miniſtry of Lewis XIV. re- 
| ſolved upon the total extirpation of Cal- 
viniſm in France: revenging him in 


this manner upon the feeble, defenceleſs 


ſons, for the ſpirited reſiſtance his pre- 
deceſſors had met with from their fore- 
fathers. 9 N 

In England, till the puritanic party 
began to grow conſiderable, the progreſs 
of liberty had no wiſe been very remark- 
able. Under the Tudors, the nation, 
though highly reſpected abroad, was in- 
diſputably ruled in a manner not greatly 
differing from deſpotiſm at home. Eliza- 
beth herſelf, notwithſtanding the zeal ſhe 


expreſſed for the welfare and glory of her 


people and government, is well known to 


have entertained the moſt arrogant ideas 


of the power annexed to her birth and 


ſtation. But at the acceſſion of James, a 


change was viſibly forming in the tenets 
and temper of the nation; and doctrines 


very unfavourable to ſupremacy i in ſpiritual 
mat - 
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KkKEVOLUTIONS 
matters, quickly paved the way for a di- 
minution of the reſpe&t with which the 
vaſt authority of the crown in tempo- 


ral affairs, had hitherto been treated, 


When Charles aſcended the throne, theſe 


doctrines were amazingly propagated ; and 


the political as well as the religious prin- 
ciples of people, were altered in a manner 


| altogether incredible to thoſe in power. 


Laying too much bre ſs on an exterior con- 
formity to outward forms of religion, they 
did not, unfortunately for themſelves, per- 
ceive they were no longer to rule through 
the paſſive notions that had heretofore pre- 


vailed; and that men were now governed 


by a firm belief, that neither in religion, 


nor in politics, any arbitrary and deſpo- 


tic meaſures ought to be admitted; but 
that all men had an equal right to admi- 


niſter the affairs of both. 


But, beſides France and England, there 
were other countries that proved to the 


abettors of deſpotiſm, the neceſſity of diſ- 
couraging a perſuaſion which ſeemed, in 


a manner, to carry with it the ſeeds of 


. The eſtabliſhment of the 
Dutch 
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Dutch commonwealth was preceded by 
the introduction of Calviniſm, through- 
out the whole extent of the United Pro- 
vinces; and a ſpirit of oppoſition to ty- 
ranny reſulted from it, which, though 
natural to the inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
tries, had never been exerted 1 in ſo con- 
ſpicuous a manner. 

By the ſame rule that the Calviniſtical 
diſcipline appeared fo odious to the ene- 
mies of freedom, republican ſtates were 


the more inclinable to give it a favourable 


reception. To this cauſe was owing the 


| very early admittance of it into Switzer- 


land, a country which has long been the 
capital ſeat of liberty. 
The prodigious care taken in arbitrary 


| governments, to keep Calviniſm at a diſ- 


tance, or, at leaſt, to watch its profeſſors 
with the utmoſt jealouſy, is no inconſider- 


able proof how dangerous it is reputed to 


unlimited power in ſovereigns. Hence 
the ſeverity with which the court of 
Spain dealt with all thoſe innovators, as 
it ſtyled them, who laboured fo aſſiduouſſy 


and ſo 2 in overturning the 
W 3 


Romiſh 
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Romiſn doctrines in a great part of the 
Low Countries. Hence the unremitting 
vigilance with which it exerted itlelf to 
prevent the leaſt entrance of it into Spain, 
The fame enmity, from the like con- 
viction, actuated the emperors of Ger- 
many, during the laſt century eſpecially; 
and produced thoſe violent counſels which 
involved that country in ſuch long and 
ſuch terrible wars; the iſſue of which had 
ſo nearly brought their authors to de- 
ſtruction, and, in the end, ſo effectually 
puniſhed the bigotry, and curbed the am- 
bition of the houſe of Auſtria. 
An argument as ſtrong and decifive az 
any that can be adduced, of the tendency 
of Calviniſm to favour republican prin- 
ciples, is that the friends of deſpotiſm 
have always inveighed with more bitter- 
neſs againſt it, than againſt Lutheraniſm. 
A Latin writer, during the laſt century, 
remarkably zealous for the Romiſh cauſe, 
in a kind of review of the different ſects 
of religion, throughout Europe, ſingles 
out the Calviniſts as the chief objects of 
his indignation, and characteriſes them in 


thele 
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theſe words, Habent hoc proprium Calvin- 
ita, ut ſtatum in quem arrepſerunt, ever- 


tant, neque antea congquigſcant quam ifs re- 
rum potiantur : The peculiar temper of 


the Calviniſts is to overturn the conſtitu- 


tion of every country where they have in- 
truded themſelves, and never to be ſa- 
tified, till they have engroſſed the whole 
authority of the ſtate.” The ſame writer, 
| after obſerving that Lutheraniſm is the 
| predominant religion eſtabliſhed in Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, adds, as a 
ſtill more melancholy reflection, /ed ſerpit 
clanculum virus Catviniſticum : © that the 
poiſon of Calviniſm lurks among them.” 
It is not ſurpriſing, therefore, that with 
ſo many motives to view Calviniſm with 
a jealous eye, the heads of the church 
and ſtate in Denmark ſhould ſhew it fo 
little encouragement. It muſt, however, 
be granted that they are equally ſtrict in 
diſcountenancing all other ſects; a unity 
of belief in the Lutheran tenets, being, 
with ſome few exceptions, eſtabliſhed 
throughout that country ; and no one per- 
mitted to write or ſpeak againſt them. 
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REVOLUTIONS 

Theſe exceptions are chieffy due to the 
well j udged lenity of the two late ſovereigns, 
who were too wiſe and politic, not to relax 
from a ſeverity in theſe matters, that would 
have deprived them of thoſe numbers of uſe- 
ful ſubjects whom they were inviting from 
all parts into their dominions; and to whom 
it was neceſſary to grant the liberty of pro- 
feſſing and exerciſing their own religion. 

In the mean time, it is expected that a 
regular attendance be given by individuals 


of all perſuaſions at their different places 
of worſhip. In this particular, the mem- 
bers of the national church lie under very 


ſtrict injunctions, and rigorous notice is 
taken of thoſe who are not punctual i in 
their compliance. 

The Daniſh clergy are entirely free 
from all ſubordination, except to the 
crown ; and may be conſidered as the in- 
ſpectors and cenſors of the morals of all 
other orders of men; into whoſe actions 
and conduct they often affume an au- 
thority to pry and enquire in a very free 
and offenſive manner; far exceeding the 


rigour that, till 1 Was complained | 
. of 
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of in Scotland ; and in compariſon of 


which, the power uſually exerciſed in the 


eccleſiaſtical courts in England, is hardly 


deſerving of mention. It is true, in- 


deed, the Daniſh clergy have it not in | 


their power to deprive people of their 


temporalities. T hat is a point of too 
much importance for the crown to truſt 


in any hands but its own. Such a prero- 


gative would render churchmen too for- 


midable, and enable them, indeed, to 


turn the edge of their authority againſt 


thoſe from whom they received it ; as it 
has ſeldom failed to happen, whenever 
they have, through i ignorance and bad po- 
licy, been ſuffered to arrive at great riches. 
and influence. 


Neither of theſe have, MEALS EY been 
affigned to them in Denmark. Their re- 
venues have been made competent to the 
condition in which the .court wiſhed to 


fee them; but affluence was thought too 
much, to become the portion of men whe 


were to. be kept in a conſtant dependence 


upon the crown ; and whom it intended 
to conſider, rather as the honourable in- 
1 ſtruments,. 
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ſtruments, than as the copartners of an 


authority, which it was too jealous of, to 


ſhare in common with any others. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of exerting ſuch a kind 
of power as may affect the poſſeſſions of 


individuals, they are allowed the pri- 


vilege of inflicting upon delinquents in 
ſpiritual matters, the ſevereſt puniſhments 


that admonitions and reprimands are able 


to convey. Hence it is not uncommon 
to hear a Daniſh preacher not only in- 


veigh againſt vice and iniquity, in general, 
but deſcribe in particular thoſe offenders 
whom he thinks proper to expoſe to the 


public view of his congregation. It has 
even happened that, not content with 


tearing to pieces the names of the ab- 


ſent, they who were preſent have been 


treated in the ſame manner, and laid out 
in ſuch injurious colours as the paſſion 


or zeal of the declaimer might inſpire. 
In conſequence of this privilege, of which 
the Daniſh eccleſiaſtics are too ready to 
avail themſelves, they have eſtabliſhed, 
throughout Denmark, a dread of offending 
them, which, tho” tacit and inapparent to 

the 
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the groſſer perception of the unthinking 


multitude, is very thoroughly diſcerned 


by all who are above the mere vulgar. 
Such, indeed, are the principal objects of 


this ſpiritual wrath and, for that reaſon, 


they are very ſolicitous to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the mortifying reprimands of 
thoſe mercileſs preachers; - who certainly 


have it in their option to make peoples - 
lives very uncomfortable, whenever they 


look upon them as cenſurable ; or, which 
may not rarely be the the caſe, when pri- 


vate grudges ſtimulate them to gags 


ſmall failings into enormities. 
Such is the nature and degree of the 
power annexed to the body of the clergy 


in Denmark. They are, in other reſpects, 


far from being poſſeſſed of any means of 
rendering themſelves conſiderable. They 


who reſpect them moſt, are the lower 
ſort: as, from their obſcurity and mean- 


neſs, theſe remain concealed, and are not 
liable to be dragged out to the inſpection 
of the public, they are troubled with no 
apprehenſions of being expoſed; and ne- 
ver having occaſion to harbour reſent- 
P 4 ments 
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ments on that account, they cheriſh a 
great reverence for a claſs of men, who 
entertain them with ſuch cenſorious re- 
preſentations of thoſe who figure in the 


more eaſy and comfortable ſpheres of 


life, as tally with their narrow notions, 
and are calculated to ſatiate that invidious 
propenſity to undervalue their betters, 
which ſeems ſo inherent in the meaneſt 


_ Claſſes. 


From ſuch-a turn and diſpoſition, in 
numbers of thoſe who belong to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical profeſſion in Denmark, their 
company is little coveted by the generality 


of people. They live, therefore, much 


to themſelves; and, with few exceptions, 
are a formal ceremonious ſet of indivi- 


duals, highly elated with the pre-eminence 


of their tation; to which the court has 


always been careful to pay much exterior 


deference and conſideration; though, as 
already hinted, it is no leſs cautious in 
placing it entirely out of their reach to 
acquire more importance than is quite 


conſiſtent with its views and intereſt. 
The 


OF DE N MAR K. 


The inconveniency, and perhaps the 
danger, that might reſult from being con- 
ſtantly obſerved by ſuch aſſuming and in- 


quiſitive inmates, is, doubtleſs, the rea- 


ſon: why the uſe of domeſtic chaplains, 


ſo common in England, in France, in 
Spain, and other parts of Europe, has 


been dropt in Denmark ; where the great 
families ſeem heartily defirous to keep 
them at a diſtance, Even in the very 
court itſeif, their preſence is far from 
ſought after ; a page being there employed 


to ſay grace at meals. Whatever opinion 


therefore. they may entertain of the credit 
and influence they enjoy, they ought to 


be ſenſible, at the ſame time, that they 


do not reign much in the hearts of the 


upper claſs of people; and, though their 
miniſtry is wanted for juft and neceſſary 


purpoſes, yet, that, after the diſcharge of 
ſuch duties as the conſciences of men en- 
join them, the majority of individuals 
ſeem, by their conduct, to manifeſt an 
inclination to avoid them, in all thoſe in- 
tercourſes wherein religion doth not ren- 


der the intervention of their perſons a 
n 
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matter of courſe, or, rather, a form of. 
indiſpenſable neceſſity. 

From their little frequentation of gay 
company, the Daniſh clergymen contract 
an infipid gravity that influences their 
whole behaviour, and of which even 
their ſtudies and avocations partake in a_ 
very extenſive degree. Not many of them 
are addicted to the purſuits of literature, 
and they ſeem, in common, to think the 
rudimental parts ſufficient to anſwer the 
purpoſes of an eccleſiaſtical education. 
Hence we hear of very few illuſtrious 
names among the divines of that country, 


The works they now and then publiſh, 
are chiefly excerpts and compilations frem 


the German, French, and Englith writers, h 
whom they tranſlate and copy from with 
great humility and implicitneſs. They 
are, however, particularly aſſiduous in 


compoſing ſermons; and in the delivery of 


them, are full as remarkadle for the ve- 

hemence of their action and geſture, as 

the clergy of France itſelf. 
In feveral countries of Europe, one of- 


ten ſees clergymen intruſted with affairs 
| of 


0 DENMARK 
of great conſequence to the ſtate, The 
reaſon is, that their education having been 
free and liberal, they have, by mixing 
indiſcriminately with perſons of ſenſe of 


all perſuaſions, diſentangled their minds 


of thoſe narrow, confined ideas that fet- 
ter equally the hearts and intelle&s of 
men. But in Denmark, notwithſtand- 
ing the clergy's inviolable adherence to 
the court, the conſciouſneſs how unintel- 


ligent they are in affairs, the ſucceſs of 


which depends on a refined and enlight- 
encd underſtanding, prevents it from re- 
curring to them on many occaſions, where, 


il a proficiency in the politer branches of 


knowledge was more a part of their ſtudy, 


they might make a much more brilliant 


figure in the eye of the world. 


A powerful cauſe of the mediocrity of 
merit among the Daniſh clergy, is the 


want of incentives to call forth their parts 
and talents, There is, indeed, an uni- 
verſity at Copenhagen; and there are 
ſchools in other places, where Latin and 


the claſſics are taught. But there are 


none of thoſe generous foundations ſo pe- 
culiarly 
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culiarly known in our univerſities, and 


thoſe of France; where a liberal ſupport 


enables the incumbent to devote himſelf, 
with chearfulneſs, to the proſecution of 
what beit ſuits his capacity and inclina- 


tion. From this deſtitution of encou- 


ragement, thoſe ſtudents who mean to 


embrace the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, are obliged 


to make the beſt of their time in qualify- 


ing themſelves for the mere diſcharge of 
church-duties. Thus the dry, contro- 
verſial parts of divinity become the chief 


objects of their ſtudies; and when they 


have gone through a tedious, inelegant 


_ courſe of theſe, they are glad to ſeize 
any opportunity of ſecuring a mainte- 


Nance, by accepting the firſt living that 
happens to fall in their way. 
The beſt that can be ſaid of the moſt 


valuable of theſe, is, that they are barely 


comfortable. Denmark affords few of 
thoſe rich benefices that are the portion 
of the clergy in Spain, in France, in Eng- 


land, and in other countries. The title 


of biſhop has been given to the heads of 
the Daniſh church, much leſs by the go- 


vernment 


OF DENMARK. 

vernment than by ſtrangers, and perhaps 
by ſome of their own people who might 
be defirous of ingratiating themſelves 
with them; or, poſſibly, from mere 


courteſy and complaiſance. But this title 


is of no great fignificancy. There is, in- 
deed, at Copenhagen, and in ſome of the 
cities of Denmark, a clergyman appointed 
by the crown, to preſide over the reſt ; to 
inſpect into their morals and behaviour; 
and to take care that they execute the 
functions of their calling. But tkis is a 
charge totally devoid of the ſplendour 
that accompanies it in ſo many other 
countries. Neither is the authority an- 
nexed to it very conſiderable : : and, though 
the revenues aſſigned to ſuch clergymen 
are tolerable, when the value of money 
in Denmark is reflected on, yet they are 


not ſo large as to enable them to make 


that pompous figure, for which the prin- 


cipal eceleſiaſtics in many ſtates of Europe: 


are ſo glaringly noted. 
The Daniſh miniſtries have been very 
ſparing in the conferring of church digni- 
ties. There are but ten appointments 
through- 
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throughout the whole extent of Denmark 


and Norway, that may challenge ſuch an 


appellation. Theſe are the inſpectorſhips 
or ſuperintendancies, as they are uſually 
called, which have been juſt mentioned. 
As to the inferiour claſſes of the hie- 


rarchy, and all thoſe ſubordinate inſtitu- 


tions that fill the chapters and cathedrals 
of ſo many parts of Chriſtendom, they 
are utterly unknown in Denmark. Theſe 
ſuperintendants excepted, all clergymen 
are placed on the moſt exact level; and 


conſider themſelves on a footing of parity, 


which contributes very much to cheriſh 
among them a contentedneſs in their con- 
dition ; and to preferve them from that 
ambitious intriguing ſpirit which is fo 
ſcandalouſly viſible in thoſe parts, where, 
from the multiplicity of ecclettailical pre- 


ferments, and the various degrees of riſing 
to wealth and power in the church, cler- 


gymen are perpetually apt to thirſt and 


ſeek after them in a manner * diſgrace- 
ful to their character. 


In conſequence of this removal from 


the many INE held out to the 


clergy 


OF DENMARK. 


clergy, in ſome other countries, the ec- 
cleſiaſtics throughout Denmark, compoſe - 


a body of men, who, being little actuated 
either by envy at the promotion of others, 
or by expectation of being promoted 
themſelves, live in a ſtate of tranquility, 
that affords them, it ſhould ſeem, ample 
leiſure to improve themſelves in thoſe 


branches of ingenuity that are the reſult 


of a ſedentary life. 


But if, on the one hand, their facul- 


ties are not led away in the purſuits of 


ambition, the want of emulation, on the 
other, ſtifles in them thoſe exertions of 


capacity which nothing but proſpects of 


recompence can infpire. As Denmark af- 
fords them none, or few convinced they 


have nothing, or little to expect from the 
manifeſtation of any particular abilities, 


they give themſelves, in general, but little 


trouble to cultivate them ; and ſeem per- 


fectly ſatisfied in remaining unalterably 


fixed in the lifeleſs enjoyment of indo- 

lence and eaſe. 
The ſcarcity of men of literary accom- 

pliſhments among the clergy, is a good 
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reaſon why ſo many laymen, and theſe 
moſtly foreigners, ate employed as tutors 
by ſuch as with their children ſhould 


have the benefit of a more liberal and 
generous education. It is ſurpriſing the | 


eccleſiaſtics in Denmark do not perceive 


| how much this hurts their intereſt, by 


diminiſhing the influence they might 
otherways poſſeſs in ſo many families. 
Whence they have neglected to qualify 


themſelves for an employment which 


might redound ſo much to their advantage, 


is hard to tell : unleſs indeed they ima- 


gine that people, from an apprehenſion 
of their arrogating too much power, and 


requiring too much deference, are un- 


willing to admit them ſo intimately within 


their families. 


The eccleſiaſtics of 3 countries, the 
Romiſh eſpecially, are particularly care- 
ful to approptiate to themſelves this branch 
of buſineſs. The prodigious utility re- 
ſulting from it to deſpotic governments, is 
ſo obvious, that it is amazing the policy 
of the court of Denmark has not be- 


thought itſelf of fome means to fami- 


liarize 


OF DENMARK. 


liarizing ſuch a method with their ſub- 
jets, by adopting it in the royal family 


itſelf; from whence the faſhion would 
ſoon ſpread among a people ſo univerſally 
_ infatuated with the imitation of whatever 
is done at court. | N 

The conſequences of confiding the edu- 
cation of youth to the eccleſiaſtical part 
of the nation, are amply diſcoverable in 
the paſſiveneſs and reſignation of the 
greateſt men in thoſe kingdoms where the 
cuſtom prevails. In Italy, in Spain, in 
France, nothing conduces more effectually 
to maintain the principles of obedience in 
full force, than their early inculcation in 
youthful minds; which are taught to look 
upon them as the firſt maxims of all good 
policy, as well as of all true religion. 


However, if the Daniſh clergy are not 


fo much employed in the tuition of youth, 
as the clergy of moſt Romiſh kingdoms, 
they have retained of that perſuaſion the 
_ moſt effectual and powerful inſtitution it 
contains, to keep the human mind in de- 


pendence and ſubjection. This inſtitution 


is the practice of auricular confeſſion; 
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which is a point of religion ſo ſtrongly 


eſtabliſhed in Denmark, that no perſon 


of whatever quality, is exempted from 
conforming to it at ſtated times. This 
alone is an inſtrument of ſpiritual power, 


that makes ample amends for the want of 


many others: fince in whatever country 


the belief of its neceſſity is firmly eſtab- 


liſhed, the clergy may well look upon 


themſelves as little leſs formidable than 


if they poſſeſſed all other kind of ſpiritual 
authority without it. 

This privilege of ſcrutinizing into the 
inmoſt receſſes of the human ſoul, is, un- 
doubtedly, of all the dogmas which the 


Lutheran ſyſtem preſerves, that which 


fits it molt for an arbitrary govern- 
ment. | oY 

In conſequence of the influence which 
they derive from this tenet, and from their 
other prerogrtives, over the bulk of the 
nation, the Daniſh clergy. entertain the 
higheſt notion of their weight and im- 
portance in the eye of the miniſtry. This 


renders them, though humble in appear- 
' ance, very proud in reality. But, not- 


4 withſtanding. 


OF DENMARK. 


withſtanding the court is willing enough 


to purchaſe their devotion to it, by ſup- 


porting the dignity of their function in 
ſpiritual caſes, yet it confines them merely 
to the duties of their profeſſion: and their 
adulation has not been able to introduce 
them to any conſiderable ſhare in the ma- 
nagement of political affairs. 


The truth is, the intrigues of eccle- 
faſtics in ſome countries; their meddling 
_ diſpoſition ;, their haughtineſs and arro-- 


gance, are deeply imprinted on the minds 
of thoſe who have the direction of things 
in Denmark: and every poſſible method of 
obviating them ſeems to be a leſſon which 
they ſtudy with a very ſerious attention. 
We may conclude this performance with 
a ſummary recapitulation of the character, 
and preſent condition of the Danes. 


They are juſtly eſteemed a people endued | 


with a large portion of natural courage, 
and uſeful ſenſe. They poſſeſs a perſe- 


verance and a ſteadineſs of mind in what 
they undertake, that renders them, under 


proper guidance and direction, capable of 
going ſucceſsfully through enterprizes of 
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the moſt arduous nature. Of this they 
have given ample proofs in the ſplendid 


Kras of their hiſtory; when their con- 
queſts extended to all the neighbouring 
countries ; when they ſubdued Vandalia, 
Pomerania, Livonia, and erected their vie- 
torious ſtandards even in the Ifland of 
Great Britain. Their long ſtruggle for 


the empire of Sweden was carried on, for 


more than a century, with a manifeſt ſupe- 
riority of abilities and advantages on their 


ſide. What adds greatly to their charac- 


ter, they maintained their domeſtic liberty , 
during this long ſucceſſion of ages; and 
when they loft it, it was through deceit and 
ſurprize, and not from any defect of cou- 
rage to maintain it. On the contrary, they 
had preciſely at that unfortunate period, ex. 
tricated themſelves out of the moſt immi- 
nent dangers, merely through dint of the 
moſt obſtinate bravery ; and the world 
was aſtoniſhed when 1t was apprized they 


had made a voluntary furrender of that 


freedom, which they had juſt been de- 
fending with ſo much magnanimity 1 
ſucceſs. | 


In 


OF DENMARK. 


In the midſt of the calamities that en- 


ſued from the loſs of liberty, that moſt 


diſgraceful of any, the aſcendancy which 
the Swedes obtained over them, is eaſily 
accounted for, by reflecting that when mere 


birelings are to fight the battles of a na- 
tion, it will ſeldom have cauſe to boaſt 
of triumph. This may with the more cer- 
tainty be aſſigned as the true reaſon of the 


inferiority of Denmark to Sweden in 


the field; as where the natural ſubjects 
of Denmark have been principally em- 
ployed, things have taken a quite con- 
trary courſe, In the many naval engage- 
ments that happened between the Danes 
and the Swedes, during the reign of Chriſ- 


tian V. the Danes were almoſt always ſuc- 


ceſsful; and obtained, indeed, ſome very 
fignal and glorious victories under their 
renowned admiral Juel, a name not un- 


| worthy of being mentioned with thoſe of 


Blake, Tromp, Ruyter, and Duqueſne. 


This was entirely due to the Daniſh fleet 
being manned with their own people, both. 
ſeamen and commanders ; while, at land, 
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their armies, both officers and ſoldiers, 


conſiſted moſtly of ſtrangers. 


The ancient noble families in Denmark, 
are numerous enough to attract notice; 
but too powerleſs, indigent, and di- 
ſpirited to poſſeſs any material influence 


in the preſent ſyſtem ; Or $O raiſe any 


apprehenſions, or give the leaſt alarm 
to thoſe who are at the head of affairs. 
Though awed by the power of the court 
into ſilence and ſubmiſſion, they are ſen- 
ſible of the diſparity between the con- 
dition of their anceſtors and their own. 
True it is, the weight of authority i 1s not 
ſo much felt, as if they had actually en- 


joyed the liberty and prerogatives they are 


but traditionally acquainted with. But 
they whoſe circumſtances enable them to 
travel, are very apt to be ſtruck with this 
difference, when they draw compariſons 
between their ſituation and that of the 
Swediſh, the Poliſh, and particularly that 
of the Britiſh nobility. They are too 
wiſe, however, to expreſs their diſcontent. 
oy have ſeen the wy of complaining, 

with- 


OF DENMARK. 


without having the means of redreſs. 
They endeavour, therefore, to ingratiate 
themſelves with government, by readineſs 
and aſliduity in its ſervice. In this, of 
late, they have greatly ſucceeded; and their 


intereit at court daily gains ground. They | 


are generally perſons of much politeneſs 
in their addreſs and manners: and though 
not very converſant in knowledge or li- 
terature, are ſufficiently accompliſhed in 


the requiſites of a courtier. It ſhould 


nevertheleſs be acknowledged that there 
are among them individuals of great me- 
rit, and fully poſſeſſed of thoſe talents 
that are the reſult of a liberal edy- 
cation. 

The burghers, though not the moſt 
powerful, are yet the happieſt claſs of 
people in Denmark; on the one hand, 
from the uſual ſtability of their con- 


dition, and their diſtance from thoſe per- 


petual vicifſitudes of fortune that are the 


concomitants of all who depend on the 
court: and, on the other hand, from 


their independence of the poſſeſſors of 
landed property; who are, indeed, obliged 
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to rely on. them for advances of all 
| kinds. | 


The peaſants form, in general, a labo- 
rious, hardy, and patient race of men, 
The condition of the major part is cer- 
tainly uncomfortable, from the avidity and . 


the ignorance, and not lets from the ab- 
ſurd attachment of the poſſeſſors of land 


to the practice of their forefathers. There 


are indeed ſeveral diſtricts, where the 


dernere have made alterations equally ad- 
vantageous to themſelves, and to the pea- 
ſantry that cultivate their eſtates; but the 
number of ſuch as act in this manner is 
very ſmall, when compared to the mul- 


titude of thoſe who obſtinately perſiſt in 
the ancient oppreſſive cuſtoms, and can- 


not be prevailed upon to put their tenants 
on that footing which would nn 
redound to their mutual intereſt. 

The commonalty, throughout Den- 


mark, is remarkably obedient and ſub- 


miſſive to government. Nothing of that 


fierce, audacious behaviour, that ſpirit of 
uncontroul, is obſervable in them, which 
is ſo conſpicuous in the lower claſſes in 


Eng- 
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England, in Holland, in Switzerland, and 
in thoſe diſtricts and cities of Germany 


that are tiled Imperial. This is owing to 
the care taken by the Daniſh clergy to in- 


ſtruct them betimes in the doctrine of paſ- 
| five obedience. The firſt leflon taught | 


them from their infancy, is an unlimited 
reſpect and reverence for monarchy ; an 
abſolute diveſtment of all ſelf-will, and 
a total and implicit reſignation of them- 


ſelves to the ſervice and management of 
thoſe in power; whoſe adminiſtration it. 


were a capital crime to arraign, and whoſe 


actions are always to be 9 as wiſe 


and equitable. 


They who compoſe the court and the 


army, together with the clergy, are the 
ruling powers in the Daniſh nation. As 


it was chiefly through the combined ef- 


| forts of theſe three bodies, the great re- 
volution ſo often mentioned was effected, 
the neceſſity of maintaining what they then 


brought about, keeps them cloſely united ; 
and there is a reciprocal exchange of af- 
fection and civilities very carefully pre- 
| ſerved among all the three. To this pow- 
| erful 
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erful union may be aſcribed the profound 
ſubjection of all orders of men through. 
4 out the realm. 
= - But notwithſtanding the unbounded au- 
a | thority ſo long exerciſed by the crown, it 
has never yet, in a ſingle inſtance, been 
guilty of any act of cruelty. Number- 
leſs errors have undoubtedly been com- 
mitted in the management of things, both 
at home and abroad; but, in the midſt of 
their many deviations from ſound policy, 
the impartial world unanimouſly confeſſes 
that mildneſs and humanity haye always 
peculiarly characteriſed the princes of the 
royal houſe of Denmark; and that no 
nation, ſubject to abſolute monarchy, ever 
boaſted a ſucceſſion of kings, whoſe per- 
ſonal qualities and diſpoſitions could more 
indear them to their people, and who ever 
made a more moderate uſe of unlimited 
| ſway. 
Truth indeed obliges one to acknow- 
| ledge, that of the four monarchs : who 
ſucceeded Frederick III. in whoſe time 
the revolution happened, the two firſt, 
through their miſconduct, brought their 
king- 
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OF DENMARK. 
WT” almoſt to the brink of ruin. 
But ample amends have been made by the 
two laſt. It may juftly be ſaid, that their 
virtues fully redeemed the faults of their 
predeceſſors; and that, wereit only on their 
account, the Daniſh nation ought to con- 
gratulate itſelf on the choice it made of 
the family of Oldenburg to wear its 
diadem. . 

Theſe illuſtrious princes were an ex- 
ample to all the ſovereigns in their time; 
and did honour to a throne that had long 
wanted ſuch poſſeſſors. While they 


reigned, affairs were conducted with a2 


prudence and lenity that made the Danes 
forget they lived under an abſolute govern- 
ment. They attended zealouſly and un- 
remittingly to the intereſt of the public. 


They carefully ſteered a middle courſe be- 


tween the upper and the lower claſſes, by 
conſtantly making it an indiſpenſable duty 
to maintain the authority of the laws with 


the utmoſt impartiality, and by reſtraining 


the oppreſſions of the nobles and great 


landholders, as far as it was found ſafe 
| and expedient to interfere in the diſpoſal 
| — - 
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and regulation of property between in- 


dividuals. They encouraged and patron- 
iſed uſeful enterpriſes in a very extenfive 


and generous manner. They aboliſhed 


many heavy taxes, and moderated all thoſe 
that were thought neceſſary to be con- 
tinued. They repartitioned them with a 


diſcretion, and with an equitableneſs, that 


merits the higheſt praiſes; as it has been 
attended with the univerſal ſatisfaction of 


all their ſubjects. In this particular, the 


judiciouſneſs of the Daniſh-policy has been 
compared with that of Holland itſelf. 


The reſult of this conduct has been an 


increaſe of trade, of ſhipping, of manu— 


factures, of riches, in a proportion double 
at leaſt to what they were forty years ago. 


Nothing ſets this is a clearet light, and 
at the ſame time, does more credit to 
the adminittrations under which theſe ſa- 
lutary purpoſes were effected, than that the 
public revenue has been augmented in the 
moſt ſurpriſing degree; not only without 
additional taxes, but even with the dimi- 
nution of many. At the cloſe of the 
reign of Chriſtian V. which ended with 

| | - he 
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the laſt century, the royal revenue a- 
mounted to little more than half a mil- 
lion ſterling : and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty this ſum was raiſed through 
means of a variety of impoſts ; many of 
which were extremely oppreſſive. At pre- 
ſent, twice as much is collected, with- 
out burthening the ſabject, and without 
loading any particular branch of buſineſs | 
or of trade. | 

Whether this wiſe and 1 manage= 
ment will continue, is hard to tell ; 
as arbitraty ſtates are much more ſub- 
| ject to the fluctuations of fortune than 
others. No inference can be drawn from 
the behaviour of one monarch to that of 
another. In a republic the genius of the 
conſtitution neceffarily preſides in the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs, and till that con- 
ſtitution is deſtroyed, will always influence 
public meaſures. . But in an abſolute mo- 
narchy, every thing depending on the diſ- 
poſition of the ſovereign; all the good that 
has been effected through the ability and 
the virtues of one prince, may be undone 


through the incapacity, the weakneſs, or 
=» | 5 the 
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and regulation of property between in- 
dividuals. They encouraged and patron- 
iſed uſeful enterpriſes in a very extenſive 
and generous manner. They aboliſhed. 
many heavy taxes, and moderated all thoſe 


that were thought neceſſary to be con- 


tinued. They repartitioned them with a 


diſcretion, and with an equitableneſs, that 


merits the higheſt praiſes; as it has been 
attended with the univerſal ſatisfaction of 


| all their ſubjects. In this particular, the 
judiciouſneſs of the Daniſh policy has been 


compared with that of Holland itſelf, 
The reſult. of this conduct has been an 
increaſe of trade, of ſhipping, of manu- 
factures, of riches, in a proportion double 


at leaſt to what they were forty years ago. 
| Nothing ſets this is a clearer light, and 


at the ſame time, does more credit to 
the adminittrations under which theſe ſa- 
lutary purpoſes were effected, than that the 
public revenue has been augmented in the 
moſt ſurpriſing degree; not only without 


additional taxes, but even with the dimi- 


nution of many. At the cloſe of the 
rcign of Chriſtian V. which ended with 
| TEE . 
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the laſt century, the royal revenue a- 
mounted to little more than half a mil- 
lion ſterling: and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty this ſum was raifed through 
means of a variety of impoſts ; many of 
which were extremely oppreſſive, At pre- 
ſent, twice as much is collected, with- 


out burthening the ſabject, and without 


loading any particular branch of buſineſs 
or of trade. 7 


Whether this wiſe and bopyy manage= 


ment will continue, is hard to tell; 


as arbitrary ſtates are much more ſub- 


ject to the fluctuations of fortune than 
others. No inference can be drawn from 
the behaviour of one monarch to that of 
another. In a republic the genius of the 


conſtitution neceſſarily preſides in the ad- 


miniſtration of affairs, and till that con- 
ſtitution is deſtroyed, will always influence 
public meaſures. But in an abſolute mo- 
narchy, every thing depending on the diſ- 
poſition of the ſovereign, all the good that 
has been effected through the ability and 
the virtues of one prince, may be undone 
through the incapacity, the weakneſs, or 
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the vices of his ſucceſſor. Hiſtory is full 


of examples that uokapyily concur in the 
elucidation of this truth. 

Whatever, therefore, ſome writers may 
have boaſted of the excellent rules obſerved 
in every department of the ſtate; of the le- 
nity of the court; and of the content- 
ment now expreſſed by all orders of men 
in Denmark; theſe, to ſay truth, are 


but precarious bleſſings, when we conſider 


how much they depend on the temper of 
one ſingle individual; and that they may 
be all blown away in a ſhort time, bya 
guſt of ambition, ſhould circumſtances 
ariſe to awaken it; or, What is worſe, 


might be blaſted in a moment, ſhould 
haughtineſs and pride reſume their places 


in a court where they might revel with 
out controul; and where incitements 
enough are found to call them forth. 

It is not of the nature of things, that 
princes born to the exerciſe of abſolute 
power, and bred in thoſe tyrannical no- 
tions which infect moſt of the European 
courts, ſhould diveſt themſelves of pre- 


rogatives which they have been taught 


from 


OF DENMARK 
from their infancy to conſider as appen- 
dages of their birth. The moſt, there- 
fore, that can be expected, is that through 
a happy frame of mind, and a proper edu- 
cation, they may become ſo well convinced 
of the neceſſity of ruling with equity and 
mildneſs, as to ſoften the rigour of a deſ- 
potic conſtitution, by the excellence of 
their own perſonal qualities: to theſe alone 
the Danes muſt be content to truſt for 
their good government and happineſs; 
until they are able to effect another revò- 
lution in favour of their former freedom. 
But this is an event hardly to be expected 
in Denmark, when the complexion of the 
times, and of thoſe who might be prin- 
cipally inſtrumental in ſuch a . is 
duly comprehended. 
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APPENDIX, &. 


HE laws of Denmark are very re- 
markable on account of their plain- 
neſs and brevity: they are expreſſed © 
with ſo much preciſion, and are ſo little 
ſubject to ambiguity, that they require no 
labour and effort of underſtanding to com- 
prehend them. Very different herein from 
the laws of almoſt every other European 
nation; where the ſtudy of them is a bu- 
ſineſs of the moſt difficult and trouble- 
ſome nature; and where the ſpace of a 
| whole life is not ſafficient to qualify a per- 
ſon of common capacity, to make a figure 

in that arduous province. 

The Danes boaſt not a little of the ſu- 
periority they enjoy, in this reſpect, over 
the moſt refined and moſt learned people 

in Europe: by this they mean the French 
and the Engliſh. Whatever excellencies 
ere found i in the policy of theſe two na- 

R 2 tions, 
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tions, and in their adminiſtration of af, 


fairs, either at home or abroad, they have 


not certainly provided for the domeſtic 


| eaſe and tranquillity of the ſubject, in ſo 


efficacious a manner, as the government 


in Denmark. Notwithſtanding the ſpirit 


of the conſtitution in that country is deſ- 
potic, ſtill the management of things is 


fo regular, and fo orderly in all the con- 


cerns of civil ſociety, that there is no 


where a people leſs tyrannized by thoſe 


legal oppreſſions that are the neceſſary re- 


ſult of a proneneſs to altercation. This 


unhappy diſpoſition is the natural offspring 
of the laws and inſtitutions of ſo many 
other ſtates ; . where one would imagine 
the real and original deſign of the legiſ- 
lature, was to keep the public in a per- 
petual fermentation; and to inſlaye it to 


that body of men ordained to inforce and 
execute the law, by rendering it a mat- 


ter of everlaſting diſcuſſion and uncer- 

tainty. | 
Such are the iſe which the Danes 
beſtow on their ſyſtem of laws, and the 
genſures which they caſt on that of moſt 
other 


* 5 P E N bl 1 KX. 
other nations: both are <qually juſt; and, 


without recurring abroad, we have ample | 


reaſon to complain of the intolerable bur- 
den fo long felt in England; from the te- 
dious and opprefiive methods uſed in ad- 
miniſtering juſtice, in whatevet relates to 
matters of property. Their only recom- 
mendation is, that they are fo grievous- 


and perplexing, as to ſeem calculated with 


an intent to deter anhin from ſuits and 
litigations. f | 

In order to give as pinch] rugs: and 
ſimplicity. as poſſible to the law, the 
Daniſh juriſprudence is left almoſt to its 
own weight and efficacy: that is to ſay, it 
is not incumbered with uſeleſs formalis 
ties, deviſed merely. for the maintenance 
of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to protract 
the ſettlement of buſineſs. This, of 
courſe, renders unneceſſary thoſe legions 
of attendants on the law, who, from the 
number of intricate rules with which 
they clog its execution, are, in the ſtricteſt 
truth, the greateſt hindrance to frank and 
open dealing in all legal proceedings 
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tereſt of the realm is more immediately 


gr UNSGrki 
Unleſs in caſes where the public in- 


concerned, all affairs between individuals 
in Denmark are tranſacted without any 


other intervention than that of two wit. 


neſſes, choſen promiſcuouſly at the option 
of the parties. Thus mutual confidence 
is encouraged, the flow of buſineſs be - 
comes eaſy, and that aptneſs to chi- 
chanery is prevented, which ariſes among 


men, when a minute and pedantic chain 


of words and phraſes is brought into daily 


uſe, and made to accompany the eee 


intercourſes of ſociety. 
The conſequence of this freedom from 


a multiplicity of needleſs regulations, is, 
that people, finding themſelves at large, 


enter with more chearfulneſs into their 
reciprocal agreements. Thefe are attended 
with the greater ſatisfaction, as none but 
the principals themſelves are actors therein. 
Hence, in matters that require diſpatch, 


the parties are ſure of proceeding with 
all the, ſpeed they can deſire, and of meet- 
ing with no delay but from their own in- 


activity. | 
EO. Thus 
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Thus government leaves individuals 
their intire maſters in the tranſaction of 
their private affairs; ſo intirely, indeed, 
that there was not, fifteen years ago, any 
more than one notary public in all Co- 
penhagen. This is a fact that muſt ap- 


pear very ſurpriſing to the other European 


nations, among whom perſons of this claſs 


are found in ſuch abundance, and meet 


with ſo much encouragement and occu- 
pation, 5 | NE 


In order to nip in the very bud the 


cauſes of litigation, all deeds relating to 
a a ſtated ſam, to the diſpoſal of eſtates, to 
the affignation of lands, whether by way 
of ſale, mortgage, or dowry; in ſhort, 


whatever amounts to a certain value, 


whether in money, lands, houſes, or 
commodities, cannot be transferred with- 
out regiſtering the deeds, covenants, and 
agreements concerning them, in a public 
office erected for that purpoſe; where they 
remain as documents of the tranſaction, 
and are undoubtedly a powerful and ef- 
fectual obſtacle to all wrangles and alter- 
cations; as on the leaſt difficulty arifing 
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concerning the right and title of indi- 


APPENDIX. 


viduals to any kind of property, the mat- 


ter may immediately be decided by ap- 
pealing to records of fo authentic a na- 
ture. | 


An'immenſe benefit accruing from the 


brevity and clearneſs of the Daniſh laws, 
is that the commonalty is very converſant 
in them, and ſeldom neceſſitated, as in other 


countries, to have recourſe to lawyers, on 
every trivial incident, to the loſs of time, 


and the occaſioning of expence: the ſa- 
crifice of both which does not ſeem to 


have in the leaſt entered into the calcula- 
tions of moſt politicians in Europe, ac- 
cording to the real en of their va- 


lue to the public. 


There is a ſenſe of honour in the Daniſh | 
lanis, that reflects not a little on the le- 
giſlators that framed them. As when 
great confidence is repoſed in men, it is 


neceſſary that great ties ſhould bind them, 
the laws of Denmark, after providing for 


an unreſtrained intercourſe between indi- 
viduals, have at the ſame time ordained, that 


an abuſe of this freedom ſhould be attended 


with 


Ar FE 
with penalties ſo heavy and ſevere, as to 
deter people by the moſt powerful mo- 
tives, from being guilty of any. Who- 


ever denies what has been lent or in- | 


truſted to his care, whoever attempts to 
appropriate to himſelf another perſon's 
effects obtained upon hire, or caſually 
fallen into his hands, whoever pledges 
them for his own emolument, whoever 
mortgages his whole property to more 
than one perſon at a time, whoever ſells 


borrowed goods, or diſpoſes again of what 


he has already ſold to others, all tranſ- 
greſſors in the above caſes, are puniſhed 
by a law ſimilar to that which formerly 
prevailed in Athens: their character is 


not only rendered infamous, but they 


become, in ſome reſpects, outlaws; they 
forfeit many eſſential rights, and are no 
longer conſidered as on a footing with 
other ſubjects. 

The maintenance of honeſty and So 
faith is ſo ſtrictly ſought after in Den- 
mark, that even the accidental finding of 
loſt goods, without making a public de- 


claration of them, is deemed an offence 
ade- 
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adequate to robbery itſelf, and is puniſhed 
; accordingly. * 

This attention to the ſecurity of private 
property goes ſo far, that when judgment 
is paſſed in any trial concerning money or 
other poſſeſſions, he that is caſt, is not at 
liberty to alienate any thing belonging to 
Him, till he has fulfilled every part of the 
injunction laid upon him by the law, in 

favour of his antagoniſt: the ſame inhi- 
bition holds good, while any ſuit is de- 
pending before that ſupreme tribunal in 
Copenhagen, the deciſions of which are 
final. 

But the moſt Ariking = of the 
providential care taken by the Daniſh le- 
giſlature, in order to inſure the right and 
ſafe enjoyment of property, is that pa- 
ternal inſpection into the circumſtances of 
the whole community, if one may fo 

term it, which allows not the welfare of 

Individuals to lie at the mercy of whim 
and caprice. In every other European 
ſtate, people enjoy an almoſt unlimited 
freedom in the diſpoſal of their property, 
after their deceaſe. Hence nothing is 

more 


A 1 1 ENUTELT 
more frequent than to ſee the moſt ab- 


ſurd, iniquitous wills take place every 
where; and the rights of nature trampled 


upon, in defiance, as it were, of the ſenſe 


and feelings of men. Scenes of this 


kind are but too familiar, eſpecially in 
France and in England, where the ties 


of blood are often as much forgotten, as 


if they were unworthy of notice; or as if 


they were the mere effets of prejudice, 
and had no foundation in reaſon and po- 
In Denmark the advantages of conſan- 
guinity are great. This is owing to that 
laudable zeal, with which the Daniſh 
laws provide for a juſt and equitable re- 


partition of property among relations ; 


by ſuffering no individual to frame a teſ- 
tament purely on his own plan. The be- 


nevolent principles of the Daniſh laws 


have put it out of the power of men to 
injure each other by injudicious and ar- 


bitrary legacies. Whatever a man ac- 
quires or inherits, he has full power to 


enjoy perſonally, in the manner he pleaſes : 
but he is obliged, on his demiſe, to leave 
5 = the 
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the diſtribution of it to the wiſdom of his 
country. | 


| Numerous ate the behefits refulting 
from this method of proceeding. It cannot 
certainly be ſuppoſed; that every indi- 
vidual ſhould be endowed with a ſhare of 
ſagacity, ſufficient to enable him to ad 
an irreprehenſible part in ſo nice and de- 


licate an affair, as the making of a juſt and 


proper will. To prevent, therefore, thoſe 
many errors, which perſons of the beſt 
intentions, and even of the beſt under 
ſtandings, are liable to commit, the judg- 
ment and experience of the public are, in 
a manner, brought to their aſſiſtance; and 


direct them how to avoid miſtakes, and 


overcome difficulties. Thus an individual 
has the ſatisfaction of knowing, that 


ſhould his deceaſe happen before his 


affairs have been ſettled, ſtill his poſſeſ- 


ſions will fall into proper hands. This is 


not always the caſe, when the eſtates of 
ſuch as die inteſtate, are given to what is 
denominated an heir at law. The ſpirit 


of the Daniſh laws approves not of this 


cruel monopoly; and — 
out 


AN FF 
cout for as many inheritors as nature has 
appointed. | 
In the mean time, to remove any com- 
plaint of the rigour and arbitrarineſs of 
the law, in ſuch caſes, the teſtator is in- 
dulged with a gratification of his particu- 
lar wiſhes and inclinations, and even of 
his foibles within certain limits. Thus 
every end is anſwered : juſtice is ſtrictly 


done to all to whom it is due: peculiar 
connections are conſidered : even partiality 


is not wholly diſappointed : and in this 
manner all parties are pleaſed. __ 

It may not be amiſs to elucidate theſe 
general reflexions by ſome particular in- 
ſtances, 2 

In Denmark the poſſeſſions of married 
people compoſe one common fund be- 


tween them; of which it is not in their 


power to make any other partition, ei- 


ther among themſelves, or their children, 


than that ordained by the law. Conjugal 


affection js indeed ſo far encouraged and 


reſpected, as to allow a huſband to behave 
with generolity to his wife, either by 


N her with a genteel ſum of mo- 


ney, 
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| ney, by way of nuptial gift, or by ſub. 


ſequent donations. But his generoſity is 


bounded by the law, and cannot exceed 
a ſtated proportion; and even this is not 
allowable, till all debts and incumbrances 
on his eſtate are entirely cleared. 

In conformity to this principle of the 
community of poſſeſſions in the married 
ſtate, whoever ſypvives, inherits the half 
during life. The other goes to the children. 


Out of their ſhare, nevertheleſs, a certain 


proportion 1s deduced, which devolves to 
the ſurviving parent. The intent of this 


diminution of their inheritance, is very 
wiſe and conſiderate : it becomes a ſe- 
curity to the children for the attachment 


of their parent, who forfeits it to them, on 
contracting another marriage. 
Married perſons without ine. W 


no ties to reſtrain their reciprocal par- 


tiality, are allowed to indulge it in a very 
extenſive degree. They may ſettle the 


whole of their eſtate on each other dur- 


ing the ſurvivance of either; and are even 
permitted to bequeath the one half of it 


— 
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to each other, and their reſpectire pens 


for ever. 


In caſe of no o ie widowers and wi- 
dows are alſo allowed to give away the 
half of their inheritance according to 


their own diſcretion: and the whole of 
it, if they pleaſe, in pious and charitable 
legacies ; ſo favourable is the Daniſh law 
to a ſpirit of piety and munificence. 4 
When there is a conſiderable diſpro- 
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portion in the ſeparate fortunes of indi- 


viduals, on their engaging in wedlock, 
the legiflature permits, on their having 
no children, that, beſides the uſual portion 
| decreed by the law, a fourth part of 


the original eſtate of the richeſt, de- 


volve to the other party, on the demiſe 
of the former. 
to take place, where people have lived in 
love and union; and is indeed looked 
upon as an honourable teſtimony of the 
departed in favour of the ſurvivor. 

The ſentence of the law is deciſive in 


the diſtribution of eſtates among chil- 


dren; and no deviations of any ſort are 
| conniyed at; they inherit the fortunes of 
5 | | both 


This practice never fails 
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both parents. The only advantage enjoyed 
by the males, is that the ſhare of a ſon is 


double to that of a daughter; and that 


ſuch manors as have any peculiar pri- 
vileges annexed to them, are aſſigned to 
the former. A preference which carries 
with it no injuſtice ; as the maxim, that 
, uxor fulget radiis mariti, a wife re- 
ceives dignity from her huſband,” prevails 
in Denmark, as in all other countries. 
The death of a child, previous to that 


of a parent, makes no alteration in the 


manner of ſucceſſion to the fortune of the 
latter: the grandchildren claim the ſhare 
of their parents, as being his repreſenta- 
tives; and in caſe of their own deceaſe, 
the ſame right. devolves to their po- 


ſterity. y. | 
On the other bak children 8 die 


without iſſue, are ſucceeded by their father; 


who enters alone into the poſſeſſion of 


what they leave. The reaſon of paying 


this compliment to the male ſex, is, that 


it ſhould always be ſuppoſed the education 


and qualifications of children are owing 


* the care and ſolicitude of the father; 
| _ whoſe 


AB F N 
thoſe knowledge of the world enables 


him to train them up to buſineſs and in- 


duſtry; and who is, at the ſame time, 
conſidered as the fitteſt adminiſtrator of a 
fortune, which, in fact, reverts to his 
other children. 1 5 
But if the father is dead, the mother, 
together with the brothers and ſiſters of 
the deceaſed, inherit in equal proportions; 

not forgetting the repreſentatives of the 


latter, in caſe of death, and their deſcen- 


| dants. 9 


Such is the general ſpirit of ſucceſſion. 
to eſtates in Denmark. The only excep- 


tions are in favour of ſuch families as poſ- 


ſeſs great property in lands, and immove- 8 


able eſtates. All owners of land are per- 


mitted to leave a double ſhare to one of 


their children: and they whoſe poſſeſſions 
amount to a certain fixed value, have the 
privilege, provided all debts, incum- 
| brances, demands, and pretenſions on 
them are diſcharged, to make ſuch a ſet- 


tlement of them as they think proper. 


This, no doubt, is a wide deviation from 
the general tenor of the law: but then 
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we ſhould reflect, that Denmark contains 


even now a pretty numerous body of no- 


bility and gentry, who have enjoyed this 


right from time immemorial ; whom the 
court is not willing to offend, by ſtripping 


them of all their immunities ; and whom, 
indeed, according to the ideas prevalent 
in all European monarchies, it may well 
be underſtood to view in the light of ne- 


ceſſary intermediators between the crown 
and the people; and as the ſureſt ſup- 
porters of royalty, while they are allowed 
to partake of thoſe honorary diſtinctions 
and benefits, that remove them from the 


vulgar, and approach them nearer to the 


ſovereign. 


To this Screen in the difcibution of Y 
private property, has, by very diſcerning 


judges, been aſcribed. the tranquillity of 


the Daniſh nation, and its peaceable ſub- 


jection to the government eſtabliſhed at 


the time of the revolution, in the laſt cen- 
tury, The monarchs who have reigned 


ſince that period, have been very careful 
to maintain the laws enacted for this pur- 
poſe, in their full vigour and intent. 


| Hence, 
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Hence, notwithſtanding the hardſhips in- 
dured by the rural claſſes, ſtill that portion 
of the people reſident in the cities and 
towns, and whoſe importance and in- 
fluence is greateſt, has, by the judivious 
regulations obſerved in the ſharing of: 
eſtates and fortunes, been leſs liable to 
experience the extremes of want and mi · 
fery, the chief cauſes of popular diſcon- 
tents, than the ſame claſs of men in ſome 
countries, much more opulent through 
the benefit of nature, and the advantages 
of commerce. The reaſon is, that in 
thoſe countries wealth and poſſeſſions of 
all kinds are not ſufficiently diffuſed. 
This happens, incontrovertibly, through the 
iniquitous and impolitic cuſtoms autho- 
rifed by the laws, and adopted by the 
majority, indeed by almoſt all the monied 
people ; ' whole pride and vanity are much 
more conſulted than the general welfare 
of the whole community. Inſtead of 
obliging individuals to divide their pro- 
perty among their offspring and relations, 
in equitable proportions, they are ſuf- 
feted to indulge themſelves in the per- 
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. 
nicious practice of conſtituting a ſingle 
heir, by way of perpetuating the gran— 
deur of their houſe, in prejudice to all 
thoſe who have an equally juſt claim to 
their fortunes. In conſequence of this 
cruel partiality, the riches of a ſtate are 


pent up, as it were, in cloſe confinement, 


within a ſmall circle of proprietors : 
while the many who might have lived in 
comfort and decency, in caſe of a more 
honeſt and natural repartition, are either 
devoted to indigence, or through the nar- 


rowneſs of the circumſtances they are left 


in, remain unable to emerge out of dif- 


Thus, in order to gratify ho pitiful 
ambition, ſo inherent in moſt. men, of 


being the founders of a name and fa- 
mily, the rea] intereſt of the public, to- 


gether with that of the major part of 
their poſterity, is ſacrificed in the moſt 


| ſenſeleſs and abſurd manner, by the con- 


ſent of the legiſlature in moſt countries 


in Europe. 


Arguments have not been ſpared | in de- 


fence of this inhuman ſyſtem : but it is 
- 1 re- 


4 


APP FENG TE 
remarkable, that none but the advocates 
of abſolute monarchies have been ſtre- 
nuous in its favour. To republican prin- 
ciples it appears, at firſt ſight, ſo hoſtile 


and foreign, that it has long been the 


wonder of the thinking part of the world, 
it ſhould ſo long and ſo ſucceſsfully have 
ſtood its ground in a country conſpi- 
cuoufly renowned for liberty; and where 
the ſpirit of the people is unſpeakably 
violent againſt any meaſures that ſhew 
the leaſt tendency to oppreſſion. 

| Admitting the neceſſity of maintaining 
a certain number of families in great 
power and opulence, it does not aſſuredly 
follow, that every man, without exception, 
ſhould be at liberty to employ the wealth 
he has had the good fortune to amaſs, in 
adding to that number. The extenſion 


of this prerogative indifcriminately to all, 


muſt indiſputably center, in proceſs of 


time, all the treaſure and ſtrength of a 


nation among a few grandees : and who 


will deny this to be the greateſt evil that 


can befal a free people? 


8 3 Much 
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Much more might be ſaid on the care. 
fulneſs with which the Daniſh law pro- 
vides for the good of the whole, without 
adopting that impolitic preference to any 
part, which diſgraces the legiſlation of ſo 


many countries. But what has been men- 
tioned will ſuffice to give a juſt notion, 
how conſonantly to the laws of nature 


and ſimple reaſon, the general ſyſtem of 
property has been framed in that kingdom. N 
This ſubject, however, cannot be diſ- 


miſſed, without taking notice of the hu- 


manity and tenderneſs, with which the 
offspring of unlawful connexions is treated | 
in Denmark. | | 
In other countries the 1 innocence of theſe 
helpleſs infants, is no ſcreen to the unmer- 


ciful ſeverity of the law; and they are, in 


courſe, too often dealt with, as if men 
conſpired to fulfil, with the moſt literal 
ſtrictneſs, thoſe dreadful words that de- 
nounce a viſitation of the ſins of parents 


on their unhappy progeny. 


But the cries of nature are heard in 
Denmark; and the voice of compaſſion 


has 


APPENDIX. 


has pleaded ſo loudly; and fo facceſefully 
in favour of theſe tender objects, that the 
guilt of their parents only is remembered; 


and the unnatural prejudices which con- 


ſign them, as, it were, to neglect, and 
conſider them as outcaſts of the com- 
munity, give way to milder ſentiments. 
Natural children, when publicly ac- 
knowledged, according to the forms pre- 
ſcribed in ſuch caſes, are, by the Daniſh 
law, received and reputed as legal mem- 
bers of a family; and claim a ſhare in 
the fortunes of their father, in conjunction 


with his other children born as lawful 


wedlock. 
But in the mean time, that no encou- 


ragement may be given to debauchery and 


licentiouſneſs of living, and in order to 
lay as much reſtraint on the diſorderly in- 


clinations and paſſions of men, as is con- 
ſiſtent with humanity, illegitim cy of 
birth deprives individuals of a portion 
equal to that of a lawful child. They 


are entitled to half only. Thus mercy is 


tempered with juſtice, and a due reverence 
iS preſerved for the majeſty of the laws. 
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But this penalty is diſpenſed with, if 
their father has no lawful iſſue. They are 


then entitled to inherit in the ſame man- 


ner, as if they were legitimate. = 


The benignity of the law is till greater 


= reſpect of the natural tics that ſubſiſt 
between a mother and her child. The 


unlawfulneſs of the connect ion ſhe has 
indulged, cannot be ſuppoſed to make 


any 8 in the affection ſhe feels 


for a progeny ſhe bluſhes to own; and 

ought, indeed, to render it the dearer on 
that very account: as the leſs ſhe dares 
claim the public aſfiſtance and countenance 
of her friends, in its favour, the more it 
is incumbent on her to exert herſelf in 
its behalf. Swayed by this conſideration, 


and by the certainty, that, whatever doubts 


her character may occaſion concerning 
the reality of the father, ſtill ſhe is the 
indubitable mother ; convinced, at the 
ſame time, that the welfare of illegitimate 
iſſue is, in general, chiefly to be derived 


from the care and ſolicitude of thoſe who 


bore them, the Daniſh law allows mater- 
pal tenderneſs its full ſcope ; and places 


them 


A P E N 


them on the ſame level as their mother's 


legitimate offspring, with whom they 


claim an equal right of full inheritance. 
This regulation, ſtrange as it may ſeem 
to nations that pretend to a far ſuperior 


degree of politeneſs and refinement than 


what is found in Denmark, is undoubtedly 
attended with the happieſt conſequences to 
ſociety. - 

It were moſt” certainly. to be wiſhed, 
that the ſpeculations of rigorous bre 
could be reduced to practice; and that 


youth could be reſtrained by the rules 


they lay down for the government of 


paſſions, from indulging the fire and im- 
petuoſity of their deſires: but as expe- _ 
rience daily convinces us, that, if it is 


not impracticable, ſtill it is highly diffi- 
cult, to keep men within bounds, in re- 
lation to the ſex, it becomes an object 
worthy of the moſt ſerious reflexion, how 
to diminiſh as much as poſſible, the evil 
effects reſulting from unlawful inter- 
courſe. 1 5 

One of the worſt conſequences, is, ma- 
nifeſtly, the procreation of children, whom 
. both 
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| both the parents are equally averſe to prod uce 
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abroad to the community, and woyld wil- 
lingly conceal from the public eye. The 
miſchiefs occaſioned where ſentiments of 
this kind operate too powerfully, need not 
be mentioned: but even when parental 


compaſſion preponde rates, and both par- 
ties coincide in their tenderneſs for the 


fruit of their illicit affection, ſtill how 
many difficulties will often ariſe, when 


the ſeverity of the laws deprives their off- 


ſpring of all ſupport, but ſuch as they 
are in a manner obliged to purloin, and 
ſnatch in ſecret from the claims of thoſe, 


whom cruel cuſtom impowers to demand 


it from them, in preference to their own 


unhappy. children. 


By the regulations eſtabliſhed in Den- 


mark, many of the miſerable effects are 
prevented, that are ſo frequent in other 


parts. Many a man becomes uſeful to 
ſociety, who elſewhere would have been 


a nuiſance to it; many a one enjoys a 


life of comfort and credit, who elſewhere 


would have been abandoned to indigence 


and contempt; and many a family is happy 
| in 
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tune, which in other countries would have 


ſunk into oblivion, not for want of a juſt 


and natural, but of what moſt European 
conſtitutions have thought proper to de- 
nominate a lawful heir. 

When we diveſt ourſelves of 
ſeſſions, and review with impartiality the 
benefits accruing to mankind by the mild- 
neſs of ſach laws, and the fatal conſe- 
quences flowing from thoſe of a contrary 
tenour, 1t is a matter of aſtoniſhment, that 
theſe ſhould ſtill be ſuffered to prevail fo 
generally, not only in the moſt civiliſed, 


but even in the moſt humane and equit- 


able nations. This is ſtill the more ſur- 
priſing, as they are viſibly the production 
of pride and inconſiſtency, in . 
ſition to nature and reaſon. 

The real cauſe of their having ſubſiſted 
ſo long, notwithſtanding the diſapproba- 
tion of moſt perſons of ſenſe and mode- 
deration, is, 


from the Romans. That haughty and ty- 


perhaps, that they originate 
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in the perpetuation of its name and for- 


rannical people, elated with the ſucceſs that 


continually attended them, became at. 
length 


* 
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length ſo intoxicated with iat, as to 
deem all marriages with any but their own 
women, unworthy of their countrymen, 


This maxim introduced others ſtill more 

binding and ſevere, eſpecially upon their 
young nobility, and the ſons of diſtin— 
guiſhed families. This, added to the pro- 
digious power which fathers were allowed 
to exerciſe over their children, com- 


pletely enſlaved the perſons of theſe in 
all domeſtic affairs. Hence proceeded 


thoſe intereſted matches, wherein the will 
and pleaſure of the parents alone were 


conſulted, and where the wiſhes and in- 


clinations of the parties themſelves were 
counted for nothing. Such a practice 


opened, of courſe, a door to all manner of 


licentiouſneſs. Young people who were 
compelled to join their hands in wedlock, 


could not feel much affection for each 
other, and fought elſewhere the gratifica- 
tion of their paſſions. In the mean time, 
the parents themſelves were little ſollicit- 
ous concerning the happineſs of their chil- 
dren in the martied ſtate. As the chief, 
and indeed the end they propoſed in 
mar- 
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marrying them, was the continuation of 


wealth and grandeur in their families, this 


aim once anſwered, the young couple were 
left at large to act according to their diſere- 
tion. Neither did fathers, before the mar- 
riage of their ſons, expreſs much anxiety on 
whom theſe might fix their inclinations. As 
they knew the deſtiny of their children was 


in their hands, they tacitly indulged them 


in forming what connexions they thought 
proper, ſure that none of importance could 


take place without their conſent, Thus 
the diſpoſal of eſtates being in the hands 
of men, who were governed by no other 


motives but thoſe of avarice and ambition, 


it was no wonder, that all other conſider- 


ations gave way to theſe; and that no 
room was found for- compaſſion in the bo- 
ſom of thoſe who beheld every natural in- 
creaſe of their family as a misfortune, if 


it was not attended with an augmentation 


of riches. 


To ſuch maxims was owing the birth of 
thoſe barbarous laws that diſcarded all the 


rights of humanity; and ſubſtituted in 


their ſtead the dictates of (cliſhnefs and 
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arrogance. Callous to the feelings of na- 

ture, and thirſting merely for pelf and 
power, men ſeemed, as it were, determined 
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to render the laws of Providence ſubſer- 


vient to their own; and to alter the inten- 
tion of the Supreme Power in the produc- 


tion of mankind, by ſuffering parental 
fondneſs to exiſt only according to their 
own capricious rules; and by ſtudying to 


annihilate it in every other inſtance. 
It is no preſumption to aſcribe the cru- 
elty of the Romans to each other, in their 
civil wars, to that haughty unfeelingneſs 


they were brought up in, purſuant to theſe 


notions: the ſavage ferocity with which 
the victors were uſed to deal deſtruction 
among the vanquithed, is much more eaſily 
accounted for from this principle than from 

any other. Before the introduction of 
Afiatie opulence had, by throwing im- 
menſe wealth into the hands of a few, ex- 
cited the cupidity of all, the ſimplicity of 


of their primitive manners tempered the r1- 


gour of that authority, which parents were 

allowed to exerciſe in diſpoſing of their chil- 

dren: but as ſoon as the luſt of riches gained 
eras 
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round among them, hiſtory does not afford 


any example of a more ignominious abuſe 


of paternal power, than that which happened 
among the Romans. Their reciprocal emu- 
lation in the increaſe of their private for- 
tunes, ſtimulated them to all kind of mean- 
neſſes; and as wealth became at laſt the 
ſole ways and means of making any figure 
in life, thoſe who aſpired at becoming con- 
ſpicuous, laid afide all ſcruples themſelves, 
and diſcouraged all ſentiments of diſinte- 
reſtedneſs in thoſe whom the ties of nature 


gave them a right to controul. Thus it be- 
came the uſual practice, among the upper 


claſſes eſpecially, to ſacrifice all other objects 
to that of enriching themſelves and their fa- 
milies. This of courſe gave riſe to thoſe nar- 


row ideas, that tended to confine riches 
among a ſmall number of poſſeſſors, in or- 
der to give them an excluſive weight and 


influence over the reſidue of the commu- 
nity. Conſiderations of this ſort were the 
origin of thoſe harſh and tyrannical re- 
ſtrictions on the feelin 25 prevalent through- 


out mankind, which have ſubverted the 


natural order of things, and contributed 
in 
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in too many countries, to obliterate the 
plaineſt inſtincts that men bring with them 


into the world. 


To conclude this digreſſion, it is obſerv. 


able, that of all the regulations in Den- 
mark, which have merited the attention 


and praiſe of judicious people, none have 
been more commended than thoſe above- 
mentioned concerning natural children. It 


is at the ſame time no leſs remarkable, that 


the Danes themſelves expreſs the utmoſt 


ſurprize at the hardneſs of heart, as they 
very juſtly term it, which has hitherto pre- 
vented the eſtabliſhment of ſimilar rules 
in ſo many other parts. It is certainly 


with great propriety they value themſelves 


on the ſuperiority of their code. of laws, 
in this inſtance, to thoſe of ſome of the 
molt. celebrated nations in the world : and 


were it only on this account, they well 
deſerve the character that ſenſible travellers 


have given of them, of being a people of 


a very courteous and humane diſpoſition. 
In addition to the many benefical ordi- 


nances, for which the Daniſh internal po- 
icy i is ſo Juſtly « eſteemed, thoſe which ob- 


viate | 
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viate the cauſes of diſcord among indivi- 
duals, ought chiefly to be commemorated; 
They are of the moſt noble and ſalutary 
kind, as they, ſtrike directly at the root of 
all civil contentions; and provide, in the 
moſt efficacious manner, for the ſolid and 
laſting quiet of the community. 

The laws of Denmark ſtrictly enjoin 
every dealer by the wholeſale, to have his 
books inſpected by his cuſtomers once in 
two years. Theſe, by ſigning their names, 
authenticate his accounts, and prevent all 


differences on that head. The ſame in- 


junction is laid on retailers at the expiru- 
tion of every year. 

It is further enacted, that dealers in re- 
tail ſhall not only enter in their own, but 
alſo in their cuſtomer's books, what they 
have ſold them; and from theſe double 
entries accounts muſt be cloſed once a 
year by the former, under pain of forfeit- 
ing what is due to them. 

A rule of the ſame nature holds good be- 
tween tenants and landlords: theſe are an- 
nually obliged to ſettle their demands on 
the former; againſt whom no recourſe can 
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be had at law, unleſs they alſo have aſſent. 
to the juſtneſs of the ſettlement, by ſign- 


ing their names to it in conjunction with 


the other party. 
Senſible that dormant "In are the 
moſt dangerous, as well as the moſt fre- 


quent cauſe of litigations, the Daniſh le- 


giſlature has taken the moſt effectual pre- 
caution againſt them, which the nature of 
things will admit. Inſtead of allowing that 


amplitude of time, which affords ſo many 


opportunities of wrangling in moſt other 


countries, the laws of Denmark give a 


full right of preſcription to the term of 
twenty years ; a ſpace of time long enough 
ſurely for the diſcovery and appearance of 
juſt claims; though much too ſhort for 
the rapacity of thoſe who thrive by dil- 


| putes and altercations. 


Another fertile ſource of 0 i 1s 
the copartnerſhip in poſſeſſions of various 


kinds, that furniſhes ſuch endleſs buſineſs 


for the lawyers throughout Europe. In 
Denmark this method of holding pro- 


perty is ſubject to every poſſible difcourage- 
ment: * two perſons enjoy different 


1 git 
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rights on the ſame eſtate, either of them 
may compel the other to make them wholly 


over to him for a proper compenſation. 
In the ſame manner, where there are 
ſeveral proprietors of a manor, he whoſe 


portion is the largeſt, has it in his power 


to oblige the others to let him their re- 
ſpective ſhares by way of farm; provided 
he engages on his part, to allow them 


what by impartial and diſintereſted judges : 


ſhall be deemed an adequate conſider- 


ation. 
The dilatorineſs of 6 in ſtat- 


ing their claims, being often productive 


of very vexatious ſuits, the Daniſh law 
ordains, that inheritors of eſtates ſhall, on 
the deceaſe of thoſe of whom they become 
| heirs, give public information of it: in 
which caſe, if ſuch as have any demands 
on the deceaſed, fail to make them known 
within a fixed time after receiving this no- 
tice, their pretenſions become void. 


There are other proviſions made for 
the preſervation of the internal peace of 


the community but the abovementioned 


are tally ſufficient to ſhew with how much 
IT 2 warmth 
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warmth and ſincerity the ſpirit of the 


Daniſh legiflature exerts itſelf to attain 


that defirable end. In this reſpect it may 
well be propoſed as an example worthy of 
Imitation by other governments: none in 
the world can excel it; and, what is a me- 


lancholy reflection, none can rival it. 


The natural and neceſſary conſequence 


of theſe judicious inſtitutions, for the per- 


petuation of public tranquillity, is that 


no country in Europe is leſs, or ſo free 
from law ſuits as Denmark. 


It has indeed been alledged, that a 


very efficient cauſe of this freedom from 


litigation is, that landed property is chiefly 
confined to the nobility and gentry, who 
compoſe a ſmall proportion in compariſon | 
to other ſubjects; and whoſe rights and 
poſſefſions are founded on ancient and un- 
diſputed tenures, that afford but very little 
handle to be called in queſtion, and 
brought before a court of judicature. 
That this was formerly the caſe may 
readily be admitted : but fince the ac- 


ceſſion of Chriſtian VI. matters have been 


weg altered. What happened in 
LT ® Eng- 
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England during the reign of Henry VII. 
has been renewed in Denmark. Com- 
merce having enriched numbers of indi- 
viduals, they have made large purchaſes 


in land. Very capital eſtates belong to 
perſons who were once in buſineſs, and 


acquired their wealth through their own 


induſtry, or to thoſe who have inherited 


their fortunes. 

But, excluſive of the poſſeſſors of land; 
there are many opulent merchants and 
traders in Denmark. Though their funds 
are employed in commerce, and liable to 
fluctuation, they have, nevertheleſs, a right 
to be conſidered on the footing of people 
of great property, as well as the numerous 
merchants in England and Holland; who 


poſſeſs not an inch of ground beyond their 


own dwellings; and frequently have not a 
houſe they can properly call their own. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than 
to imagine, that the majority of diſputes 
at law ariſes among the proprietors of land- 
ed eſtates. This, indeed, may be true 
in a country where commerce has no ex- 
iſtence, or is in its infancy ; but where it 
. 18 
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is once tolerably eſtabliſhed, and begins to 


flouriſh, there ſoon appears a variety of 


_ caſes, wherein the intervention of the law 


is more neceſſary, than where none or little 
trade is carried on. 1 85 | 
It is much eafier to ſettle the modes of 
acquiring or enjoying lands, than to pro- 
vide for the infinite diverſity of agree- 
ments and bargains that daily take place 


among merchants. Theſe have often no 
rules to obſerve in their mutual dealings, 


but thoſe of honour and integrity; the 
modifications of which are innumerable. 


But the holders of land are bound by ſtated 
regulations, that are uſually of long ſtand- 
Ing, and for that reaſon leſs ſuſceptible of 


miſinterpretation as they were moſtly 
framed in ages of iimplicity, and hence 


admit of an eaſy explanation. 


Thus on a review of the matter, it is 
evident, that the ſmall number of law 


ſuits in Denmark i 1s not owing to the landed 


property being centered in few hands, 


even allowing this to be a fact; but to 


the wiſe and provident ordinances con- 


certed by the legiſlature, with a view to 


ſave 
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ſave the time and expences of the ſubject, 
for better purpoſes than thoſe of main- 
taining pernicious conteſts. In whatever 
manner theſe are decided, they cannot fail 
being prejudicial to the ſtate; by turning 
the labour and attention of people from 
uſeful purſuits, during the term they are 
depending. This therefore, together with 4 
the forms of law, can never be too ſhort, __ 1 
and too much reſtricted. 
Notwithſtanding the prodigious increaſe 1 
of trade and buſineſs of all denominations, - " 
during the two late reigns, the vigilance _ 
of government has been ſo conſtantly em- 
ployed in the preſervation of order and 
exactitude in commercial tranſactions, that 
the ſpirit of litigation, too common among 
traders in other countries, has not obtained 
entrance into Denmark. So little, indeed, 
does the augmentation of commerce ſeem 
to influence the minds of people, in ren- 
dering them more captious, and leſs cor- 
dial and frank in their dealings, that, 
upon a computation made of the number 
of ſuits decided in the ſupreme court at 
Copenhagen, during the tenth year of 4756. 
| T 4 „„ me- 
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the late king's reign, the total from both 
the kingdoms of Denmark and Norway, 


did not amount to more than one hun- 


' dred and eighteen. What renders this the 


more worthy of notice, is that new life 


and vigour had been infuſed into buſineſs, 
throughout Denmark, on account of the 


wars that broke out in Europe, this very 


year ; and of which the Danes availed 


themſelves to their prodigious advantage 


every where. 80 far from affording any 


encouragement to litigation, the acceſſion 
of commerce ſeemed, on the contrary, to 

have damped it; as in the two preceding 
years, during which univerfal peace had 


prevailed, the number of law ſuits brought 


before the fame court, exceeded thoſe of 
the preſent year by near thirty ; no ſmall 


a proportion in comparing ſuch moderate 


quantifies, 


When we reflect how little DM li- 


tigiouſneſs has made in a nation conſiſting 


of between two and three millions of 
people, and conſider, at the ſame time, 


that for the laſt forty years, trade and af- 


ae dere n been on the 
e e 
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riſe, it proves unanſwerably, that the n no- 
tions of ſuch as contend that riches and 
ſtrife are inſeparable companions, have no 
other foundation but ſpecious arguments, 
and fine ſpun ideas and ſpeculations. A 
thorough reſearch into things, brings to 
light truths of a quite contrary tendeney; 
and evidently ſhews, that the real ſources 
of contention among individuals, are the 
careleſſneſs and indolence of their rulers. 
By not keeping within due reſtraint, the 
petulance of ſome. reſtleſs individuals, a 
diſpoſition to altercate on the moſt fri- 
volous pretexts, becomes contagious, and I 
even at laſt characteriſtic in ſome places. 
It is well known, that in ſome parts of 
France and England, an aptneſs and in- 
clination to chicanery predominates in fo 
remarkable a manner, as to diſtinguiſh the 
inhabitants in that particular from all the 
reit of their tellow-ſubjeds. Hence it has 
happened that in the courſe of a twelve 
month, more cauſes have been brought 
from one province of the former kingdom 
to the Palais in Paris, and from half a 
dozen no very large counties of the latter 
| to 
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to Weſtminſter-Hall, at London, than are 
carried, in twice the ſpace of time, before 
the law courts of Copenhagen, from the 
whole extent of the Daniſh dominions. 

The duration of all cauſes tried before 
the ſovereign tribunal in, Denmark, is li- 
mited to one year. This cuts off at 
once all the fraudulent endeavours to pro- 
tract them, which are the chief diſgrace 
of the profeſiion; and remedies, thoſe de- 
lays in the adminiſtration of juſtice, which 


are unanimoully allowed to be generally a 


greater evil, than thoſe of which people 


ſeek the redreſs, by going to law. 


In the mean time, that no ſort of par- 
tiality may be exerciſed in favour of any 


| particular individual, every cauſe is brought 


to a trial, according to the ſeniority of 


date it holds upon a printed regiſter; which 
is fixed up in public, for the inſpection of 


all who may be concerned; and ſerves, at 


the ſame time, as an authentic proof, that 
no undue anticipation has taken place, by 


bringing on any perſon's cauſe before his 
turn. Exceptions to this rule are never 


admitted, unleſs in very extraordinary 


caſes; 
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_ caſes; ſuch as evidently require the utmoſt 
diſpatch, and againſt the immediate de- 
ciſion of which no body can have any rea- 
ſonable objection. 

80 firmly and ſteadily is the legiſlature 
intent on the ſpeedy determination of all 
ſuits, laid for a final hearing before the 
ſupreme court, that no pretence or ex- 
cuſe is admiſſible, for deferring the de- 


ciſion of any of them, longer than the 


period of a year from its firſt entry on the 
regiſter. The conveniency of the mem- 
bers who compoſe this court, is not of 
ſufficient conſequence, to be preferred to 
the general welfare; and they are obliged 
to ſacrifice all objects to that of Totflling 
the purport of their ſtation. 

A notion has been entertained, that the 
orofeſſion of a lawyer in Denmark, re- 
quires but few qualifications; and that it 
may be taken up without much prepara- 
tory ſtudy. True it is, that the plainneſs 
and ſimplicity, and eſpecially the preciſion 
and brevity of the Daniſh laws, render 
them leſs difficult to comprehend and re- 
tain than thoſe of moſt other countries. 


Nei- 
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Neither, indeed, does the adminiſtration 


of juſtice in the inferior courts, require 


the ſame extent of capacity, knowledge, 
or experience, as in the ſuperior. But as 
eaſes of intricacy, or great moment, are 
uſually removed from the former to the 


latter, the Daniſh government is very par- 


ticular in exacting a fully ſufficient ſhare 


of abilities in ſuch lawyers, as are al- 


_  Jowed to attend there, Many of them are 


men of indiſputable eminence in their 


Profeſſion; and equal in that branch of 


erudition, to many of the moſt celebrated 
lawyers in Europe. 

The judges of this court are of two 
kinds: ſome are admitted merely on the 
footing of aſſeſſors, who deliver their opi- 

nion; but have no votes. Phis laſt pri- | 
vilege is not obtained but through long 
ſtanding, and after a very laborious attend- 
ance of ſeveral years; during which they 


| muſt have giyen repeated teſtimonies of 


their ſenſe and judgment, in a numberleſs 
variety of difficult caſes : add to this, that 
no man can fill the place of judge in the 
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ſupreme court, who has not held the ſame 
poſt i in ſome of the inferior. 


The ſalary of thoſe who are promoted | 


to this dignity, is intirely adequate to their 
importance; and made conſiderable enough 
to remove them out of the reach of temp- 
tation. Want of integrity is deemed an 


offence of ſo atrocious a nature, that de- 


poſition from their office is not reputed 
puniſhment enough. Death only is ſuffi- 
cient to atone for bribery or corruption in 


them. 


In order to keep their characters unim- 


peached, and to preferve them from the moſt 
diſtant ſuſpicions of partiality, exceptions 


are allowed againſt the ſentence of ſuch of 


them, as have in converſation expreſſed 
their opinion of a caſe in which they are 
officially to decide. Neither does the law 


permit them to hold any private conference 


together on matters that are cogniſable be- 


fore them. Both theſe regulations are very 
judicious: the unpremeditated effuſion of 


thought in promiſcuous diſcourſe, is, gene- 
rally with good reaſon, looked upon as a 


genuine declaration of one's real ſenti- 
| ments; 
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ments; and. will therefore. too much i in- 
fluence the ſentiments of others in intri- 


cate caſes, if the perſon who delivers his 
mind, is eſteemed for his underſtanding. 


In the other inſtance, when people conſult 


together, it ſeldom happens that every one 

of them brings forth his own ideas pure 
and unmixed with thoſe of ſuch as have 
ſpoken firſt : a coalition of thoughts is 
uſually formed; and it is rather the united | 
opinion of all, than the ſeparate opinions 
of each, that are the produce of ſuch con- 
ſultations. Now, in matters that require 
much diſcuſſion, people who are to decide, 


| ſhould take the pains to look to the bot- 
tom of their own ideas, without borrow- 


ing thoſe of others : otherwiſe it may hap- 
pen, that a decifion. framed by many, will,” 


in fact, prove the deciſion of none in par- 


ticular; and be ſecretly diſapproved by 


every one apart, though it comes abroad 


under the common ſanction and counte- 


Nance of all. 


The more effectually to tie them down 


to the ſtricteſt practice of integrity, the 
opinion of every judge is conſigned to 


writing, 
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writing, the very moment he delivers it. 
Three important ends are anſwered by this 
method: it renders them extremely cau- 
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tious to adhere irreprehenſibly to the true 


ſenſe and tenor of the law, from the con- 
ſciouſneſs that their ſentence will infallibly 
become publicly known : it puts it intirely 
out of their power to recall their words, 
or to give evaſive explanations of an un- 
juſt verdict; which is eaſily done, when 
the terms it was conceived in are not ex- 
actly minuted : it is alſo of material uſe 
in forming precedents, in caſes that are 
new or difficult: and one may add, that 


it obliges them to give continual proofs to 


the world, that they are ſeriouſly intent 
upon the duties of their function. 
To preclude all poſſibility of employing 


what is juſtly called the quirks and quib- 


bles of the law, vouchers and juſtificatory 


deeds in' the maintenance of claims and 


pretenſions, muſt not be communicated to 
the judges, previous to their having for- 
mally aſſumed their ſeats in court. The 


intent of this proceeding is to diſcourage 


unneceſſary refinements, and to prevent 
| ſub- 


- 
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ſubtlety from taking place of ingenuity 
and candour, in the expoſition of facts and 


things. When people are called upon to 
paſs their judgment on matters, of which 
their ſenſe and experience miuſt render 


them, at ficſt ſight, able to form a com- 
petent opinion, it is better they ſhould | 
decide on the ſpot, than to revolve the 


caſe-with too ſtudious a nicety. The edge 


of penetration is like that of genius, which 
is uſually blunted by much labour. A 


character of uptightneſs is alſo more ef- 
fectually preſerved by this mode of acting, 


than by admitting of delays; which too 


frequently, and too juſtly afford room to 
ſuſpect, that temptations may have been 
thrown in the judge's way. As by rumi- 


. nating too long upon a ſubject, a man 
may entangle himſelf in his own thoughts, 


ſo he may ſtill with more eaſe, perplex and 


confound the underſtanding of others, 


when it is become his intereſt, and time 


has been allowed him, to futniſh himſelf, 


with arguments for that parpole. 
From theſe premiſes it is apparent, that 


the Daniſh legiſlature has omitted nothing 


2 OT that 
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that could contribute to a due and impartial 


adminiſtration of juſtice, on the part of 


thoſe in whom this important truſt ĩs veſted. 


The forms that accompany it are die- 


tated with no leſs wiſdom and ſagacity. In 


order to make them perfectly convenient, 


and to ſet juſtice, as it were, within the 
reach of all who ſtand in need of its pro- 
tection, a variety of tribunals have been 
framed throughout the kingdom: by 
means of which individuals may ſettle in- 
ſtantly all manner of civil controverſies, 
without untieceſſary delays, or expenſive 
journeys to a diſtant ſeat of juriſdiction. 

In every conſiderable town there is a 
judge, who ſits and determines all cauſes 
ariſing among the inhabitants, in virtue of 
a royal commiſſion: But that his power 
may not become oppreſſive, by being too 
great, an appeal lies from his deciſions to 
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the magiſtrates of the place: who are alſo 


empowered by the crown, to inſpect his 
conduct, and rectify it, when erroneous, 
by an alteration of his verdict. 

But as in moſt corporations there ſub- 


fiſt; more or leſs, family-connexions, that 
Vol. II. % e. form, 
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form, as it were, ſo many factions; leſt 
the magiſtrates themſelves ſhould happen 
to be biaſſed by a ſpirit of this nature, 
in the cauſes that may be referred to 
them, a further appeal is granted in fa- 
vour of thoſe who require it, to the ſu- 


preme tribunal appointed at Copenhagen, 
for a final hearing and deciſion of all 


cauſes throughout the whole realm. 


The people reſident in the country have 


the ſame benefit as thoſe who live in the 


cities and towns. There is in every diſtrict 


a judge, who is named by the crown; be- 


fore whom all ſuits are brought. But as 


the ruſtic claſſes have, from long expe- 


rience, been found more liable to harbour 
ſuſpicions of the integrity of their ſu- 
periors, than the more enlightened part 


of ſociety; to obviate any cauſes of com- 
plaint from them, eight perſons are ſe- 


lected out of their own body, in whoſe 


preſence only the judge can exerciſe his 
function; and who thus become the 
guardians and confervators of the common 
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Another reaſon may likewiſe be afſ- 
ſigned for the appointment of theſe eight 
aſſeſſors. In cities and towns there are 


generally a ſufficient number of indivi- 


duals, whom curioſity or leiſure will in- 


vite to thoſe places where cauſes are tried. 
Theſe are, in fact, ſo many witneſſes of * 


judge's conduct: and as one may ſuppoſe that 
ſeveral of them are men of ſome knowledge 
and penetration, they are capable of forming 


a pretty juſt idea of his merits. But i in the 


country, thediſtance of the different villa ges 
is ſometimes too conſiderable, and the cir- 


cumſtances' of time and weather too un- 
favourable, to encourage a large concourſe 


of people to aſſemble. Hence it is fit and 
neceſſary, that a certain number ſhould 
be delegated from the reſt; in whoſe ho- 


neſty and good ſenſe the community might 
confide, and within whoſe obſervation all 


judicial matters ſhould be tranſacted. 


From the verdict of theſe country judges, 
individuals have a right of appealing to a 
court that is eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe 


in every province of the kingdom. But 


as the members who compoſe it, may ſome- 
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times be ſwayed in their determinations, 


by that partiality which is ſo common for 
each other, between perſons who execute 
the ſame office, another appeal is per- 
mitted to the ſovereign court of Copen- 
hagen already mentioned. IT 
Thus it appears, that government has ſuf- 
ficiently provided for the eaſy, as well as the 
ſpeedy adminiſtfation of juſtice; and that 
notwithſtanding the ſpirit of the Daniſh 
conſtitution is deſpotic, from the enormous 
power lodged in the crown, ſtill, by a 
happy ſingularity, the internal policy of 
the ſtate has been framed with ſo much 
prudence and regard to the welfare of the 
ſubject in general, that it rarely, if ever, 
happens, in the various litigations among 
them, that ſtrict and proper juſtice is not 
done to all. Nothing can more effica- 


8 ciouſly conduce to this end, than the three 
reviſions of a caſe, allowable by law. They 


conſtitute a gradation, as it were, of ſenſe, 
knowledge, and experience, that cannot 


fail to throw the moſt ample light upon 
any ſubject: and after undergoing ſo much 


examination in the diſintereſted eye of the 
: + I public, 
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public, it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that a 
| majority of judges will be ſo daring, as to 
decide in e to truth and evi- 


dence. 
Beſides theſe already mentioned, there 


are ſome other courts of Judicature, in- 
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ſtituted for the private convenience of 


particular individuals; to whoſe rank or 
profefiion the legiſlature has thought. it 
proper to pay ſome deference. 


Perſons who poſſeſs honourable ſtations 


at court, or on the king's civil liſt; and 
thoſe on whom the crown has conferi ed 
any other mark of diſtinction, are, while 
reſident in the ſeat of government, ſub- 

ject only to a council erected for that in- 
tent. The king's inferior ſervants are alſo 
indulged with a tribunal of the ſame na- 
ture. But to avoid giving any umbrage to 
the public, all cauſes tried in either of 


theſe, are removeable by appeal, before the 


ſupreme court of the kingdom. 


In order to give all encouragement to a 


reſort from all parts of the king's dominions 


to the univerſity of Copenhagen, and to 


: put it, at the ſame time, on a peculiar foot- | 
ʒ ods ing 
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ing of reſpect and dignity, the profeſſors 
and ſtudents are exempted from the eom- 
mon juriſdiction of the city; and are tried 
only before a conliſtory _ compoſed ſolely 
of their own members, unleſs they chuſe 
to ow from its decrees to the ſupreme 
court. 888 | | 

When caſes are 3 and threaten 
to become tedious, it is lawful for either 
of the parties concerned, to demand a 


trial before ſpecial commiſſioners. But 
that a perfect impartiality may be ob- 


ſerved, they are named jointly by both; 
and if their ſentence 1 is not accepted by 
either, the ſopre me rp lies h for an 


appeal. 


The. Daniſh nobility enjoy the privi- 


1 - ledge of never being cited before any 


other, but the ſupreme court, on any ac- 


count whatever. And they whoſe birth oc 


ſtations entitle them to the. rank of gen- 
tlemen, are tried by no other, in caſes 


where life or honour i is at ſtake. 


The army and the navy are each under 
4heir ſeparate. juriſdiction. 'Two different 


codes of regulations. haye been formed for 
35 | — 5 the 
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the government of each; according to 
which their reſpective concerns are tried 

and determined by judges choſen among 
themſelves. In the mean time, to pro- 

tect from oppreſſion a body of men, a- 
mong whom the inferior ſort are expoſed 4 
to many, an appeal to the king in council | | 
is granted in all civil matters; and in all 
criminal caſes, where death or grievous 
puniſhments are to be inflicted. _ 

Both theſe reſervations of final judgment 
are equally neceſſary, It were the height 

_ of injuſtice to leave the ſole diſpoſition of 
a man's life in the hands of his immediate 
ſuperiors. This would render a ſoldier the 
moſt miſerable of flaves; as having no in- 
tereſt in his exiſtence, his officers, if cruelly 
inclined, might, from perſonal pique, 

treat him without the leaſt ſhadow of 
mercy; and take the opportunity of ſome _ 
{light offence, to ſacrifice him. Neither 
is it equitable, that a ſoldier ſhould loſe 

his life without the conſent and permiſſion 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate, while the 
meaneſt of his fellow- ſubjects cannot be 


* 
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ſentenced to death without that « concur- 
rence. 

In the other nan; as it would be im- 
proper, to conſtitute 'the military, ſole 
judges in their reciprocal concerns, it 
would ſtill be more unreaſonable, to en- 
truſt them alone with the decifion of af- 
fairs, wherein their other fellow-citizens 
are equally concerned: In the firſt caſe, | 
the upper ranks in the army would ac- 


quire too great a power, and too many oc- 


caſions of oppreſſing the lower: in the 
ſecond, the natural inclination that men 


feel for people of their own cloth and 


profeſſion, would unavoidably produce per- 
petual acts of partiality: and if one could 
even ſuppoſe the contrary, yet the appear- 
ance of ſo much predilection on the part 


of government, would very juſtly excite 


the diſcontent and murmurs of the pub- 
li; and render the verdicts iſſued from ſuch 
a tribunal, liable to miſconſtruction, even 


though they were attended with the utmoſt 
honour and integrity. 1 


Matters that relate to the royal revenue 


belong to the court. of. exchequer ; which 
: | | de- 
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decides without any appeal but to the ſo- 
vereign. | 

This right of appealing fron one court 
to another, has, in the opinion of ſeveral 
perſons, a tendency to prolong the du- 
ration of law ſuits ; by creating an obſti- 
| nacy in the contending parties, from the 
facility with which they who are caſt, 
may transfer their cauſe to a tribunal, 
from which they will indulge themſelves 
with the expectation of meeting with bet 
ter ſacceſs. | | 

Such a method of arguing is undoubt- 
edly ſpecious, and not altogether devoid 
f foundation. It may, and certainly does 
happen, that the decrees of the inferior 
courts are ſometimes reverſed. But then 
it happens ſo ſeldom, that people have 
little encouragement to hope for an amend- 
ment of their caſe, by uſing their right of 
1 e 

This general conformity of judgment 
between the various tribunals, ariſes not 
from any partiality i in favour of their i in- 
ferior brethren, in thoſe who fit 1 in the ſa- 
fervor courts ; but from the very ſerious 

| | care 
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care taken by the former, to paſs no ſen- 
tence that may lay them open to the cen- 


ſure of the latter; well knowing, that an 


erroneous or corrupt verdict} will infallibly 
be attended with the. moſt diſagreeable 
conſequences to thoſe from whom it pro- 
ceeded. , | 
„The forenity ——— in theſe caſes is 
remarkable; and fullv ſufficient, one ſhould 
think, to deter any man who cheriſhes the 
leaſt value for his character, from render- 
ing himſelf obnoxious to the infamy call 
upon it, by any deviation from his duty, 
either through ignorance or depravity. 
Whenever an appeal is brought to a 
ſuperior court, the judge whaſe deciſion is 
called in queſtion, is likewiſe cited before 
it, in order to defend his opinion. This 
is always done when the ſuperior tribunal. 
differs from the inferior. And, though in 
caſes that admit of doubt and argument, 
and where human ſagacity is liable to fail 
ror, he is not compelled to a perſonal ap- 
Pearance; yet where a defect of probity 
is diſcovered, he is obliged to be preſent 
in court : and in this humiliating ſitu- 
| ation, 
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| ation, he padergoes the moſt ſevere cha- 
ſtiſement that reprimands can inflict. Nei- 
ther is want of knowledge able to ſcreen 
a man upon theſe occaſions : and notwith- 
ſtanding it is conſidered in a leſs odious 
light than diſhoneſty, Rill it is reputed 
highly criminal; and they are uſually both 
puniſhed with great rigour. The former 


eſpecially, is ſometimes attended with very 


ſerious conſequences ſuch indeed as are 
neceſſary to ſtrike a damp on all minds 


that waver in the diſcharge of ſo ſacred a 
duty, as that of adminiſtering juſtice to 


a nation. 515 
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While the certain proſpect of ſuffering 5 


ſo much diſgrace, when guilty of miſde- 


meanors, is continually held out to people 


in office, it may well be expected that, 
vere it only for their own ſakes, they will 


earneſtly ſtudy to avoid all occaſions of 
giving juſt cauſe to be cenſured. Hence 
they will afſiduouſly endeavour to qualify. 


themſclves for the ſtation to which they 


were appointed; and exert themſelves with 
proper diligence in the examination. of all 
_ cauſes brought beiore them; equally zeal- 
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ous 1n their efforts to diſcern right from 
wrong, and cautious in Pig Clear from 
all appearance of partiality. 

That ſuch is really the caſe, is evident 
from the ſmall number of appeals that 
are carried before the ſovereign court at 
Copenhagen. Convinced that a repetition 


of the judgment already paſſed, will, in 


all probability, be the conſequence of an 
appeal, individuals reſt uſually ſatisfied 
with the verdict that is pronounced in 


the firſt court to which they have ap- 


n plied; unleſs the cauſe is of ſo knotty 
and intricate a nature, as to require the 


ampleſt diſcuſſion; or of ſo much im— 
portance to the parties, as to juſtify their 
warmth in ſtruggling for ſucceſs to the 
laſt. . | 


On reviewing theſe various courts of 


| Judicature, one cannot too much extol 


the extraordinary foreſight, with which the 


legiſlature has provided for the facility, 


the ſpeed, and the propriety requiſite in 
the conducting of ſuits at law. Theſe, 
in moſt parts of Europe, are chiefly cha- 


racteriſed by the difficulty, the length, 


the 
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the needleſs and arbitrary methods of pro- 


ceeding, that have been rendered inſepar- 


able from them : while in Denmark, 
every portion of the community may ob- 


tain an immediate deciſion of their re- 


ciprocal conteſts, without ſtirring from 
the ſpot where they reſide ; and with this. 
farther ſatisfaction, that they may with 


ſafety abide by the judgment procured with 
the leaſt expence. 
I he procedures obſerved in theſe courts, 
are no leſs judiciouſly calculated to bring 
matters to an iſſue, with brevity and Pre- 
ciſion. 
An action at law commences by as 
plaintiff citing the defendant before the 
proper tribunal. This he is at liberty to 


do either by word of mouth, in preſence ' 


of two witneſſes, choſen at his option, or 
by writing him a ſummons, of which the 
delivery to him mutt be witneſſed in like 


manner. The claims of the plaintiff, and 


the anſwers of the defendant, are drawn 
up in clear and conciſe terms, and laid, 
in their preſence, before the judge; who, 


belides i in Roc g theſe written allegations, 
enters 
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enters into a farther examination of the 
caſe, by putting ſuch queſtions to them 
as he apprehends will tend to an elu— 
cidation of it. Each of the contending 
parties is then admitted, in his turn, to 
ſupport his demands by ſuch proofs and 
teſtimonies as he is able to produce. From 
the light thrown on the ſubject in debate 
by theſe means, the judge is to form his 
opinion. When he thinks himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſufficient evidence and inform 
ation on either ſide, he takes up the caſe 
judicially; and, after a due repreſentation 
of what the law ordains with relation to 
the points in diſpute, he ſolemnly ends it, 
by pronouncing ſentence in favour of one 
of the parties. | | 

It is remarkable, that in theſe trials bes 
fore the inferior courts, no pleading is 
allowed. The legiſlature ſeems to have 
deemed a plain and fimple expoſition of 
facts, of much more uſe to clear them 
up to the ſatisfaction of all concerned, 
than laboured and ſtudied ſpeeches ; which 
are uſually found to bewilder, much more 
than they inſtru, an audience, in caſes 

| that 
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that are eaſy, and intelligible without 
much diſcuſſion. _ = 
The only exception is in the ſovereign 
court; where lawyers are permitted to diſ- 
play their eloquence in defence of their 
clients; and where, accordingly, one is 
ſometimes entertained much more agree- 


ably, than has been ſuggeſted by ſundry 


individuals, chiefly the natives of 4 


country that preſumes itſelf appointed to 
give laws and precedents in the polite 
world, as it formerly pretended to direct 
and overawe the politics of Be 

This permiſſion to the ſuperior, and 
reſtriction on the inferior courts, may 
poſſibly ariſe from a conſideration, that 
in the origin of a conteſt at law, the 
minds of the litigators are ſuſceptible 
of coolneſs enough, to ſtate matters 
with ſuch a degree of juſtneſs and vera- 
city, as to render it an eaſy taſk to 
weigh the different merits of the caſe ; 
but that after the parties have been heated 
by the length of their mutual oppoſition, 


they ſo far loſe fight of the primitive prin- 
ciples that actuated them, that the cauſe 
„%% 2 
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is NO longer the ſame as at firſt, ** be- 
comes, by their violent management, ſo 
various and complicated, as to require 


more than common ſtrength and energy 


of underſtanding, and powers of words, 


to unravel and diſentangle it from the 
confuſion: into which it has been thrown, 


It may alſo be ſaid, that when cauſes 
are brought by appeal, before the ſupreme 
court, it is uſually a fign of their being of 
great importance in the apprehenſion of 
the diſputants. In condeſcendence, there - 
fore, to their opinion, and that they may 


avail themſelves of every poſſible aſſiſtance, 


the legiſlature indulges them with all the 


help they are able to derive from the ca- 
pacity of thoſe, whom they truſt with the 
defence and protection of their cauſe; and 
who are, of courſe, allowed to maintain 
it by every argument and reaſoning, which 
their experience and abilities can Geek 
When the party who has been caſt be- 
fore any of the tribunals appointed in the 
towns, or in the country diſtricts, re- 
fuſes to ſubmit to the judgment given 
againſt him, he muſt, within fix months, 


lay 


aF F Y r N FM 
lay his appeal before the provincial court, 


in whoſe juriſdiction that town or diſtrict 
lies. But that no encouragement may be 


granted to a diſpoſition to chicanery, the 


ſame documents that appeared in the firſt 
trial, are now reproduced; and no per- 


miſſion allowed ſor a new ſtating of the 


caſe: unleſs, indeed, ſome material error 


has been committed in the former; ſuch 
as, in the apprehenſion of all impartial 


people, evidently calls for an amendment. 


If in this ſecond trial the appellant is 


again worſted, he is at liberty to apply, as 
the laſt reſource, to the ſupreme court at 


Copenhagen. But he muſt have recourſe 


to it within a twelvemonth after the de- 
cifion pronounced in the provincial court. 
This ſpace of time is thought, with good 
reaſon, ample enough for an individual to 
collect every material neceſſary to ſupport 
his cauſe, if a good one; and too ſhort a 


period cannot be allotted to one that is 


bad. 
When the term ereſeribeiti for his pre- 
paration is expired, the appellant brings 
his grievances before this tribunal, aided, 
You. II. X as 
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t 
as before obſerved, by the {kill and oratory 


of the lawyers i in whom he moſt confides, 
But even here the ſpirit of the legiſlature 


interpoſes, and forbids a ſuperfluity of dif. 


| putation on either fide: every ſuit is uſually 
concluded i in one fitting : and, to preclude 
all unneceſſary protractions, the ſentence 
that paſſes is final, and no further hearing 


permitted. 

What renders this deterinination of the 
matter complete in every reſpect, the judges 
who decide it, are empowered, at the ſame 


time, to fix the expences attending it. 


This regulation is of eſſential ſervice in 
preventing the fees of counſel, and other 
concomitant diſburſements in a court of 
judicature, from becoming 5 unreaſonable 
and exceſſive. The ſame rule holds good 
in the inferior courts, at che concluſion of 
a ſuit. 


Every precaution is uſed, to OUTER, all 


complaints of inſufficient attention and di 
ligence 1 in a tribunal, of which the power 


and importance 18 ſo great. As its deciſions 


cannot be repealed, nor even reviſed, it is 


neceſſ lary to * the ftrictnels of ſuch an 


Or- 


xe HH 
ordinance, by eſtabliſhing the higheſt opi- 


nion of their wiſdom and rectitude. To 


this intent, the members of which it con- 
fiſts, are perſons of the moſt faultleſs and 
irreproachable character, and of undoubted 


knowledge and experience; in ſhort, the 


moſt eminently qualified for the poſt they 


are choſen to fill, of any ſubjects in the 
kingdom. Their number is conſiderable, 
that no ſuſpence, or interruption of buſineſs 
may happen through ſickneſs or any other 
accident: and that full and ample eogni- 
ſance may be taken of all caſes, no fe wer 
than nine of them muſt be W to act 
officially. 

To give all poſſible weight and dignity 


to this ſupreme tribunal, the ſovereign : 


himſelf affiſts yearly at the opening of it; 
which is done with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity. He is always reputed preſent : 


and to inculcate this idea the more forcibly, 


a royal chair of ſtate remains there con- 
tinually ; and all the ſpeeches and diſ- 
courſes made in this court, whether by the 
rien; the lawyers, or the judges them- 
5 ſelves, 
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ſelves, are directed to him, in the ſame man- 
ner as if he perſonally preſided. 

Such are the methods of proceeding 
obſerved in the Daniſh adminiſtration of 


juſtice in civil caſes. No variation is ever 


known or ſuffered in them. Such is the 
vigilance of the legiſlature, that no ad- 


dition or diminution of the rules and forms 


preſcribed, is ever connived at; and the 
moſt conſtant care is taken to preſerve them 
in their genuine ſimplicity. 

In criminal matters, the laws are no leſs 
watchful and attentive in procuring a fait 
and equitable trial. When a criminal is 
to be proſecuted, the judge, within the 
precinct of whoſe authority the offence 
has been committed, empowers two law— 
yers to manage the cauſe: one is to make 


proof of the accuſation ; and the other to 


act in behalf of the accuſed. That, how- 
ever, no oppreſſion may be ſuſpected, the 
priſoner is at liberty to refuſe the latter; and 
1s even indulged with a permiſſion to 
chuſe counſel to his own liking. In or- 
der, at the ſame time, that no undue ad- 

. vantage 
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yantage may be. taken againſt him, ſolid 
convincing proof of every allegation is re- 


vired : ſuch as is not founded on clear, 


| indiſputable facts, being held invalid, and 
unfit to conſtitute that evidence which is 
neceſſary, where life is in queſtion. 

After condemnation, the privilege of 


appealing to the provincial, and. from 


thence to the ſupreme court, 1s granted 
to all who inſiſt upon it : and no individual, 
however mean his character, or atrocious 
his guilt, is denied all the reaſonable aſ- 
fitance he can require for his juſtification. 

It ought further to be remarked, that 
even when the commiſſion of a crime 
is ſo fully proved, that a culprit has no 
grounds whatever for defence, and is com- 


pelled to acknowledge himſelf guilty, yet 


the ſuperior court of the province where 


the ation lies, muſt reviſe his trial be- 
fore the ſentence paſſed againſt him, can 


be carried into execution. 

If the puniſhment decreed againſt the 
delinquent extend to loſs of life, the Daniſh 
hws, in that caſe, allow not the judgment 
of the provincial court itſelf to be final ; 
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a report muſt be made to the king in coun- 
cil, where only a matter of ſo, much mo- 
ment can be decided. 

But excluſive of this laſt appeal to the 
| mercy of his ſovereign, a Daniſh ſubject, 
previous to this application, enjoys that 
right of which the Engliſh nation is, with 
juſt reaſon, ſo tenacious, the right of be. 
ing tried by a jury of his peers. This 
privilege in Fogg; includes, indeed, by 


mit of it bag. in two; | i OA of mur- 
der, and aſcertaining the limits of eſtates, 
and property in lands. | There is alſo an- 
other difference: : in England 1 the j jury con- 
fiſts of. twelve perſons ; in Denmark only 
of eight. In other inſtances, the manner of 
trial Is. ſimilar in both countries: the 
members of the j jury muſt be men of good 
character, reputable in their calling, and 
of a condition nearly of a parity with that 
of the perſon whoſe judges they are con- 
ſtituted. 

80 remarkable a ſimilitude . the 
laws of England, and thoſe of Denmark, 
in caſes of ſo much importance to all in- 

33 dividuals, 
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dividuals, as life and property, mult ap- 
pear the more ſurpriſing, as the ſpirit of | 


the reſpective government, in either king- 
dom, differs ſo widely in other matters. 


But then we ought to remember, that in 
the general loſs of liberty that befel] the 


Danes in the middle of the laſt century, 
moſt of thoſe laws and uſages that regu- 


lated the affairs of civil life, were pre- 


ſerved. Many of them were of great an- 


tiquity, and founded on the primitive. 


| cuſtoms by which their anceſtors were go- 


verned i in the days of downrightneſs and 
implicity. It ought, at the fame time, 
to be noticed, that this trial by jury was 
eſtabliſhed in England, at the period when 


the Danes in vaded it. Canute, the greateſt 
| of the Daniſh kings in this iſland, was, 


probably, well acquainted with the many 
wiſe regulations framed by the great Al- 
fred, his no diſtant predeceſſor z to whom 
the inſtitution of juries is by many aſ- 


| cribed ; ; and from whom it is not unlikely 
the Daniſh monarch may have borrowed i its 


in favour of his countrymen. This may 


the more reaſonably be preſumed, as his 
X 4 | me- 
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memory 1s no leſs celebrated in Denmark 
as a legiſlator, than as a conqueror. 

Beſides this reſemblance between the 
Engliſh and Daniſh juriſprudence, in a 
matter of ſo much moment, there is yet 
another inſtance of ſimilitude, rather more 
fingular, when we conſider the political 
principles on which the preſent conſtitution 
of Denmark is erected. This is that ex- 
cellent law, according to which, no in- 
dividual can be impriſoned, unleſs he is 
ſeized in the very act of committing a 
crime deſerving of death, or of bodily cor- 
rection; or unleſs he has acknowledged 
himſelf guilty before the proper magiſtrate; | 
or been convicted in a court of judicature. 
in virtue of this law, individuals lying 
under an accuſation, have, till it is law- 
fully proved againit them, and on finding 
ſecurity for their appearance, a right of en- 
joying their perſonal freedom. In what-- 
ever country ſo valuable a privilege is al- 
lowed to ſubſiſt, the inhabitants may juſtly 
boaſt of poſſeſſing a great ſhare of natural 
liberty: and if the Danes have, as they 
aſſert, preſeryed 1 this law inviolate, and in 

ity 
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its full force. they are a much freer people 
than they are generally repreſented. 
But the truth ſeems to be, that this law 
holds no further than relates to the 
: government of the community in private 
matters. Where it interferes with the po- 
litical conſtitution, it cannot certainly be 
ſuppoſed to operate. The genius of ab- 
ſolute power is totally incompatible with 
ſuch an oppoſition as would naturally 
ariſe, where ſubjects might have re- 
courſe to ſo effectual a bar to oppreſſion. 
Without attending, therefore, to the ex- 
aggerations of ſuch, as have made more of 
this privilege than it really amounts to, 
it may be concluded, that this regulation 
is of excellent uſe in rendering the ſyſtem 
of domeſtic juriſprudence mild and equit- 
able; though it does not, at the ſame 
time, affect the public concerns of the 
N gs 
The Daniſh laws afford till another par- 
ticularity in common with the Engliſh. 
This is an exemption from thoſe dreadful 
torments inflicted on priſoners, to extort 
an acknowledgment of guilt from them. 
: „ The 
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The abſurdity of this method of proceed- 
ing in criminal caſes, is almoſt univer- 
ſally confeſſed; and yet it ſubſiſts every 
where, except in England and Denmark. 
The moſt. judicious and ſcnfible writers 
agree in their diſapprobation of a practice, 
that ſo frequently forces innocence to be- 
| come its own accuſer ; and which, in order 
180 arrive at the diſcovery of a crime, often 
employs tortures more dreadful than thoſe 
which the laws have decreed for its pu- 
niſhment. 80 great is the lenity of the 
Daniſh legiſlature, and lo careful of the 
lives of individuals, that there are but 
two caſes, wherein this terrible practice is 
| ſuffered : ' and they are both ſuch,, as very 
much extenuate its horror, The one is 
when the accuſed has been fairly and law- 
fully convicted of an enormous crime; and 
is, at the ſame time, ſentenced to loſe his 
life. The other when he has committed 
bigh treaſon. The intent of the law, by 
this permiſſion, is to draw from convicts 
an impeachment of their accomplices. 
Such, however, is the caution uſed to 
prevent unneceſſary ſeverities, that a ſtate. 
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of the caſe in queſtion muſt be laid be- 
fore the ſovereign, and his miniſters, for 
their conſideration 3 and a warrant ſigned 
by the king himſelf, muſt be obtained, 
previous to any proceeding againſt the pri- 
| ſoner. But this mercileſs treatment of 
individuals, ſeldom takes place; and more 
than twenty years have ſometimes elapſed, 
without affording an example. of this 


kind. Nothing, it muſt be confeſſed, can 
better give an idea of the moderation of 


people in power in this country. 

To the further praiſe of the Daniſh go- 
vernment, its conduct in the infliction of 
puniſhments, is no leſs prudent and cir- 
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cumſpectful than in the other branches 


of the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

The great and capital end in correcting. 
offenders, is, doubtleſs, to make them at- 
tone to the community, for the detriment. 
it has ſuffered; from their offences. Pur- 


ſuant, to this principle, they are, in Den- 


mark, rendered ſubſervient to thoſe pur- 


5 poſes, wherein none but ſuch as are com 
pelled to it by the ſevereſt neceſſity, will 


ever caffe to be emplaged+- They are 
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ſentenced, in general, to hard labour the 
remainder of their lives, either in repair- 
ing the high-ways, draining marthy lands, 
working on the King's fortifications, or in 


any other conſtant and painful drudgery. 


This is only underſtood of thoſe who are 
convicted of theft, and other miſde- 
meanors of that claſs; as they are not in 
the eye. of the Daniſh law confidered as 


deſerving of death. But left this lenity 


ſhould defeat its own aim, by prolonging 
the days of wretches, whoſe buſineſs is 


iniquity, it is further decreed, that if 


they break out of confinement, and repeat 
their guilt, their life is forfeited, Thus 
the ſword of juſtice hangs perpetually over 


their head; and the conſciouſneſs of their 


iituation renders them naturally, one ſhould 


think, careful to avoid fo impending a 
danger. 


This policy of making malefactors con- 
ducive to the utility of the public, is 
much preferable to thoſe unrelenting laws 


that condemn them to death for robbery 


and the like offences, or expel them from 


their country for trifling delinquencies, 


N The 
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The puniſhment in this caſe is certainly 
more than adequate to the guilt they have 


incurred, and the community receives no 


real and poſitive compenſation for the da- | 


mages they have done. 
The humanity of the Daniſh laws in- 
flicts death on none but murderers; and 
even they, as already obſerved, bave the 
liberty allowed them of imploring the 
mercy of their ſovereign : and ſuch is the 
mildneſs of government, that, where cic- 


cumſtances intitle a man to compaſſion, it 


is never refuſed him, according to the 
meaſure he has a right to expect. 

That ſpirit of lenity which accompanies 
the execution of juſtice in civil matters, 
is alſo found in the maintenance of mi- 


litary diſcipline. Notwithſtanding the 


ſtrict regulations eſtabliſhed for the Daniſh 


troops, inſtances of great ſeverity are very 
ſeldom ſeen among them. Thirty years 
have been known to paſs, during which 


not more than two private men were ſhot 


for deſertion. 
From this moderation in the. rulers, a 
reflexion very naturally ariſes, greatly 1 in fa- 


vour - 
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legiſlation eſtabliſned among them, and 
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vour of the Daniſh nation. Where cle- 


mency characteriſes an adminiſtration, one 


may reaſonably preſume, that it does not 
ſtand in need of cruelty and rigour to ſup- 
port itſelf. As where theſe are wanted, 


they are a ſure ſign of refractorineſs and 
diſobedience to the laws in the ſubject, 


where they may be diſpenſed with, the 
contrary ought to be inferred. Hence we 
may conclude the Danes to be a tract- 


able and orderly people, gentle and can- 


did in their mutual tranſactions, and not 
given to that flagitiouſnels, nor any of 
thoſe dating enormities, that infe& the 
private lives of individuals ina much larger 
proportion in ſo many other parts. This 
conclufion, happily for the Danes, is 
amply confirmed by facts. The concur- 


rent teſtimony of all ſtrangers who have 


reſided among them, depoſes highly to 
their advantage; and they are uniformly 
repreſented in colours perfectly reſembling 
the deſcription of what they are preſumed 
to be, in conſequence of the principles of 


of 
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of the manner in which government exer- 
ciſes its authority. 
In addition to the lenity inculcated by 
the laws, it happens, at the ſame time, 


no leſs fortunately, that notwithſtanding 


the maxims of abſolute, unlimited power, 
in which the ſovereigns of this country 
may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be educated, 
they do not carry it to that extent ſo fa- 


tally viſible in other kingdoms. Doubt- 


| leſs, they require ſubmiſſion and deference 
to their will and inclinations; but ex- 
ertion of ſway is not, in them, accompa- 
nied with that haughty ſuperciliouſneſs, 
which renders royalty ſo awful to all who 


approach it, in moſt of the courts through- 


out Europe. 


This 'may be attributed not * to the | 


natural happineſs of temper inherent in 
the princes of the royal houſe of Den- 
mark; but to the many wiſe regulations 
that have introduced a propriety of de- 

meanour, and a ſpirit of orderlineſs among 
thoſe, who are in the departments more 

immediately ſubject to the eye of the ſo- 
vereign, As. good examples produce imi- 

tation 
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tation no leſs. than bad, a frequent view 


of the exactneſs and decency obſerved by 
thoſe whole official attendance ſets them 
perpetually before him, cannot fail to 


awaken, ſoon or late, the ſerious attention 


of the inſpector; and to induce him, if 
his heart be not wholly depraved, to ſome 


degree, more or leſs, of imitation. Ex- 


perience entirely favours this ſurmiſe. Of 
the monarchs who have reigned ſince the 
revolution, though ſome have been guilty 


of great errors in politics, and brought 
much miſery on the kingdom, through their 


miſmanagement, yet none were wanting 
in the virtues of civility and moderation 
in their perſonal behaviour ; and of equit- 
ableneſs and benignity to thoſe, with whom 
they were more directly concerned. 
Many of theſe beneficial regulations 


were framed by Chriſtian V. and though 


they have been greatly ameliorated and 


improved ſince his time, yet they do much 


honour to his memory. To do juſtice to 


_ this active and warlike prince, notwith- 


ſtanding he was almoſt continually em- 


"broiled in wars and quarrels with his 


neigh- 
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neighbours, yet his mind was far from 


being inattentive to the domeſtic welfare 
of his people. Had not the reſtleſſneſs of 
his ambition led him aſtray, it is highly 
probable, no Daniſh king would have ex- 
ceeded him in the qualifications becoming 
a ſovrereign zealous for the intereſts of his 
ſubjects. In the midſt of his deviations 
from ſound policy, he found means to lay 
the foundation of much future good. It 
was under his auſpices that excellent code 
of laws, now obſerved in Denmark, was 
compiled ; and though the inſtitution of 


| moſt of them was of ancient date, yet it 


was owing to his indefatigable care, that 
the obſervance of them was rendered uni- 


form throughout the kingdom ; and that 


the courts of judicature, and the methods 
of proceeding in them, were eſtabliſhed 
nearly on the preſent footing. 

As he was a prince of a remarkably mild 
and benevolent diſpoſition, he determined 
to make the condition of all whoſe ſtations 
placed them near his perſon, as eaſy and 

affluent as his finances would permit. To 
this intent he deviſed a number of rules 
Yor. II. þ and 
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and ordinances; which, while they regu- 


lated their different employments and oc- 


cupations, aſſigned to them, at the ſame 
tine, a comfortable ſubſiſtence; and ſuch 


| hononravle immunities as might enable 


them, by making a reſpectable appearance, 
to do credit to their fovereign, and attract 
his peculiar regard and munificence. The 
laudable views of this generous prince 


have been fully anſwered : and though the 


pecuniary circumſtances of the attendants 
on the king of Denmark, are not com- 
parable to the ſums expended in ſome 
European courts, yet, confidering the real 
value of money in that country, the ſu- 
periority in the ſalaries and revenues al— 


lowed to the officers of their houſhold, by 


ſome of the moſt ſplendid monarchs in 
Chriſtendom, will be found little more 


than nominally greater. 


From this placid diſpofition in 4. poſ- 


ſeſſors of the Daniſh throne, many fa- 


vourable conſequences acerue to thoſe who 


Fill the ſubordinate departments of the 


ſtate, as well as to ſuch as belong to the 


court. Slight failings are willingly over- 


looked p 
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looked ; and a check is put on that domi- 
neering inſolence, which ſo often and ſo 
uſually renders the behaviour of {uperiors 
in office intolerable to their inferiors. In 
the mean time, they who are entruſted 


with the principal employments, not be- 


ing liable to thoſe capricious diſguſts, that 
occaſion ſuch frequent changes in the mi- 
niſterial province of ſo many other king- 


doms, enjoy a ſerenity of mind that en- 


ables them to dedicate their whole at- 
tention to the duties of their reſpective 


poſts, without buſying themſelves in plots 
and intrigues, in order to perpetuate their 


duration in place. It is to the neceſſity 
that drives courtiers to have recourſe to 
ſo many ſhitts for this purpole, that one 
may very ſecurely attribute the neglect of 
their functions, and that indifference for 
the ſervice of the public, which always 
enſues from an uncertainty of meeting with 
thoſe remunerations, which men of abi- 
lities, and of an aſpiring temper, na- 


_ turally, and not RL look upon as 


their due. 


1 Hence 
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Hence that unrelenting, viadictive ſpi- 
rit, which cauſes and attends the fall of 


5 perſons in power, and purſues them with 


ſo much rancour, after effecting it, is but 


ſeldom known in Denmark. When in- 


dividuals are deprived of their employ- 


ment, it proceeds commonly from good 
reaſons, and rarely from mere ſtretch of 


authority. Neither are theſe diſmiſſions 
aggravated by thoſe marks of wrath and 
_ indignation, that transform ſo many ſove- 
reigns from the warmeft friends into the 
moſt bitter foes ; and that ſo frequently 


throw the ſubjects whom they honoured 
beyond any others, into the moſt unex- 
peed, and ſometimes the moſt unme- 
rited diſgrace. - Thus courtiers are not 
torn from the fummit of ſplendor and 


power; and ſentenced, at the fame time, 


to ighominy and diſtreſs: ſome mitigation 
is uſually annexed to their misfortune ; 
and they are not compelled, if one may 
lo exprels it, to drink the cup of ad- 
verſity pure and ynmixcd with any com- 
fort. 


The 


AY F E N 
The ordinary method obſerved when 
changes happen in adminiſtration, or in 
any principal poſt, is to beſtow on the 


perſon who is depoſed, ſome employment 


of an honourable nature, though of leſs 
importance than the former. 
ways done, unleſs, indeed, he has com- 
| mitted real and great offences in the de- 
partment from which he is diſmiſſed. 
Where this has not been the caſe; and in- 
capacity, or erroneous management only, 


are alledged againſt him, he need not ap- 


prehend any worſe conſequence. Impri- 


ſonment and confiſcation of effects are 
only reſerved for capital delinquents. 
Thus we diſcover, on a due examination 
of facts, that, in a variety of reſpects, the 
government of Denmark, however deſ- 


This is al- 


825 


potic in theory, is remarkably mild in 


practice; and that, what from the native 
diſpoſition of its rulers, what from the 
excellence and happy tendency of many 
of the laws and regulations eſtabliſhed in 
that country, a ſyſtem of acting has te- 
fulted, equally beneficial to the ſubjed, 
and honourable to the crown. 
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It may ſeem, perhaps, inconſiſtent with 
truth, to ſpeak ſo advantageouſly of the 
adminiſtration of affairs in that kingdom, 
when we caſt our eyes on the preſent con- 
fuſion and diſturbances prevailing there; 


and chiefly on the implacability and ma- 
lice that reigns in the different parties. 


But theſe are particularities that ought by 
no means to enter into the general plan 


of conſiderations on the ſtate of that 
country. Whenever civil diſſenſions hap- 
pen, no nation, however civilized and re- 
fined, is exempted from falling into the 
extremes of paſſion and fury; and from 
experiencing the terrible conſequences 
which they neceffarily produce. The diſ- 


putes that agitated England in the Jaſt 


century, and Francein the preceding, gave 
birth to the moſt dreadful and moſt ſhock- 
ing events ; and ſeemed, while they laſted, 


to have altered the very temper of thoſe 


two nations. In remoter ages, the in- 
teſtine quarrels at Athens and Rome 
were ſtill more fatal, Yet it were un- 


doubtedly unfair to form an idea of the 


Athenians or Romans, of the Engliſh or 
the 
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the French, from the deeds and tranſactions © 


which their domeſtic feuds inſpired. 
Abſtracting therefore from the unhappy 


ſcenes that have lately taken place, and of 


which the effects ſtill continue in Den- 
mark, what has been advanced concern 
ing the lenity of government in that king- 
dom is founded on truth; as it is de— 
duced from facts, of which no one can 
diſpute the reality. . | 
One of the greateit and moſt powerful 
cauſes of a moderation ſo extraordinary in 
an abſolute monarchy, is the freedom of 
acceſs permitted to the parties concerned, 
and the conſtant courſe of regularity that 


is invariably obſcrved in the diſcuſſion of 


all domeſtic buſineſs. | 

In all the European kingdoms ſubject to 
arbitrary power, the authority of the ſove- 
reign is generally lodged in tome favourite 
mi niſter; who deliberates in the utmoſt ſe- 
crecy with a few confidents, choſen by 
himſelf, on the univerſal concerns of the 
whole community. In the mean time, 
the ſovereign ſits in a manner paſſive, and 
waits the iſſue of this partial conſultation. 
As little, or, to ſay what is commonly 
111 ͥͤ m: 
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too taue, as no channel of communication 
is ſuffered to ſubſiſt between him and 


his people, he is neceſſitated to ſubmit 
himſelf to the advice and guidance of 
what is ſtyled the miniſtry: that is to ſay, 
of ſome ſhrewd and enterprifing man; who 

has had the dexterity to gain poſſeſſion of 


his ear, and to ſecure himſelf a number of 


adherents. Such, it is preſumed, is the 


nature of moſt miniſtries. True it is, 


there is now and then an inſtance of ſu— 


perior abilities in thoſe who arrive at this 
height: but it is, moſt certainly, not 


through their abilities alone they attain to 
it. Were this true, it would follow that 
all monarchs were indued with ſenſe and 
penetration ſufficient to diſcern and ſelec 
none but individuals of capacity, But as 
the contrary is evident from the choice 
they uſually make of miniſters and fa- 
vourites, and being, like other men, ſui- 
ceptible of all the meanet paſſions, and, 


at the ſame time, more liable to be de- 
_ ceived, from the flattery that ſurrounds 


them on every ſide, it is no ways fur- 

priſing they ſhould commit ſo many miſ- 

takes; andi it ought rather to be lamented, 
that 


A'P.P-E N I FX. 
that they ſeem, in general, ſo averſe to 
adopt any expedient whereby to obviate 
the inconveniencies and misfortunes ariſing 


from them. | | 
| The herd of courtiers is but too ſenſible 


of the unwillingneſs with which mo- 
narchs hear their opinions contradicted ; 
and of the difficulty of conveying advice 


and reproof in ſuch a manner as to inſtruct 
and correct without offending. Wrapt up 
in the ſelfiſn contemplation of their own 
private advantages, they dare not utter 


any thing that may tend to leſſen them, 


Hence the only method to enable an ab- 
ſolute king to tranſact properly the do- 


meſtic buſineſs of the ſtate, is by com- 


mitting the examination of affairs indiſ- 
criminately to all individuals, to whom 
they may relate. Where people are at 
liberty to ſtate their arguments and ob- 
jections, the ſolicitude that accompanies 
the conſciouineſs of being intereſted 'in 
any caſe, will, of. courſe, bring many 
things to light, neceſſary to ſet it in a proper 


point of view: whereas if an excluſive 
privilege of debating on matters, is con- 


fined 
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fined to an official body though the mem. 
bers may ſeparately be perſons of the 


deepeſt and moſt acute judgment, yet it 


cannot be expected they will acquit them- 
felves with that diligence and exactneſs 
which would actuate thoſe who are im- 
mediately concerned in the iſſue of the 
matter in debate. Neither will they be 
at the pains to ſcrutiniſe- into objects of 
which the elucidation may be offenſive 
to their conſtituents ;- and will, therefore, 


often conceal what chiefly ought to be laid 


open. 
By adhering to fuch a a of pro- 


ceedipg, two capital obſtructions to the 


diſcovery of truth, and the execution of 


juſtice, are effectually removed. The one 


is the tardineſs that ſo frequently prevails 


among perſons who are commilitoned to 
ſettle buſineſs, without an equal inter- 
vention of the parties who are to be af- 
tected by their determination. Motives 
uf conveniency, or of indolence, have fo 
much aſcendancy over moſt men, that un- 
leſs a perpetual reſtraint is kept upon them, 
few of their actions will be found either 

HAY 
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ſtrictly juſt, or ſtrictly judicious. How 


often does it happen that affairs, on the 


regulating of which the welfare of a mul- 
titude is depending, are huddled up in the 


utmoſt hurry in order to find time for 


private occupations ? How often are they 


ſet aſide to make way for a party of plea- 
ſure, or ſacrificed to the love of eaſe and 
domeſtic inactivity? How often are they 


33 


in a manner forgotten amidſt the tumult 


of thoſe pernicious paſtimes peculiar to 


the great; and which contribute much 
leſs to the recreation of the mind, than 
to diſſipate and render it unfit for ſerious. 


avocations. In coniequence of ſuch con- 
duct, how often are affairs of the weightieſt 
moment left to be tranſacted by ignorant 
or unſkilful underlings, or taken into con- 
ſideration at improper times, or engroſſed 
by the artful few to whom the trade of 
office is by tacit conſent abandoned? 

The other obſtruction is till more ma- 


terial : when individuals find themſelves 
inveſted with the management of buſineſs, 


independently of ſuch as have the prin- 
cipal right of inſpecting it, ſhould ſuch a 
„a ſet- 
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ſettlement of it occur to their perception, 


as may tend to their particular benefit, 
they will naturally be tempted to recur 


at once to that. It too freequently falls 


out, that, for want of proper witneſſes of 
the motives that influence their deciſions, 
men in power have adopted ſchemes quite 


_ contradictory to the intereſt of thoſe whoſe 


affairs were put into their hands. They 
who are acquainted with what paſſes 
among people who ate authoriſed to deli- 


berate on the concerns of others, could 


lay open many ſecret practices, little to 


the credit of perſons whoſe employments 
are not even ſuſpected of affording . 
tunities of malverſation. | 


One might add a third obſtacle, of x no 


ſmall importance in reality, though com- 


monly overlooked, or hardly noticed. 
When the conſciouſneſs of authority meets 


in the ſame breaſt with pride and ſelf- 


ſufficiency, it never fails to break out in a 
ſuperciliouſneſs of behaviour that daunts 
the generality of ſuch as are conſtrained 
to carry their affairs before perſons of ſuch 
a character. Unleſs individuals are made 

in 


4 r * 
in ſome manner coadjutors with thoſe who 


are conſtituted the examinators of their 
concerns, they ſeldom can exert free- 


dom of thought enough to deliver them- 


ſelves with preciſion and perſpicuity. 
Hence frequently proceeds an ineomplete 
expoſition of things. Arguments loſe 
their force, and objections remain unan- 
ſwered, or are but weakly refuted. In 
thort, with the beſt reaſons to ſupport 
him, a man is often confounded and ſtruck 


ſpeechleſs, and is diſmiſſed browbeaten and 


filenced ; yet firmly and juſtly convinced 
that he is in the right. 


Thefe inconveniengies and hardſhips, ſo | 


ordinary in moſt parts of Europe, are bap- 
pily obviated in Denmark, by the eſtab- 
liſhment of an equitable form of proceed- 
ing, from which no deviation is ever al- 
_ bowed. The delays of office, the col- 
luſion, or haughtineſs of ſuch as compoſe 
them, are little complained of; as they 
whoſe caſe is under inſpection, are ad- 
mitted to act in conjunction with the in- 
ſpectors themſelves. Thus a full latitude 
is given for an impartial diſcuſſion of what- 


ever 
2 
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ever is propounded ; and the parties be- 
come ſo thoroughly acquainted with the. 
ſtate of the matter in queſtion, as to reſt 
entirely ſatisfied with the juſtneſs of the 
deciſion, from the participation they have 
had in the reaſons and motives on which 
it is framed. 

That this is no exaggeration, will ap- 


| pear from a review of the rules obſerved 


in all domeſtic tranſactions of a public 
nature. | 
There are four ſupreme juridical courts 


eſtabliſhed in various parts of the king of 
Denmark's dominions. The firſt reſides 


at Copenhagen, and takes cognizance of 
all civil matters relating to the kingdoms 


of Denmark and Norway: the ſecond is 


held at Sleſwick, for all the concerns of that 


duchy: the third at Gluckſtad, for the 


affairs of Daniſh Holſtein: and the fourth 
at Oldenburg, for that and the other county 


of Delmenhorſt. They are independent 


of each other, and ſubject only to the fo- 

vereign himſelf. 
To theſe four different courts the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, in all its branches, 
18 
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is wholly entruſted. But as civil and po- 
litical matters are often blended together 
indiviſibly, in ſuch caſes they are taken 
out of the hands of the perſons appointed 
to prefide over buſineſs that is merely of 
a civil nature, and are laid before the 
conſideration of others. "LY 

For this purpoſe there are two ſeparate 
courts of chancery : the one is correſpon- 


dent with the firſt ſupreme court above- 
mentioned for the affairs of Denmark and 


Norway, the fecond with the three others. 


Before theſe two boards are brought all 


eaſes wherein the intereſt of the public, 


and the adminiſtration of the realm are 


concerned. 5 ; TC 
In the mean time, that nothing may be 
tranſacted in theſe two tribunals, which 
might favour of arbitrarineſs, whatever is 
carried before them is immediately commu- 
nicated to the parties, who are principally 
intereſted. Theſe enjoy the tulleſt liberty 
to make what repreſentations and remon- 
tirances they think proper, either in writ— 
ing, by proxy, or perſonally, on either fide 


of the queſtion, They have a right to be 
| | Pre- | 
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in their remarks, and offer their opinions, 


as often as they pleaſe. Whatever they 


have to fay is duly attended to: no im- 
proper interruption is given them ; and 


they are heard with the utmoſt coolneſs and 


tranquillity, 
When the arguments, objections, and 


| anſwers, on both fides, have been ſuffi- 


ciently ſtated, a committee of the per- 


ſons who conſtitute theſe courts, is ſe- 


lected; which goes through a re-exami- 
nation of them. That this may be done 


with all poſſible facility and precifion, it 
is enjoined that not only the papers and 


memorials relating to the ſubject, be laid 
before the court, but that whatever is 


verbally delivered, be committed to writing, 


regularly, and in the fame order as it was 
oo ²˙ 8 

Thus in all affairs relating to the com- 
munity, the moſt ample freedom is al- 
lowed to individuals, to inſpect, examine, 
and diſcuſs, all particulars with the moſt 
circumſtantial and minuteſt exactneſs; 
and to become ſo much maſters of the 

1 caſe 


A P FB 
eaſe in queſtion, as to influence the de- 
cifion of it in a very open and evident 
manner. 

In order to give all neceſſary weight 
and dignity to theſe courts, they are com- 
poſed of perſons equally eminent for their 
integrity, and their experience in the laws 
of the land, and for their knowledge and 
capacity in political affairs, and in the do- 


meſtic concerns of the kingdom. A ſe- 
cretary of ſtate preſides in all the com- 


mittees; and the moſt able and learned 
lawyers are always choſen to attend upon 


theſe, and to aſſiſt in framing their opi- 


. nions and decrees. 


A particularity well deſerving of notice, 


is, that in theſe courts of very, a 
ſtated number of young noblemen, or 
gentlemen of diſtinction, are admitted to 


argue and deliberate with the other mem- | 


bers; and though their votes are not 
counted in the forming of any reſolution, 


yet it often happens, that men of riper 


years derive no inconfiderable aid from 
thoſe, whoſe native endowments exceed 
common expectation. | 
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Excluſive of the aſſiſtance occaſionally 


reſulting from the exertion of extraordi- 


nary genius, the principal-intent of this 
inſtitution is to qualify young perſons of 
honourable birth, and promiling parts, 
for the public ſervice of the ſtate. This 
| laudable aim has produced very happy ef- 


feats. As an admiſſion into theſe courts 
is, with good reafon, conſidered as a moſt 
unqueſtionable teſtimony, and, at the 


fame time, as a very valuable reward of 
merit an emulation is excited among the 


youth of- noble families, to render them- 


ſelves worthy of this preference : not to 
forget the ſolicitude their parents may 
naturally be ſuppoſed to act with, in pro- 
viding them with a ſuitable education, 
and fitting them for an employment that 
always leads to the higheſt ſtations, when 
it is filled with judgment and propriety. 
This, undoubtedly, is a moſt uſeful 
and beneficial plan : the courts of chan- 


c!.bvery are not only made hereby inſtrumen- 


tal in ſettling matters of the higheſt im- 
portance to the particular intereſt of indi- 
viduals, and to the general welfare of the 

e | com- 
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community, but become, at the ſame 
time, a ſeminary of miniſters and ſtateſmen, 
from the multiplicity and the variety of 
buſineſs that is continually tranſacted in 
mem. Whatever is not cogniſable in the 
tribunals eſtabliſhed for the ordinary diſ- 
penſation of juſtice, i is brought before theſe 
courts. All caſes not immediately pro- 
vided for by the direct letter of the law, 
the examination of peculiar claims and 
immunities, the internal government and 
polity of the realm, ſuch as the eſtabliſh- 
ment of new ordinances, the rectifying of 
abuſes; the ſettlement of variances be- 
tween provinces, towns, or corporate 
bodies, thr oughout the kingdom, com- 
plaints againſt governors and magiſtrates, 
and all perſons in authority, either at home 
or abroad: all ſuch matters come within 
the juriſdiction of theſe courts; and conſes 
quently afford an ample fund of informas 
tion to ſuch as have a conſtant and official 
acceſs to them. 

In addition to the great truſt repoſed in | 
theſe courts, they are inveſted with the 
further privilege of reviewing and digeſt- 

2 2 ing 
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ing all affairs that are 60 to the royal 


council, whenever they relate to the ma. 
nagement of domeſtic concerns: and it 
never happens that any thing of import. 
ance is determined without their concur- 
rence. . Petitions, memorials, propoſals of 
every kind, are uniformly referred to their 
peruſal and conſideration. Thus ſufficient 


| ſcope is given to all individuals to inter- 


poſe in what regards them, by exerciſing 
the right they enjoy, as abovementioned, 
to participate, either perſonally, or by their 


ſubſtitutez, in every debate and conſulta- 


tion relative to the ſubject in queſtion. 
So earneſtly does the ſpirit of the Dan- 
* government ſeem to guard againſt par- 


| tial proceedings, that a power is lodged in 


all the boards that preſide over the various 
affairs of the public, to watch their mo- 
tions reciprocally, and to interfere in what- 
ever has the moſt diſtant relation with 
their reſpective departments. Hence ariſes 
a perpetual caution in each of them, 
to act nothing that may ſubject it to 
the controul of another; as whenever an 


Improprity « or irregularity NOPE to be 


* | com- 
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committed by any of them, that one whoſe 
| buſineſs is moſt on a parity, has a right 
not only to cenſure, but even to inſiſt 
upon the matter being immediately recti- 
fied. „ 5 
This ſpirit of vigilance and circumſpec- 
tion is even carried ſo far, as to ſuffer no 
reſolution of importance to be taken by 


any of the principal councils themſelves, 
without previouſly conſulting and taking 


the opinion of ſuch others as may have 
any ſort of concern in what is in agitation. 


So truly and ſo juſtly is government con- 


vinced of the utility of ſuch a regulation, 
that all encouragement is given to theſe 
different bodies to pry and examine into 
each other's conduct. It has not unfre- 
quently happened, that when very wiſe and 
judicious meaſures have been adopted by 
any of them, without the participation 
of thoſe who had a right of being con- 
ſulted, the former have been ſeverely re- 


primanded ; and the meaſures they had 
reſolved upon have been ſuſpended, until 
they had conformed to the rules enjoined- 


© 4. them, 
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them, by adviſing with the latter, and ob- 
taining their concurrence. 

Theſe mutual reſtraints on the ang 
parts of government, are of admirable 
uſe in laying open all miſmanagements, 
and, what is of ſtill greater conſequence, 
in preventing them. As jealouſy is the 
neceſſary concomitant of ambition, | indi- 
viduals employed in the ſervice of the 
ſtate, are naturally deſirous to extend their 
good fortune beyond that of their official 
competitors. They will readily therefore 
ſeize every opportunity to detect and ex- 
pole the flaws and errors in the behavi- 
our of theſe. An injunction to act thus 


is the more acceptable, as it gratifies at the 


ſame time two of the moſt common and 
moſt ruling paſſions that actuate the human 
breaſt, pride, flowing from the eſtimation 
of our own deſerts, and impatience at the 


| ſucceſs of rivals. 


The reſult of this judicious manage- 
ment of the tempers and diſpoſitions of 
mankind, is that the utmoſt order and re- 


nr is obſerved. in every branch of 


admi- 
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adminiſtration; and that affairs are con- 


ducted with a decorum, and a cautiouſ- 
neſs not to give offence or umbrage to 
any party concerned, that reflect ſingu- 


lar honour on the genius that contrived 


ſo beneficial a method of proceeding z ; 
and that may, without partiality, be pro- 
poſed as a model to the wiſeſt and beſt 
conſtituted governments in Europe, 
Neither ſhould we forget, that exclu- 
five of the ſtanding orders and directions 
in all theſe matters, they in whom the 


ſupreme power is veſted, are equally zea- 


lous in promoting and enforcing the pur- 
poſes and intents for which they were 


framed : this teſtimony is eſpecially due 
to the two laſt princes wha wore the Dan- 


iſh crown. They made it an invariable 
rule never to depart from the ordinances 
eftabliſhed concerning the treatment of 
public affairs; and adhered to them 


throughout the whole courſe of their reigns, 
with ſuch inviolable fidelity, that none of 
their miniſters, however great in their opi- 


nion or favour, ever durſt ſwerve from the 
rules preſcribed for their conduct in their 


& 4 - dif- 
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different departments. Whatever plans 
were formed, whatever ſchemes were a- 


dopted by theſe two monarchs in their ſecret 


conſultations with thoſe whom they honour- 
ed with their more intimate confidence, they 
were always communicated. to the reſpec- 
tive boards inſtituted for the inſpection and 
examination of ſuch deſigns. There they 
were diſcuſſed and arranged, their advan- 


tages and inconveniencies duly weighed, 


and every circumſtance attending and re- 
ſulting from the execution of them, fully 
conſidered. According to the approbation | 
or diſſent expreſſed by the majority of the 
members that compoſed theſe aſſemblies, 
the project in agitation was either ap- 


proved or rejected by the ſovereign; and 


neither of them were ever Known to pre- 


fer their private opinion, even though 
corroborated by that of ſuch courtiers as 


were higheſt in- their affection and eſteem, 
to the judgment delivered on any point of 


| public conſequence, by any of theſe meet- 
ings. One of theſe monarchs entertained 


ſo remarkable a predilection for them, 


and looked upon their. geciſions with ſo 


. 8 much 
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much reſ pect, that after going through the 


moſt laborious diſquiſitions with his other 


miniſters, he would refer the final deter- 
mination of the ſubje& propoſed, to that 
board to which it peculiarly belonged, 
with this memorable expreſſion, © Let us 
go and conſult the oracle.” : 

It is with uncommon ſatisfaction that 
ſuch paſſages are ſometimes found in the 


| hiſtory of princes. They afford particular 
| conſolation to thoſe who reflect, how much 
they are wanted, and how ſeldom they are 


found, where monarchs govern with un- 
limited ſway : and what is ſtill more de- 
firable, they often become inducements to 


kings themſelves, to imitate precedents 


that entitle them to ſo much veneration 
and fame. 

Thus it appears, that in the midſt of 
unbounded power, the Daniſh ſovereigns 


do not rule with a ſceptre of iron ; but 
that, on the contrary, they have choſen to 


eſtabliſh their throne on ſuch foundations, 


as might render their authority leſs awful 


than reſpectable to their ſubjects. As their 


5 government has, for a long time paſt, cor- 


reſponded 


rr e. 
reſponded with this intention, their wiſhes 
have been fulfilled. No crowned heads in. 


Europe are more beloved by their people, 


The preſent difſenſions are no proof of 


the contrary : they do not, as already ob- 
ſerved, alter the character of a nation: as 
they are but tranſitory, though individuals 


may, for a while, be warped from their 


natural bent and inclinations, yet, as ſoon 
as the ſtorm is ſubſided, they revert to 
their uſual diſpoſitions ; and forget thoſe 
animoſities that were produced by the un- 

happineſs of times and circumſtances. 
Wbile ſo much care and attention is be- 


ſtowed on thoſe departments that are im- 


mediately under the royal cognifance and 
inſpection, the more diſtant parts of go- 


vernment are not adminiſtered with leſs 
judgment and propriety. Over every pro- 


vince in Denmark, a chief officer is con- 
ſtituted, whoſe authority conveys the idea 


rather of a moderator and preſident, than 
of a governor. His commiſſion is to carry. 


into execution the orders and reſolutions 
of the court; to watch over the magiſ- 
trates of towns and cities, and over the 

5 = courts 
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courts of juſtice; and particularly to exert 


himſelf in behalf of the peaſantry to 


protect them from oppreſſion, and procure 


them relief in all their reaſonable com- 


plaints. Still, however, his power is very 
limited, and his hands may be ſaid to be 


tied up in ſuch a manner, that though he ; 


may become the inſtrument of much good, 
yet he cannot happily do much evil. The 
eye of the public is fixed upon him, and 
he has too many witneſſes of his behaviour, 


to dare be guilty of ang material tranſ- 


greſſion. 
I This repreſentation of a Daniſh go- 


vernor's employment and fituation, will 
not ſeem too favourable to the people com- 
mitted to his charge, when it is conſidered 


that the means of tyranniſing are not en- 


truſted to him. Though his ſalary and 


perquiſites are ſufficiently conſiderable, few 
places and appointments are in his gift; 
and the goodneſs of his perſonal character 
is what he muſt principally, and almoſt 
| ſolely, rely upon to procure himſelf friends 
and adherents. Retainers and dependents, 


and all ſuch as ſpouſe a ſuperior's cauſe 
4 | from 
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from mercenary views, are beings little 
| known in his train: thus he ſtands, as it 


were, alone, and has nothing to ſupport 


vim but integrity and honour in the diſ- 


charge of his duty. 

From theſe cauſes, the condition of thoſe 
over whom he eis deputed to rule, is per- 
fectly ſafe and eaſy; and they are wholly | 
free from the apprehenſions of that ill tem- 
per and caprice which occaſions ſo much 


miſchief in other countries, where the 


depoſitaries of the royal authority have ſo 
large and improper a ſhare of it veſted 
in them, and from that very motive are lo 
apt to miſuſe it. in 
T his ſtrict confinement and cn 


of power, though: exceflively irkſome to 
proud and lofty minds, is nevertheleſs at- 


tended by many circumſtances that ſerve 
to alleviate the burden it impoſes o. on the 
office. . it FOR dence Wo, 
people on the will and diſpoſition: of a go- 


ver nor, renders them very free in their i in- 


3 


and 3 Nam to do his utmoſt to avoid 
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giving them any juſt cauſe of complaint. 
But though it may ſometimes be difficult 
to eſcape their diſpleaſure and malevo- 
lence, yet, while he is conſcious of no 
miſdemeanor, he will be able to ſet their 
malice at defiance. In the mean time, as 
he is under no other reſtraint but that of 
the laws, and is efpecially commiſſioned 
to ſee them punctually obſerved, he will 
find numberleſs opportunities of taking 
an honourable revenge of his enemies and 
detractors, by compelling them to keep 
within the narroweſt bounds of their duty; 
and by treating all tranſgreſſors with an 
inflexible ſeverity. Though tinted in his 
private capacity, yet he will have ample 
means to render. himſelf reſpected and 
dreaded in his public character; and tho 
unable to harraſs and diſtreſs people by ex- 


tortion and rapine, he will meet with ſuf- 


ficient occaſions to make the weight of 
legal authority lie heavy on thoſe who have 
offended him by their behaviour. 
Thus every end will be anſwered that 
_ adminiſtration propoſes. The laws will be 
| Inforced through the ſureſt means that can 
„ „% ð 
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be employed, thoſe of perſonal warmtli 
and paſſion in ſuch as are authoriſed to 
watch over them. Subjects will be kept in 
due order and decorum, without being ex · 


poſed to the tyranny and rapacity of their 
rulers: and theſe will ſatisfy their ambi- 


tion without incurring the odium and exe- 


cration deſervedly beſtowed on the plun- 


derers and oppreſſors of the public. 

It ſhould not, however, be omitted, that 
few of the Daniſh governors ever give ocs 
caſion of diſcontent, either to their conſti- 
tuents, or to thoſe over whom they are ap- 
pointed. They are, on the contrary, re- 
markably affable and condeſcending to theſe 
latter: and are generally ſo much in theit 
good opinion and confidence, that, on the 
ariſing of any altercation between indivi- 
. or any diſpute among the corporate 
bodies within the diſtrict aſſigned to their 
juriſdiction, they are uſually choſen um- 
pires. This 1s not done in compliment to 
their ſtation ; the parties being at full li- 


berty to decide their difference in the courts 


of law; but merely in deference to their 
perſonal worth, and as the moſt honour- 
e able 
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able teſtimony their inferiors can bear, of 


the ſatisfaction they receive from the con- 
duct of thoſe who are ſet over them. 
Theſe provincial governments may chiefly 
| be conſidered as honorary retreats from the 
more buſtling ſcenes of political life. They 
are uſually conferred on thoſe who haye 
been employed in embaſſies and negocia- 
tions abroad: and who, by having long re- 
fided in foreign parts, have rather impaired 
their fortunes, either through the neceſſity 
of making an appearance ſuitable to the 


character they were inveſted with, or thra* 


the very pardonable indiſcretion with which 
ſome men laviſh their money in expenſive 
ſplendor, and in ſumptuous living, in or- 
der to do credit to their ſovereign and 


country. To enable them, in ſome mea- 


ſure, to retrieve their affairs, the ſuper- 


intendance of the crown lands is granted 
to them: the revenues and perquiſites 


ariſing from them, paſs through their 
hands; and they are treated on the foot- 


ing of farmers of the royal demeſnes at an 


eaſy rent. 
That 
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That part of their commiſſion, which 
the governors are, in a particular manner, | 
enjoined to fulfil with the utmoſt diligence, 
is the care and protection of the rural 
clafſes. As theſe are, in Denmark, g greatly 


ſubjected to the owners of land, it is 
_ Equally juſt and neceſſary, that reſtraints 


ſhould be laid upon theſe, and that they 
ſhould not be permitted to let looſe their 
diſpoſition on their dependents, without 


any ſort of controul. 


In all diſputes between the landholders 


and their tenants, theſe have a right to 


prefer their complaints to the provincial. 
governor ; who, on finding them juſtly 
founded, uſually interpoſes, as a mediator 
between both parties: but if this method 
prove ineffectual, he then has recourſe, in 
behalf of the complainant, to a court of 


judicature: where the caſe of this latter 


ol the Daniſh nation, no individuals acquire 


is taken into confideration ; and juſtice is 
done him without pony” him to any 


charges. 


It is proper to add, that, to the praile 


5 
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ſo much reſpe& and popularity, as thoſe 


who, in their different departments, eſ— 


pouſe the cauſe of the indigent claſſes of 
ſociety with zeal and fincerity. The pea- 
ſantry throughout Denmark, form, moſt 
ecrtainly, the moſt feeble and deſtitute 


portion of the community; and for that 
| reaſon they who befriend and protect them, 


are deſervedly intitled to the ' higheſt re- 
gard of the public. 

This is the more their due, as they ar are 
liable to meet with much obſtruction and 


diſcouragement from thoſe, whom, in the 


diſcharge of their duty, they are%often ob- 


liged to encounter in the moſt harſh and 
mortifying manner; and to treat with all 


the ſeverity of office, before they can bring 
them to terms of moderation and equity. 


But ſuch is the condition of the pea- 


ſantry, and the too frequent behaviour of 
numbers of the proprietors of land, that, 
were it not for the laudable and generous 
warmth of ſeveral of thoſe, whom govern- 
ment has conſtituted their protectors, the 


lower ſort of the country people would be 


expoſed to all kind of wretchedneſs. 
Vol. II. A a 
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The fituation of the peaſants in Den- 
mark, is indiſputably far from being ſo 
proper and equitable, as humanity and 


good policy moſt evidently require: of all 


parts of the community, they have hi- 
therto been the moſt neglected, and their 
circumſtances leaſt of any ameliorated. 

The cauſes of this have been already 
afligned, and the particulars of their con- 
dition generally explained; but it may not 
be amiſs to enter into a further detail : 
they form ſo numerous and ſo important, 
though, unhappily for mankind, they are 
uſually ſo flighted, and ſo diſreſpected a 


body of men, that a knowledge of the 


footing on which they ſtand, in all coun- 
tries, is equally worthy of the nber 


and of the politician. 


Nothing can certainly contribute more 
to the happineſs of the world, than an | 


equal repartition of proſperity ; the fewer 


it is confined to, the leſs they enjoy it. 
True felicity ariſes from reciprocal com- 
munication ; and, contrary to the value of 


riches, it diminiſhes in proportion as the 
number of proprietors is lefſened. 


Nei- 
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Neither can the conſtitution of a go- 
' vernment deſerve applauſe, where any ſort 
of monopoly of power and property 18 
: permitted. A general diffuſion of both 


throughout the whole nation, is no leſs 
neceſſary for its ſtrength and welfare, than 
2 proportional diſtribution of nutriment, 


and an equal flow of animal ſpirits, is re- 


quifite for the health and juſt economy 


of the human body. 


Theſe axioms have not been the baſis 


on which the ſyſtem of landed property was 
erected in Denmark. 
eſtabliſhed here, in this reſpect, are very 


different i in point of merit from thoſe that 


prevail in almoſt every other inſtance. 

It is too well known, that in moſt Eu- 
ropean ſtates the freedom of the peaſantry is 
moſt cruelly and unnaturally circumſcribed, 
Denmark, in this branch of its internal 
polity, too much reſembles thoſe parts 


where they are worſt treated: It has 
not alittle excited the ſurprize of judicious 


ſpectators, that in the midſt of the many 


improvements that have taken place in this 


kingdom, during the laſt forty years, that 


TT moſt 
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moſt uſeful of any, the bettering the con- 


dition of the laborious peaſant, has hi- 
therto made ſo inconfiderable a a 


grels. 


That unfortunate claſs of men till re- 


mains in a ſtate very near that of bondage 


in moſt parts of Denmark. Every pro- 


prietor of a landed eſtate, poſſeſſes an au- 


thority over the people who till his lands, 
that is quite inconſiſtent with any ideas of 
perſonal liberty. Exclufive of the natural 
ſubjection of a ſervant to his maſter, or of 
a working man tohim by whom he is em- 
ployed, the power of a landholder extends 
to the domeſtic concerns of his peaſants. 


If they are guilty of any. treſpaſs, pu- 


niſhable by a pecuniary mulct, he claims 


a ſhare of it. On their deceaſe, he has the 


right of interfering in the diviſion of their 
effects among their children or relations: 
and though the governor of the province 


is principally empowered to preſide over 
theſe diſtributions, yet, as men in office 
are willing to make as few enemies as they 


can, lords of the manor are ſeldom in- 
5  terrupted | 
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terrupted in the conducting of theſe mat- 


ters. 
Another material grievance is the pri- 


vilege of hunting; which is exerciſed in a 
degree very deſtructive of rural improve- 


ments, eſpecially by ſuch as are above the 
common level of landholders; though they 
are almoſt all of them ſufficiently addicted 
to this pernicious paſtime. One cannot ſay 
more on this ſubject, than that if in Eng- 
land, the freeſt country in Europe, heavy 

complaints are made of the damages done 
in thoſe counties, where the ſport is much 
followed, what muſt the devaſtations be 
that are occaſioned by it in Denmark, 


where the proprietors of the land have 


hardly any other reſtraint in this matter, 
than their own inclination and pleaſure. 

In addition to theſe hardſhips, moſt 
peaſants are mere cultivators of the eſtates 
they dwell upon. But beſides annually re- 
ceiving a ſtated quantity of proviſions, and 


a fixed ſum of money, the landlord en- 


joys another kind of revenue, much more 
ruinous to them, than beneficial ta him: 
this is the right he has to exact as much 
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of their labour as he thinks proper, on 


that part of his eſtate which he retains in 


his own hands. 


This is, with the 195 reaſon, ae- 
counted the ſevereſt grievance on the Daniſh 


peaſantry : till it is utterly aboliſhed, it 


will be vain to hope that agriculture will 
arrive at any perfection among them. It 
has already been noticed, that exceptions 

are found to this method of land-holding 
chiefly among ſuch owners of eſtates as 


have travelled, or converſed much with 


thoſe who have been abroad in the well- 


| cultivated parts of Europe, But as people | 


of penetration and diſcernment are very far 
from being to numerous as thaſe of a con- 
trary character, the number of thoſe who 


Patroniſe a more judicious plan of agricul- 
ture, is yet only large enough to ſerve as 


an example to the multitude of thoſe wha 
remain obſtinately fixed in their ancient 


habits and notions; theſe, unhappily for 


this countrv, have hitherto viewed the 
proceedings of the more ſagacious few, 


with an eye of curioſity, rather than of 


applauſe ; and with the unenlightened 
ns vor 
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herd of the commoneſt vulgar, are ignorant- 
ly, and perhaps not leſs enviouſly, prone to 
brand every thing with the name of inno- 
vation, that is above their conception to 
attain, or their capacity to effect. _ 
Few of the Daniſh peaſants are free and 
independent poſſeſſors of land. Of thoſe 


who are able, or who are ſuffered to pur- 


| Chaſe any, the far greater majority are ſub- 
ject to the payment of an annual rent for 
what they hold: and ſo precarious is their 
tenure, that if their management of the 
eſtate is not according to the wiſhes or di- 
rections of the original owner, he is inti- 
tled to eject them. 


It is true, indeed, that proper reste 


muſt be aſſigned; ſuch as want of due 
care and cultivation of the land in queſtion, 
defect of knowledge or experience, and the 
like: there are alſo ſome obligations im- 
poſed on the ejector; he muſt offer the 
purchaſe of the land to the incumbent's 
neareſt relation; and in caſe of this latter's 


refuſal, it muſt be ſold by public auction; 


and he has only the privilege of claiming 
| N Md 
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r 
it from the higheſt bidder, or refunding 


the purchaſe-money. 


It is not, however, difficult to perceive 


that all theſe conditions may be apparently 


complicd with, and yet much oppreflion 
be exerciſed. Colluſion in tranſactions of 
this nature is fo eaſily practiſed, that it is 


the height of injuſtice to impower an in- 


dividual to lay claim to another's poſſeſſions 


on any pretence but that of being the law- 


ful owner or inheritor. All other pretexts 


are ſo liable to ambiguity, and afford ſo 


much room for partial and oppreſſive pro- 


ceedings, that they ought never to be ad- 
mitted; as they neceſſarily tend to create 


perpetual confuſion, and to endanger the 
property of all the weaker parts of ſo- 


ciety; which ought neither in humanity 
nor policy to live in daily fear of loſing the 
means of earning their bread. 
This unhappy ſpirit of injuſtice and ty- 
ranny is carried to ſuch a length, that even 
they who hold land merely on terms of 
cultivation, are not exempt from the like 
vexations. The leaſt, one might imagine, 
| that 
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that could be done in favour of theſe, 
would be to render their fituation perma- 
nent by preventing landlords from reſum- 
ing farms before the expiration of leaſes, 
unleſs in default of payment of their yearly 
rents on the part of their tenants. But 
this is ſo far from being the caſe, that not- 
withſtanding a fine is required from theſe, 


on their contracting for a farm, the owner 


ſtill retains a power of reſumption, not only 
when the tenant fails'in his annual pay- 
ments, but likewiſe whenever he is inclin- 


ed to take it under his immediate inſpec- | 
tion, or, what is worſe, whenever he con- 


ceives that it is in improper hands. - 


Alfter this repreſentation of the hard caſe 
of the Daniſh peaſantry, it would be ſur- 


priſing if many of them could be reputed 
in flouriſhing, or even in tolerable circum- 
ſtances. Much has been ſaid in extenua- 
tion of the hardſhips they endure; and 
much even in favour of the ſyſtem that 
loads them with ſuch a weight of ſubjec- 
tion to their ſuperiors. The good of ſo- 
ciety, doubtleſs, requires a certain degree 


of ſubordination between the different ranks 
that 
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theſe matters, expreſs much diſcontent, and 


"LL © 


that compoſe it; but fo manifeſt a plan of 


| flavery as that which is ſhewn to prevail 


among the lower orders of the country 
people in Denmark, will not moſt aſſur— 
edly enter into the ideas, a reaſonable man 
is apt to form, of a conſtitution that pro. 
vides with equal care for the benefit of all, 
and does not act partially for the advantage 
of the few to the detriment of the many, 
When we reflect on the various excellent 
laws framed in Denmark, purpoſely. to 


prevent injuſtice and oppreſſion in all other 
reſpects, it is difficult to account for the 
Miſerable condition of the labouring part 
of the inhabitants throughout the country, 


unleſs we have recourſe to the motives 
that have already been aſſigned, the unwil- 
lingneſs of the court to offend the nobi- 
lity and gentry ; a body of men ſubmiſlive 


enough to the dictates of government, 


while they are left in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of the prerogatives they claim in the 
management of their lands and eſtates ; 
but who might upon any innovation in 


be- 


APP 
become more intractable than is conſiſt» 
eat with the views of thoſe in power. 


There is, indeed, a law that obliges 


them to grant farm leaſes of a certain por- 
tion of their eſtates. This law is ſo far of 
public utility, as it adds to the revenue by 
diminiſhing the quantity of land exempt= 
ed from taxation. Whatever is held by 
the nobles in their own hands enjoys this 


exemption; it was neceſſary, therefore, to 


fix limits to an immunity, the conſequences 
of which might have been very pernicious, 

if it had been ſuffered to operate without 

reſtriction. | | 


But in this regulation, the intereſt of 
the finances of the realm was more con- 


ſulted than that of the peaſants. An en- 


creaſe of the number of farmers and cul- 


tivators of land, has undoubtedly reſulted 
from it ; but the condition of that claſs of 
men has not been ameliorated, and they 
fill remain expoſed to the ill . of their 
landlords. 

From the foregoing enumeration of the 
inconveniencies and grievances to which 
the rural claſſes are liable, one may ſafely 

| con- 
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conclude the juriſprudence of the land 
does not exert itſelf much in their favour. 
As there are but few inſtances wherein 
they are treated by the legiſlature with 
that mildneſs it ſhews to all other indi- 
viduals, it is not aſtoniſhing that though 


5 juſtice is not denied to them on their ap- 


plication to the courts of judicature, yet 


it ſhould ſeldom be either in their incli— 


nation or power to have recourſe to them. 
The truth is, the footing on which they 
are placed, is ſo contrary to the natural 
rights they ought to enjoy in common 
with all other men, that, as it deprives 
them of the plaineſt and moſt indiſputable 
privileges of humanity, it neceſſarily diſ- 
courages them from aſſerting their lawful 
claims as often and as confidently as they 


would do, were they conſcious of being 


able to face the conſequences of ſuch a 
proceeding. | | 

In the mean time, the ordinary proviſion 
made for their relief is very inconſider- 
able, when it is reflected how much pro- 
tection they need againſt the oppreſſive 
and domineering influence of their ſupe- 
: riors, 
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riors, and how much encouragement in 
the proſecution of ſo laborious a buſineſs 


as that of cultivating and improving: 


land. 
Among the laws enacted in their favour, 


that principally deſerves notice which, on 


the death of a tenant, aſſigns the inhe- 
ritance of his leaſe to his widow, while 


ſhe remains ſuch, without alteration of the 
contract by which he held it; and which 


ordains, at the ſame time, that if the | 


landlord ſhould incline to inforce the right, h 


above mentioned, of reſuming it into his 
own direct poſſeſſion, he ſhall be obliged 
to provide for the maintenance of the fa- 
a mily of the deceaſed. 

Neither, indeed, can a peaſant be ejected 
from his farm by the mere authority of his 
landlord: a decree againſt the tenant muſt 
be firſt obtained in a court of judicature, 
from the ſentence of which he has the li- 
berty of appealing to the ſuperior tribunals. 


Nor can any lord of a manor, how- 


ever great his rank or his poſſeſſions, 


carry his juriſdiction over his peaſants ſo 


far as to inlet corporal puniſhment upon 
them, 
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them, or fine them, without the inter: 


vention of the ſupremeſt court of law, if 
they appeal to it. 

Such prohibition is the more neceſſary 
to ſecure the lower ſort of ruſtics from ill 
treatment, as ſeveral of the principal nobi- 
lity are indulged with the privilege of hold- 
ing a court of juſtice within the precincts 
of their eſtates. In order to prevent them 


from making an improper uſe of ſo much 


authority, they are not allowed to prefide 
perſonally in theſe courts; they are ob- 
liged to appoint a judge, who muſt be ap- 
proved and confirmed by the king, and is 
removable at his pleaſure. But leſt at- 
tachment or dependence ſhould have too 
much influence over his deciſions, and en- 
gage him to act with undue condeſcend- 
ance for one to whom he owes his prefer- | 


ment, and from whom he may entertain 


further expectations, the judgment he pro- 
nounces is not finally deciſive, if the per- 
ſon on whom it is paſſed, chuſes to demand 
a reviſal of it before the court abovemen- 
tioned. | | | 
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This latter reſtraint upon the great lords 
of manors, is, undoubtedly, of effectual 
ſervice in protecting their lower tenants 
and dependents from the conſequences of 
an evil temper and diſpoſition: but the 
former regulation in caſes of ejectment, 
though it ſeems greatly in favour of te- 
nants, is, in fact, unavailing againſt ſupe- 


rior weight of intereſt. Not that a partial 


ſentence may be obtained, or that the pri- 


vilege of appealing can be over- ruled, but 


that notwithſtanding the integrity of the 
courts of law, the trouble and perplexity 
attending an obſtinate ſuit, and the many 
difficulties that men of ſtrong purſes are 
always able to throw in the way of the 
needy, muſt of neceſſity render any con- 
teſt of this nature extremely burdenſome 
and ruinous to the latter. Add to this, 


that ſhould a tenant prevail againſt his 


landlord, this one has it ſo much in his 
power to make the other's ſituation uneaſy, 
through the various taſks he has a right to 
impoſe upon him, that it is far more pru- 
dent and adviſeable in a tenant, to comply 
with the demands of his landlord, and ſur- 

ren- 
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r 
render bis farm, than, by ſtriving to retain 
it, loſe a length of time; which to peo- 
ple in narrow circumſtances, is certainly a 
very heavy loſs; and expoſe himſelf, if 


he ſhould obtain a favourable verdict, to 


the reſentment of a perſon who will have 
opportunities enough to make him feel it. 

Thus it is clear, that notwithſtanding the 
precautions taken againſt ill uſage and op- 
preſſion, they will with juſt reaſon be com- 
plained of, while their fundamental cauſes 
are allowed to ſubſiſt. The only method 
to remove them, is not by empowering 
people to appeal to the law, but by mak- 


ing their condition ſuch as to free them 
from the neceſſity of having recourſe to it. 


The moſt advantageous regulation to 


the peaſantry, is that which renders land- 


lords reſponſible for their tenants, in re- 
gard to public impoſts and taxations. This 
is attended with ſeveral happy conſe- 
quences, equally favourable to both par- 


ties. Landlords have the ſatisfaction of ſee- 


ing the cultivation of their eſtates carried 
on without interruption ; and the tenants. 
are thereby ſecured from the inſolence and 

„ 1 
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Gl uſage of the collectors of taxes; a race 
of men who being generally of a mean 
and unfeeling diſpoſition, are apt to ex- 
erciſe the power they are inveſted with, 
in a very harſh and barbarous manner, 
chiefly when they are conſcious that the 


objects of their cruelty are able to re- 
Nute 


This regulation, while i it protects ke 


tenants from the ill treatment of the of- 
ficers of the revenue, becomes, at the 
ſame time, the moſt effectual ſafeguard 
againſt the oppreſſion of the landlords 


themſelves. As, when their tenants are 


inſolvent, they are bound to make good 
the deficiency, this will, of courſe, engage 
them more powerfully than any other mo- 
tive, to act with ſo much moderation to- 
wards their dependents, as to leave theſe the 
means of paying what otherwiſe they muſt 


account for. | 1 
It may further be obſerved, that the 


intereſt of the crown is no leſs promoted 
by this method. By having recourſe to 
people in circumſtances only, the levying 
of money becomes leſs liable to uncer- 
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tainty, and the annual produce of any tax 


may with more ſafety be relied upon. 


As the royal revenue in Denmark ariſes 
partly from crown lands, which are very 
conſiderable, both for extent and income, 
there are alſo two claſſes of peaſants ; 


thoſe who belong to private individuals, 


and ſuch as are under the immediate ju- 


riſdiction of the crown. The former, as 
already explained, have nothing to appre- 


hend from the ſeverity of tax- gatherers: 

the treatment of the latter in this particu- 

lar is no leſs judicious. „ 
As the ſovereign cannot be ſuppoſed to 


| interfere i in a buſineſs ſo remote from his 
_ dignity as the management of farms and 


eſtates, a proper number of agents is ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. They inſpect 


whatever relates to this department, and 


are entruſted with the receipts of the 


rents and taxes leviable on the king's de- 


meſnes: but to prevent their authority 


from becoming vexatious to the peaſants 
under their inſpection, they themſelves. 
are ſubject to the immediate controul of 
A the 
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the governors in every province. Theſe 
are very expreſsly commiſſioned to watch 
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over their behaviour, and not to ſuffer them 


to commit any acts of tyranny and vio- 


lence, or to be guilty of harſhneſs and ill 
nature in the execution of their employ- 
ment. 


To do this the more ef-Qually, all 


governors are directed to viſit yearly every 
part of the diſtrict committed. to their 
charge, and to enquire with the utmoſt 
diligence and care into the circumſtances 


and character of every farmer. From the 
information they receive on theſe matters, 


they are enabled to form a proper judg- 


ment of the conduct neceſſary to be fol- 
lowed with each of them in caſes of non- 
payment. They who are deficient merely 
through the unavoidable caſualties inci- 
dental to agriculture, ſuch as unfavourable 
ſeaſons, ſcanty harveſts, and the like, are 
treated with all poſſible humanity ; and 
thoſe only are rigorouſly dealt with who 
are guilty of neglect or inexcuſable miſ⸗ 
management. 
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Such, indeed, is the Jenity of the crown 
in caſes of this nature, that accurate ob- 
ſervers have not ſcrupled to declare, that 


the tenants of the crown lands were on a 
footing much preferable to that of 
maſt others; and that, contrary to what 
3s generally remarked in countries under 


_ abſolute ſovereigns, the condition of the 
Daniſh peaſants on the royal manors, was 


more eaſy and proſperous than that of ſuch 
as farmed the eſtates of private ſubjects. 
This obſervation will not appear ill- 


founded, when it is confidered that the 


late king Frederic V. during the firſt five 
years of his reign, remitted almoſt every 
kind of rent'or tax, due to him from the 
farmers of his demeſnes. Nor was his ge- 
nerofity confined to theſe alone. All the 
peaſantry throughout Denmark experienced 
the ſame benignity, ſo far as the royal re- 


venue was concerned. This happened at 


a time when they. were reduced to much 
diſtreſs through the fatal diſtemper among 


the cattle that viſited ſo many parts of 


Europe. While it laſted, the ſituation of 
: his 
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his tonnes and farmers was much 
more comfortable than that of ſuch as 
cultivated the eftates of his ſubjects; as 
theſe could not, for obvious conliderations, 
behave with a degree of indulgence equal 
to that of their ſovereign. 

But notwithſtanding the regulations 
made in favour of the Daniſh peaſants, 
they are ſtill ſubje& to ſo many private and 


public incumbrances, that while theſe re- 


main, they cannot be reputed otherwiſe 
than ill- uſed and oppreſſed. Not incon- 


ſiderable are the charges they are at in 
common with the other parts of the com- 


| munity ; ſuch as the payment of tythes 


and other pariſh expences, the ſalaries of 


public ſchoolmaſters, , and of ſuch officers 
as are neceſſary for the preſervation of 
peace and good order, Theſe charges, 
though heavy on people of their condition, 
2dmit of juſtification, as they are inſti- 
tuted for their uſe and benefit: but, 
cluſive of theſe, they are loaded with 
others of a very unjuſt and tyrannical na- 
ture. They are obliged to maintain the 
high — and n throughout the 
B b 3 king- 
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kingdom in proper repair. They are, 


what is ſtill more oppreſſive, required to 


provide horſes and drivers for the court 
and its attendants, when travelling through 
their reſpective diſtricts. They are com- 
pelled to do the ſame for any perſon who 
has a warrant from the government for 
that purpoſe. This is one of the heavieſt 


burdens they complain of: it recurs too 
often not to be grievoully felt, and is, at 


the ſame time, accompanied with too many 


additional circumſtances of inſolence and 
| haughtineſs on the part of thoſe who are 


the inftruments and actors in this op- 
preſſion. 

Thus it appears that e docs, 
in ſome meaſure, conſpire (perhaps un- 


wittingly) to keep the peaſants in a ſtate of 


ſervitude to the other claſſes of ſociety, 


and to, render that body of men, if not 


contemptible, at leaſt of ſmall note and 
conſequence in the eyes of their fellow- 
ſubjects: a conduct of which the ill 
policy and injuſtice needs no explanation, 
In the mean time, as if ablurdity and 
| inconfiſtency were inſeparable from human 
f 6 ; : 7 nas 
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nature, it js on this very claſs of men the 
Daniſh government ſeems to place the ul- 
timate hope and ſtrength of the nation. 
The regular forces, indeed, are, in great 
part, compoſed of foreigners ; but theſe 
are by the miniſtry chiefly intended for 
enterpriſes abroad : the militia is, on the 


contrary, reſerved for the defence of the 


kingdom at home; and it is wholly of the 
pealantry the national militia conſiſts. 
The footing on which that inſtitution 
ſtands at preſent in Denmark, is as com- 
plete a ſyſtem of military ſlavery as ever 
was eſtabliſhed in any country : neither 
modern nor ancient hiſtory affords a more 
ſtriking example how earneſtly ambition 
will endeavour to infuſe into the ſame man 
the ſpirit of a ſoldier and the meekneſs of 
a ſlave. 
On the demiſe of Chriſtian the Fifth, 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, Frederic the Fourth, 
forgetting the calamities occaſioned to his 
country by the unfortunate wars of his fa- 
ther, entered into that alliance againſt 


Charles the Twelfth, king of Sweden, 


which gave birth to ſo much miſery and 
| B b 4. de- 
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devaſtation in the North. The check he re- 
ceĩved on the commencement of this war, 
and the danger he ſaw himſelf in from the 
rapid- progreſs of the Swediih arms, con- 
vinced him of the abſolute neceſſity for 


putting his i into A better ſtate 


of defence than they had been hereto- 


fore. 


As the finances of his kingdom were in- 
adequate to the taſk of maintaining a 
greater number of foreign troops than 


were already in his Pay, and yet as the . 


defigns he entertained required a very con- 
Cderable augmeatation of his forces, he 


conceived the idea of converting into ſol- 


diers all the peaſants throughout his 


. 


The principal difficulty to remove in 
the execution of this ſcheme, was the right 
claimed by all the land- holders in the king- 


dom to the labour of their reſpective pea- 


ſants. Another, of no ſmall importance 
in the opinion of the thinking part of the 
world, was the ſervility and abjectneſs of 


mind contracted by the flaviſh habits of 


obedience, to which the peaſantry was 


- uſed, 
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uſed. This, it was thought, rendered 
them totally unfit for a profeſſion wherein 
a a bold and reſolute diſpoſition is an indiſ- 
penſible requiſite, 

In order to overcome both theſe ob- 
ſtacles, Frederic began by iſſuing an edict, 
declaring every peaſant in his dominions 
releaſed from that ſervitude which appro- 
priated him to the cultivation of any par- 
ticular eſtate. But, leſt a ſtep of this nature 
might be interpreted as an infringement 

of the privileges enjoyed by the poſſeſſors 
3 land, another edict ſoon followed, by 
which it was enjoined to the peaſantry, to 
remain in the ſame places where they had 
dwelt hitherto, and to be employed 1 in the 
fame occupations as before. | 

Both theſe edicts, though, in fact, evi- 
dently contradictory to each other, were, 
however, received with the univerſal ap- 
plauſe of the Daniſh nation. As mankind 
is generally governed much more by ap- 
pearances than by realities, the peaſantry 
now began to conſider themſelves as raiſed 
to a fituation of more honour and conſe= 


quence than before: and notwithſtanding 
the 
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the weight of ſervitude was not leſſened, 


yet the name of ſoldier, and the military | 


formalities that were introduced among 
them, ſeemed, in the eyes of the vulgar, 


to have altered their condition for the bet- 


ter; though to people of underſtanding 


the change * to be much for the 
wWorſe. 


This alteration, inſtead of freeing the 
peaſants from their ſubjection to the poſ- 
ſeſſors of land, has certainly rather in- 


creaſed the authority of theſe by the com- 


mand and inſpeQion they are intruſted with 
in all that relates to the railing and ſupply- 
=s of men for the militia. 

Every lord of a manor throughout Den- 


mark, is directed to enter on the militia- 


liſt the names of all peaſants belonging to 


vis eſtate. All individuals, from the age 


of ten to that of forty, are regiſtered in 
this manner ; and forbidden during that 
period to depart from the place of their 
birth ; where they remain under the con- 


troul of the landlord, and are obliged to 
work on his eſtate. 


In 
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In the mean time, that military duty may 


be properly attended, a number of men is 


raiſed proportionable to the value of each 
eſtate. Theſe the landlord is impowered 
to ſelect according to his own diſcretion ; 


and ſo great is the authority allowed him 


in thoſe particulars, that he may remand 
them home, and ſend others i in their ſtead, 
as often as he pleaſes. 


But excluſive of the powers he thus en- 


joys in the ordering of the militia, which 
are certainly exorbitant enough, he is fur- 
ther inveſted with others, ſtill more oppreſ- 


five and tyrannical. When a peaſant, 


by attaining the age of forty, has com- 
pleted the time he owes to the militia, his 
landlord has a right to require him to en- 
ter into his own private ſervice as a tenant 

and i in caſe of refuſal, he may enliſthim i into 
the army. Should alſo any of his peatants 
incur his difpleaſure ſo far as to be expelled 
from the management of a farm, he may 
compel him to ſerve in the militia five 
years longer than the uſual term. 

Theſe two laſt privileges may be conſi- 


. ſidered as the finiſhing blow to the liberty 
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of the Danith peaſantry. By means of them 
every landlord becomes the abſolute maſ- 
ter of the country people, who are ſettled 
on his eſtate : the latter eſpecially ſubjects 
them intircly to his power, as pretexts of 


neglect, bad cultivation, and others of the _ 


like fort, may be eaſily found, when ſought 
by ſuch as know they will meet with little 
difficulty in the enforcing of them. " 
The intereſt of landholders has, indeed, 
been ſo thoroughly conſulted in the fram- 
ing of the regulations relative to the mili- 


tia, that theſe verity of theſe has been con- 


ſiderably augmented ſince their primary 
inſtitution: in one inſtance particularly, it 
is ſo exceſſive, that one would imagine the 
intent of the government was to extinguiſh 
all remembrance and all hope of perſ-nal 
freedom among the peaſantry. When the 
militia was firſt eſtabliſhed, the duration 


of military ſervitude was limited to twenty 


years, commencing at the age of fifteen, 
and ending with that of thirty-five. This 
ordinance remained in force during the 


whole reign of Frederic the Fourth: but 


under his ſucceſſor ten years more were 


added; 
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added ; and men were doomed to ſerve in 
the militiafrom their tenth to their fortieth 
year. | | 

An alteration of ſo grievous a nature 


was the more ſurprifing, as it took place 


under fo gracious and mild a ſovereign 


as Chriſtian the Sixth. The ſincerity 


of this monarch in labouring to promote 
the happineſs of his pebple was un- 
queſtionable. Hence it becomes a matter 

of difficulty to account for his having a- 
dopted ſo very oppreffive a meaſure. The 


motive that was generally aſcribed to him 
for conſenting to it, was the neceflity of 


providing for an abundant cultivation of 
the land. It was ſuggeſted, that the rea- 


dieſt method to compaſs this end, would 
be to prevent emigrations of any kind 


among the peaſants, and to fix them as 
early as poſſible in the ways and habits of 
a rural life. But they who reaſoned in 


this manner, forgot that whatever attach- 
ments may be contracted through long 
cuſtom, they loſe their power whenever 
attempts are made to maintain them 


through compulſion. _ 
4 ; Thus, 
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Thus, inſtead of perpetuating among 
the country people an inclination to follow 


the bulineſs and employments they were 
bred to originally, an averſion to theſe was 


created by the reflection they could not 
avoid making, that their labour was in a 
manner doubled; and that to the. culti- 
vation of the land, which had heretofore 
been their ſole occupation, they were now 
to add the further weight of military bon- 


dage. 


From the 3 it is clear, that not- 
withſtanding the encomiums beſtowed on 
the conſtitution of Denmark, the benefits 
reſulting from it are very little in favour 
of the rural claſſes, and are too much con- 
fined to the other parts of the commu- 
nity. 
The appellation of "ny is, indeed, fors 
bidden to be appropriated to any individuals 


born in Denmark; and ſo far as words are 
able to confer freedom, all has been done 


to perſuade the country people that they 


are free. The idea of being the defenders 


and ſupporters of their king and country 


is aſſiduouſſy made the chief object of 


their 


A PP PEN 
their attention, and held out to them as 


the only motive of their detenſion in any 
particular place: and the propriety of their 


being employed in agriculture is pleaded 


irom the neceflity all men are under to la- 
bour for their maintenance. 

But all thoſe arguments are not ſuffici- 
ent to convince the clear- ſighted among 
them, of the reaſonableneſs of laying the 
whole burden of military ſervice on the 
peaſantry alone, or of confining them to 
occupations foreign to the temper and 


| wiſhes of many among them, and wholly | 


different from thoſe they would have pur- 


ſued, had they been at liberty to diſpoſe - 


of themſelves according to their incli- 
nations. | 


the ſpecious reaſonings that have been made 
upon this ſubject, be conſidered in any 
other light than of abſolute bondmen to 
the proprietors of the eſtates on which 
they dwell : and though the military pa- 


rades that ſo frequently recur in every diſ- 


&cict throughout the country, may ſerve to 
_ amuſe 


They cannot e in ſpite of all 
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amuſe the commonalty, and occaſion 
thoughtleſs people to look upon the pea— 


ſantry as the neceſſary and honourable ſer- 


vants of the ſtate, yet nothing is more evi- 
dent than that they are much rather the 


flaviſh domeſtics of private individuals. 
After weighing impartially all the cir- 


cumſtances above recited, how ill-found- 


ed muſt that opinion appear, which repre- 


ſents the condition of the Daniſh peaſants 2 


as conformable to what it ſhould be, and 


as intirely befitting all Ee belonging to 


that claſs. 


Certain it is, that great opulence in fach | 
2 the inferior parts of ſociety as ſupply 


the reſt with the abſolute neceſſaries of 
life, 18 accompanied with ſome diſadvan- 


tages to the public. For the truth of this 
one may appeal to the manifold complaints 
of the inhabitants of thoſe parts where 


l | the poſſeſſors of farms, and the cultiva- 


tors of lands, have found means to engroſs 
an undue proportion of them. A ſcarcity 
of proviſions is the ſeldom falling conſe- 


quence of too large a ſhare of agricul- 


türe centering in the hands of a few. 
Hence 


EST =: 


Hence the legiſlature ſhould be particularly 
vigilant in preventing the number of huſ- 


bandmen from decreaſing; and ſhould 
ſtudy by all methods to multiply them to 


the utmoſt, and eſpecially to render them 
totally independent of each other, and 
unconnected in the proſecution of their 


buſineſs. Wherever the contrary meaſures | 
are purſued, much evil ariſes; and though 


the owners of large eſtates may ſeem to 
receive advantages thereby, the community 
in general ſuffers many inconveniencies. 

But, on the other hand, to geduce the 
laborious tiller -of the ground to narrow 
circumſtances, and purpolely to keep him 
in ſuch a ſtate, is a proceeding equally in- 


confiſtent with juſtice and with policy. By 


depriving people of the means of making 


their employment profitable to them, they 


will naturally conceive an averſion to it, 
and either apply themſelves to another 


buſineſs, or become indifferent about their 


own. 
The moſt equitable and wiſeſt method 


is to ſteer a middle courſe between theſe 
two extremes. There i is no claſs of ſo- 
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ciety to which the prayer of Haggar is 
more applicable than that which is de- 
ſtined to agriculture. Neither riches nor 


poverty ſhould be their portion: if they 
poſſeſs the former, their ignorance and 


want of education renders them inſolent 


and intractable; and ſooner than ſubmit to 


| the advice and guidance of their betters, 
they will be apt to abound in their own 


ideas, and ſet the whole community at de- 
fiance. If, on the contrary, they are re- 


duced to indigence, they loſe that ſpirit 
of chearfulneſs which is the chief ſupport 


of labour: and experience teaches, that 


when the alacrity of the mind is loſt, the 


vigour and activity of the body : are always 


_ proportionably impaired, 


It is aſtoniſhing that in a country where 
improvements have, during a long ſeries 


of years, been fo ſeriouſly ſought after in 


whatever was ſuſceptible of them, ſo ne- 


ceſſary a one as an alteration of the ſtate 


and circumſtances of the peaſantry, ſhould. 


not have occurred to the perception of the 
many who are fo deeply intereſted in bring- 
ing it about. That it was an undertaking 


of 


A P P E N D 1 K. 


of too much difficulty and danger for the 


court to venture upon by its ſole power, 


may be granted; and that it appeared in 
ſuch a light is highly probable from the 
methods uſed in this caſe by Chriſtian the 


Sixth and Frederic the Fifth. Both theſe 


monarchs, it has been obſerved, endea- 
voured to effect this deſirable change by 
perſuaſion and example, much more than by 
authority and command ; and the ordinances 
iſſued in favour of the rural claſſes, tended 
rather to mitigate than to aboliſh the 


hardſhips of their ſituation. More durſt 


not be attempted, for reaſons already ex- 
preſſed. | | 
But while theſe benevolent princes ex- 
erted themſelves with fo laudable a zeal 
ſor the welfare of the country people, 


there were not wanting perſons of genius 


and knowledge to repreſent to the nation 


at large, by their diſcourſes and writings, 
of how much advantage and importance 
it would infallibly prove to the public, if 


the landlords and tenants throughout the 


kingdom were placed on a different footing 
from what they had been heretofore. The 
| CG © | ex- 
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r 
expedieney of this change was invincibly 
proved from the ſuperior. cultivation and 
plenty that were ſeen in the countries 


where it prevailed. In ſhort, no argu-— 


ment was omitted that could contribute 


to render it an object of univerſal deſire 


and expectation throughout the realm. 
An oppoſition, however, was formed to 
this ſalutary deſign by thoſe who would 


undoubtedly have reaped the principal be- 


nefit from it: the great landholders were 


alarmed, and grew apprehenſive that by 


enlarging the perſonal liberty of the pea- 
ſants, a diminution of labourers and culti- 
vators of the ground would unavoidably fol- 


lou, to the great detriment of their eſtates. 


Hence they did not fail to counteract the 
plans in agitation, and very few of them 


could be perſuaded that inſtead of being 


loſers, they would become gainers by the 
introduction of the changes thee were yo. 


jected. 


by the two late kings, and their continual 


From this cauſe chiefly 0 the 
ſlowneſs in rural improvements. Not- 
withſtanding the encouragement afforded 


ef- | 


AP EB 


intereſted in conforming to it, theſe, from 
prejudice, ignorance, and pride, were ge- 
nerally the moſt averſe to theſe novelties, 


29 
efforts to bring over to their way of think- 
ing ſuch of their ſubjects as were the moſt 


as they ſtyled them; and very few of them 


have remitted from their obſtinacy. 


When it is conſidered how much in- 


formation and inſtruction relating to rural 
ſubjects, has been laid before the pro- 
prietors of land in Denmark. and how 


ſtrongly the experiments made by the 


more ſagacious among them, militate 
againſt the pernicious practices to which 
they have ſo long and ſo ablurdly adhered, 
the principal motive that ſeems aſſignable 
for their attachment to them, is that pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of ancient cuſtoms, 
which, from conſtant experience, appears 
to be a main obſtacle to improvements in 
all countries. 


As human nature is, more or leſs, the 


ſame every where, this diſpoſition of mind 


is always found in proportion as people are 


deficient in liberal ſentiments and ideas of 
things. Theſe ariſe much more from free- 
Cc ex 7 
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dom and latitude of thinking, than from 
what 1s too commonly eſteemed a refined 


education. This may be obtained under 
the molt abſolute governments; but the 


other is the prerogative of liberty alone. 


Where liberty is eſtabliſhed on a ſolid 


foundation, men, from indulging them- 
ſelves in a boundleſs range- of thought, 


will naturally proceed to action. Thus 
ſpeculation and practice go hand 1 in hand, 
and undertakings are begun and carried 
on with the more courage and confidence, 
as people are prompted to enter upon them 
from their own. bent and ſuggeſtions. 

But where the conſtitution of a ſtate 


requires a paſſive ſubmiſſion in the ſubject, 


a bold and venturous diſpoſition is incon- 
ſiſtent with the general character of indi- 
viduals: it is therefore ſeldom found. As 
men in ſuch a reſtrained ſituation are fear- 


ful of their conduct, whatever ſchemes of 


public utility may be propoſed, they view 
them with ſuſpicion; and, like men afraid 


treading on dangerous ground, they 
ſtand aloof, and are not eaſily moved from 


| whe 88 they occupy. Hence all ſpirited 


Eentere 


D 
enterprizes meet with ſuch damps and re- 
tardments; and notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages to reſult from them, are clearly 
proved and pointed out, yet an invincible 
apprehenſion {till remains that ſomething 
lurks at the bottom of them, india 
to their real intereſt. 

On this principle one may account for 
the backwardneſs and diffidence ſo deeply 
rooted in the poſſeſſors of landed property 
in Denmark, relative to the alterations 


meditated by the government in the 


mode of holding and adminiſtering eſtates. 
The views of the two late kings were, 
inconteſtibly, diveſted of all ſiniſter 
ends. The uprightneſs and ſincerity they 
manifeſted in all their proceedings, 
acquits them, in the judgment of all im- 
partial people, of intending any more by 
the changes they had ſo much at heart, 
than to render the condition of the la- 
borious ruſtics eaſy and comfortable. But 
that ſpirit of apprehenſion and miſtruſt of 
their rulers, which is inherent in men 
who live in ſubjection to arbitrary maſters, 
operated ſo powerfully upon this occaſion, 

CE4 as 
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as to fruſtrate the moſt beneficial deſign 
that was ever conceived by any Daniſh 


ſovereigns for the good of their people. 


They whoſe co-operation in this falutary 
work was eſſentially neceſſary, entertained 
a notian that under the pretence of intro- 
ducing more equitable regulations between 


the landlords and their tenants, the real 


and ultimate intention of the miniſtry was 
to deprive the nobility and gentry of their 
remaining rights and privileges, and to 
aboliſh all diſtinction between them and 
the commoneſt of their fellow-ſubjects. 


2s the immunities enjoyed by the Daniſh 


nobles, and ancient families, ſince the revo- 


lution that happened in the laſt century, con- 
fiſt chieſly, and almoſt ſolely, in the author- 
ity they exerciſe over their peaſants and coun- 
try dependents, it was not ſurpriſing they 
ſhould harbour ſome jealouſy of the court: 

the rather, indeed, as theſe immunities are 


inconſiſtent with the general intereſt of 


the public, and of ſuch a nature as to oc- 


caſion much diſcontent in the nation, 
and engage all well wiſhers to their coun- 
try, to deſire and promote their earlieſt 

: | ex- 


A FP R M LS. 
extirpation. Conſcious of the envy and 
malevolence they laboured under, they ap- 


prehended, with good reaſon, that among 
the many judicious reformations that were 


daily taking place, a retrenchment of the 


various oppreſſive prerogatives they made 
ſo improper a uſe of, would not certainly 
be forgotten, | 

Nor can it be 3 that had the 
Daniſh miniſtries, at that time, had cou- 
rage or patriotiſm ſufficient to have under- 


taken the execution of ſo laudable a de- 


ſign, and ſucceeded in the attempt, they 


would have performed the moſt neceſſary 


and moſt ſignal ſervice that ever can be 
done to that kingdom. 

While the peaſantry throughout Den⸗ 
mark, properly ſo called, is treated in the 
rigorous manner that has been deſcribed, 
the country people in Norway have had 
the good fortune to eſcape it. Several mo- 
tives concur to preſerve them from ſo 


heavy a bondage. That kingdom lies at a 


diſtance from the ſeat of government, and 


is divided from Denmark by a large branch 


of the ocean, oyer | which the paſſage i is 
often 
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often very tempeſtuous. It is inhabited 
by a hardy nation, long accuſtomed to 


laws and uſages founded on the primitive 
ſpirit of liberty that animated and charac- 
teriſed all the nations in the North. Its 
proximity to Sweden might induce the 

inhabitants, if they thought themſelves 


too harſhly dealt with, to throw off the 


Daniſh yoke, and transfer their allegiance 
to that long dreaded rival. From theſe 


conſiderations the court of Denmark dares 
not lay too oppreflive burdens. on the 


Norwegians. They are left'in the enjoy- 


ment of their ancient cuſtoms, which are, 


in general, very favourable to the liberty 
of all degrees of ſubjects. Hence the pea- 


ſants are on a much more advantageous 


footing than thoſe of Denmark. They are 
moſtly owners of land, and hold it free 


and independent of any vaſſalage. 


A principally efficient cauſe of this more 
fortunate ſituation of the Norwegian pea- 
ſants, is that Norway contains but a very 


ſmall number of noble families. In for- 


mer ages they were much more numerous: 
but the civil wars that raged with great 
| | | vio- 
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violence during a long time in that king- 


dom, have almoſt entirely deſtroyed them; 


and ſuch as remain at preſent are not poſ- 
ſeſſed of that exceſſive authority over their 
dependents, which is fo bitterly and ſo 
juſtly complained of in Denmark. The 
peaſants on their eſtates cultivate them on 
quite different terms. They have all of 
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them farms and portions of land that are 


their full and abſolute property, 
Another material difference between 
their condition and that af the Daniſh pea- 
ſants, is that while theſe are obliged to 
be paſſive in the midſt of the damages and 
devaſtations occaſioned by the immoderate 


quantity of game, that ranges ſometimes : 


in whole herds throughout many parts of 
the country, the former on the contrary, 
have a right to hunt and deſtroy them, in 
common with perſons of the firſt rank 
and fortune in the kingdom. : 


This ſuperiority of condition and of cir- 
cumſtances, renders the Norwegians very 


unwilling to conſider the Danes as their 
equals. This is the more remarkable, as 


Denmark upon the whole is undoubtedly 


a more 
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a more populous, a more fertile, and a richer 
country than Norway; having ever ſince 


the junction of the two kingdoms under 


one ſovereign, been the ſeat of govern- 
ment, and poſſeſſing all the advantages an- 
nexed to a ruling nation. 

Bu notwithſtanding all theſe confidera- 
tions, in defiance, as it were, of the pre- 
dilection always teſtified by the reigning 
family in favour of Denmark, and though 
viewed by the reſt of the world in no other 
light than that of a ſecondary kingdom, 


the people oi Norway ſtill entertain a much 


higher opinion of themſelves than of the 
Danes, and imagine that in point of na» 
tional character they are fairly intitled to 
precedence. | 

It were preſumptuous to decide a queſ- 
tion of ſo delicate and fo difficult a nature 
as the reciprocal claims of ſuperiority be- | 


tween two nations that have ſo long dif- 
puted it. What is chiefly deſerving of no- 


ice on this occaſion, is, that the ideas and 


behaviour of the Norwegians are quite the 


reverſe of thoſe that prevail in other parts. 5 


Where a ſtate conſiſts of more than one 


nation, | 


A PEN 
nation, it uſually happens that the moſt 
powerful and conſiderable not only takes 
the lead in all political matters, but aſſumes 
a pre eminence in all things to which the 
others are ready enough to yield without 
much reluctance. Norway is, perhaps, the 
moſt remarkable inſtance of exception to 


this general rule, as it bears up againſt the 


aſcendancy of Denmark with unabated vi- 


gour and ſpirit. 
It may not be amiſs to remark, that the 


predilection of the kings of Denmark in 


| favour of their Daniſh ſubjects, is a com- 
plaint of a very old ſtanding. It aroſe i in 
the days of the famous Margaret. That 
high-ſpirited and penetrating woman per- 
ceiving the diſpoſition of the Swedes to 
waver, and eſteeming the Norwegians of 
leſs importance than the other two na- 
tions, choſe to fix her chief reliance upon 
the Danes. She accordingly treated them 
in a manner that quickly gave birth to 
much jealouſy and diffatisfaction among 


the people of her two other kingdoms. 


A proverbial ſaying of that queen is often 


quoted by theſe as a proof in what an 
in- 
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inferior light ſhe conſidered them, and 
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how much the Danes had the preference 
in her eſtimation. Among the inſtructions 
ſhe gave to Eric of Pomerania, her nephew 
and ſucceſſor, her principal advice was to 
look upon the Danes as his ſureſt and 
firmeſt ſupport, and therefore to ſecure 
their adherence as an object of the moſt 


eſſential conſequence. Sweden, ſaid ſhe, 


ſhall give you food, and Norway raiment; 
but Denmark ſhall give you ſoldiers. 
Theſe memorable words in the mouth 


of ſo great a princeſs, ſunk deep into the 


minds and memories of the Danes, the 
Swedes, and the Norwegians. Elated 
with a compliment that received ſuch | 
weight from the perſon who conferred it, 


| the firſt conceived the warmeſt attachment 


to her, and eſpouſed her cauſe upon all 
occaſions with the moſt invariable con- 
ſtancy. But it was not ſo with the two 


latter. As the manner of expreſſing her ex- 


pectations from them, placed them much 
beneath the former, it begat a diſguſt at 


her behaviour, and an envy of theſe that 


4 „„ 
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were often manifeſted to the diſquieting of 
her government. 

Her ſucceſſors did not ſorting her leſſon, 
nor her example. Neither did the Danes 
ſwerve from their affection to their ſove- 
reigns. None of theſe, excepting the 
above mentioned Eric and Chriſtian the Se- 
cond, ever found them backward in ſe- 


conding all their deſigns. Of theſe two 


monarchs the firſt afforded them too 
much reaſon to complain of his ill conduct, 
and the ſecond, of his enormities, to expect 
the concurrence of their ſubjects. 

This devotion to their kings ſubſiſts as 
ſtrongly to this day. Though, as already 
ſhewn, that part of the Daniſh nation 
which inhabits the-country, and 1s occu- 
pied in rural employments, lives in a ſtate of 
great ſervitude, and is ſubjected to a variety 
of hardſhips, yet their grievances, how- 
ever heavy and ſevere, cannot alienate 
their loyalty ; and they profeſs a zeal for 
the honour and proſperity of their king 
and country, that certainly merits a much 
more ſuitable return than they have hi- 
therto had the fortune to meet with. 

| | . In 
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APPENDIX. 
In the mean time, thoſe claſſes of (6- 
ciety, whoſe avocations collect them in 


 tewne and cities, are treated on as mild 


and equitable a footing as any. people of 


the ſame kind, in any country in Europe 
that is under. an abſolute government. 


The inhabitants of towns and cities elect 


a number of perſons out of their own body, 


to whom the adminiſtration and manage- 
ment of all buſineſs relating to the place 
is committed. Their authority is very 
great within their precintts : they are in- 
truſted with the entire execution of the 
laws, as well as with all that relates to the 
police; and they regulate each perſon's con- 
tingent in the levying of taxes and impoſis 


of all denominations. 


In order to add to their dignity ey im⸗ 
portance, a privilege of a very high na- 
ture is conferred upon them. They have 
the reviſion of all decrees and ſentences 
pronounced in the municipal courts; where 
the judges, though appointed by a royal 
commiſſion, are ſubject nevertheleſs to 
the controul and cenſure of this couneil 
of citizens. This condeſcendence to the 

civil 
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civil authority in a ſtate where the mo- 


narch enjoys unlimited power, is a parti- 
cularity that proves in the moſt forcible. 


manner with how much lenity that power 
is exerciſed. | 

But leſt the preſumption too often re- 
ſulting from the poſſeſſion of ſo many pre- 
rogatives, ſhould induce people to tranſ- 
greſs the bounds of their duty, it is deli- 
neated in ſuch clear and precife terms, as 
leave no room for miſapprehenſion. The 
variety of accidents is provided for with 
ſo much prudence and foreſight, that few. 
caſes ever happen, wherein perſons of to- 


lerable underſtanding can be at a loſs how 


to act. By theſe means, partial or arbi- 


trary proceedings are obviated, and indi- 
viduals, however high in office and power, 


become ſolely the inforcers, and not the 
dictators of the law. 


Exclufive of thoſe who . che 


chief magiſtracy, there is in every city 


and town in Denmark, an inſtitution which 


reflects equal honour on the wiſdomand on 
the humanity of the legiſlature. Among 


the principal inhabitants of the place a 
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choice is made of ſuch as bear the faireſt 
and moſt popular character. Their bufineſs 
is to examine in what manner young peo- 


ple are treated and- governed by their pa- 


rents or their guardians, their relations or 
their friends; and to fee that juſtice is done 


to them by thoſe who are intruſted with 


their concerns: they may, in ſhort, be 
conſidered as the inſpectors of the morals 
and the education of youth, and as public 
truſtees appointed by the ſtate, to watch 
over the neceſſities of its weaker members, | 
and to provide for the future welfare of 
each riſing generation. 
This truly noble and patriotic office is 


uſually performed with the utmoſt honour | 


and fagacity. It certainly requires in thoſe 
who execute it, a great ſhare of both, and 


no leſs of labour and vigilance, when the 


many occaſions are conſidered, wherein. 
their commiſſion empowers and obliges 


them to interfere. 


When either through careleſſneſs or in- 


digence, or through any other cauſe, chil- 


dren are left to purſue their own courſes, 
or are abandoned by Few parents, theſe 
in- 


APP EN EW 
inſpectors are directed to take charge of 


them, and to apprentice them to ſuch 


trade or calling as beſt ſuits them. Where 


the poverty of parents is a ſufficient plea, 


nothing is required from them: otherwiſe 
they are compellable by law to defray all 
the neceſſary expences incurred for the be- 
nefit of their children. 

Such, however, is the charitable diſpo- 
. ſition of the inhabitants of this country, 
that there are always ſufficient funds eſta- 
bliſhed, in moſt places, for the purpoſe of 
relieving and edncating the neceflitous 


youth, and enabling them to live by means 


of their own induſtry. 

The zeal and the unremitting attention 
with which the legiſlature preſides over 
the due execution of this buſineſs, renders 
thoſe to whom it is committed extremely 
careful and active; and is at the ſame 


time a proof of the paternal regard enter- 


' tained for the real intereſt of the commu- 
nity; the only ſolid foundation of its proſ- 
perity being undoubtedly the extirpation of 
idleneſs, and the diffufion of a laborious 
ſpirit throughout all its members. 
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F 
Another eſſential duty of theſe inſpec- 
tors is to take cogniſance of the affairs of 
fatherleſs children, and to make the ſtricteſt 
enquiry into ſuch wills as are made in fa- 
vour of perſons under age. In order to 


ſecure their ſolicitude, they are made ac- 


colintable for all loſſes occaſioned to or- 
phans from want of proper attendance to 


their concerns. That they may, at the 
| ſame time, have every fit opportunity of 


exerting their power, it is expreſsly or- 
dained, that on the demiſe of perſons 
whoſe heirs are in their minority, or ab- 
ſent, they who are preſent immediately 
give notice of it to the magiſtracy of the 


place, who are to direct the inſpectors to 


repair forthwith to the ſpot, and exerciſe 


their right of examination into the cir- 
cumſtances of the deceaſed, leſt injuſtice 


ſhould be done to the lawful claimants of 
his fortune, through a defect of timely i in- 
terpoſition i in their behalf. 

This anxiety far an impartial admini- 
ſtration of the eſtates of minors, has in- 
duced the legiſlature to adhere as ſtrictly 


a8 poſiible to the moſt ſimple and natural 


ideas, 


AFP 
ideas, by delegating the guardianſhip of 
ſuch property and perſons to their neareſt 
relations. It may be objected, that the 
fidelity and affection of theſe is not al- 
ways the greater and the more certain on 
this account : but is it not abſurd to ima- 
gine that the friendſhip and honeſty of 
ſtrangers is more to be truſted? The 


Danith laws, by placing their principal 


confidence in the former, do not endanger 


the property of individuals under age, 
any more than they who prefer the latter. 
Neither, on due conſideration, can it be 


denied, that there is a preſumption in fa- 


vour of this law; as, whatever cavils may 
be raiſed, proximity of blood is generally 
a motive of no inconſiderable prevalence 
to engage people to act with probity. 
Next to an individual's kindred, the le- 
giflature chuſes to rely on guardians of 
its own appointment. Theſe always take 


place when the former cannot be pro- 
cured. Various reaſons may be offered for 


ſuch a proceeding. Where teſtators are at 


liberty to name truſtees, adulation and arti- 


| Bice on the one fide, ang ; imbecility, pre- 
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judice, or capriciouſneſs on the other, not 


| unfrequently occaſion very improper per- 


ſons to be choſen for that purpoſe. When 
thoſe who expected to be inveſted with 
that office are diſappointed, their reſent- 


ment to the dead not ſeldom proves in- ; 


jurious to the living. Much altercation 
and enmity is alſo produced where inti- 


mate friends find themſelves overlooked, 
as it is unqueſtionably an affront to theſe, 


to have recourle to others in ſuch caſes. 


Theſe, and ſundry other inconveniencies, 


are happily obviated by a legal determi- 
nation into whoſe hands the adminiſtration 
of all inheritances and legacies belonging 


to minors ſhall devolve. 


There is in Denmark another regulation 


that will appear, perhaps, more ſingular 


than the preceding. The fortunes and 
eſtates of women are always under the care 
and inſpection of their neareſt relations; and 


their perſons are conſidered as in a per- 


petual ſtate of minority: not that they are 


conſtrained in their inclinations, or that 
their actions are not perfectly free, but 


that they muſt conſult and deliberate with 
5 N thoſe 
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thoſe who are appointed to be the oe; 
tectors of their property: to whom it is 


thought but reaſonable they ſhould open 


their minds, in order to be guided by their 
advice. | Ty 
Whether they ſubmit to the counſels 


they receive, or whether they follow their 


own opinions, it is {till of importance to 
the welfare and reputation of women in 
Denmark, to take the judgment of their 
guardians in all affairs of conſequence. 
None of them can neglect this formality 
without undergoing a ſevere cenſure ; nor 
even without ſubjecting themſelves to ſome 
inconveniencies. | 

This inſpection into the conduct and 
circumſtances of women, is attended with 
many good effects, and productive of no 


ſort of detriment to them. They Who 


execute this charge, are liable to the hea- 
vieſt penalties if they are guilty of miſ- 
management: and the facility and readi- 
neſs wherewith complaints againſt them 
are admitted, is ſufficient to deter them 
from affording occaſion to any. „ 
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In the mean time, without undergoing 
the fatigues of perſonal application to theic 


affairs abroad, the women enjoy at home 
their revenues with all poſſible ſecurity ; 


and are left to purſue thoſe occupations 


that ſuit their ſex and character, in a total 
exemption trom that anxiety which ac- 
companies people involved in buſineſs, and 


is at the ſame time ſo obſtructive to that 
chearfulneſs which conſtitutes domeſtic fe- 


licity, and is abſolutely neceflary in ſuch 
females as are conſtantly occupied in the 
management of their houſhold. 

In order to ſecure the- tranquillity of 42 


married life, the choice of a huſband im- 
| plies that of a guardian, but on his demiſe 


the care of his wife's concerns is again 
aſſigned by the laws to thoſe who are 
neareſt of kin to her. To men alone, in 
ſhort, is in due courſe intruſted whatever 


relates to the tuition of the perſons and for- 


tunes of women of all 2 5 and condi- 
tions. | 

There is indubitably much wiſdom in 
the foregoing regulations. Notwithſtand- 
ing there are many among the fair ſex 
| | | who 
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who yield not to any men in point of ſound 
ſenſe, and knowledge of the world, yet 
as the majority of them cannot from the 
nature of their education, and of the op- 
portunities that may fall in their way, be- 


409 


come acquainted with the more difficult 


and knotty tranſactions of life, it is not un- 
juſt to put it out of their power to com- 
mit ſuch miſtakes as they muſt neceſſarily 


do who venture beyond the line of their 


experience. 

Nothing is more common than to ſes 
men of underſtanding, not profeſſedly 
converſant in buſineſs, run into a variety 
of very detrimental errors. How much 
more liable therefore, muſt women be to 
deception, and how judicious and humane 
it is to preſerve them from ſuffering on ac- 
count of their ignorance in matters, a ſkil- 
fulneſs wherein cannot be obtained, but by 
being deficient in thoſe attainments that 
principally contribute to render them en- 
gaging in the eyes of men. | 


Hence, in the opinion of impartial. 
judges, there is no impropriety in this 


ſecluſion of the fair ſex from the ma- 


magement 
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nagement of ſuch affairs as muſt un- 
avoidably divert them, in a great meaſure, 


from the attendance they owe to domeſtic 


objects: theſe alone require ſo much at- 
tention and ſolicitude, and the neglect of 


them is followed by ſo much evil, that 


while women excel therein, they need not 
envy the men the honour they may ac- 


quire in the departments allotted to them ; 


which, though more brilliant and ſplendid, 
are certainly not of more conſequence to 


to the real happineſs of ſociety ; and, per- 


haps, not more difficult to fill with irre- 
proachableneſs and propriety, than the 
leſs oſtentatious, though equally eſſential 
talk of ſuperintending the variety, of con- 


cerns that are perpetuaily occurring in the 


adminiſtration of a family. 
From theſe details may be diſcovered 


how minutely ſolicitous the legiſlature has 


been to obviate all difficulties and diſturb- 
ances in the path of private life; and 
with how much earneſtneſs it ſtudies to 
ſmoothen and render it free from thoſe in- 


cumbrances that neceſſarily ariſe among 


individuals, when much inſpection and 
| | | in- 
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matters of property. The want of a 


timely prevention of diſputes on this ac- 


count, is the cauſe of moſt of the evils 
that diſquiet civil life. To cut off the 


uſual pretences for theſe unhappy alter- 


cations, is therefore doing a ſervice of 
much more importance to ſociety, than to 


frame that immenſe multiplicity of laws, 


which is in ſome countries become ne- 

ceflary for the ſettling of them. 

There is a claſs of men who take an 
ill- natured pleaſure in conſidering all things 


in the worſt light their imagination can 
place them; and who being determined 


to find fault, exert their malevolent diſ- 
poſition on every ſubje& that comes be- 
fore them. Some individuals of this caſt 
have repreſented the many good regulations 


eſtabliſhed in Denmark, for the . purpoſe 


of maintaining a quiet and peaceable diſ- 


poſition among all orders of ſubjects, as 
flowing from a defire to keep their minds 


tame and paſſive, and to inure them to a 


placid, uncomplaining ſubmiſſion to all 
| 7 the 


inquiry is not uſed in whatever relates to 
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the dictates of government, of whatſoever 


nature they might prove. 
The abſurdity of ſo far-fetched an in- 


ſinuation is eafily expoſed, by recurring to 
the plain and trite maxim that teaches 
us to ſow divifion among thoſe over whom 


we intend to rule. As their union is their 
beſt and ſureſt ſafeguard, how can it be 

ſuppoſed that by promoting it, we aim at 
enfeebling and expoling them to il "ES 


and eee ? 


It has been hinted from the ſame quar- 
ter, that the ſolicitude expreſſed by the 
legiſlature to preſerve the fortunes of in- 
dividuals from the ruin that ſo often fol- 
lows from litigation, aroſe from a deter- 
mination that government alone ſhould 


have the benefit of all money that could 


be ſpared out of people's purſes. The 
drain occaſioned by law ſuits was thought 
too conſiderable to be ' connived at in a 
Nate, of which the finances needed every 
prop and ſupport that policy could deviſe. 

When regulations intrinſically wiſe and 


judicious are enacted, it is highly unge- 


nerous 
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nerous to arraign the motives from whence 
they proceed. There is hardly any action 
either of ſingle individuals, or of aſſembled 
bodies, that may not ſuffer a ſiniſter in- 
terpretation. But whenever men are able 
to aſſign valid and ſubſtantial reaſons for 
the meaſures they have adopted, it is only 
the part of malicious and ill- deſigning 
people to queſtion the purity of their in- 


tentions. The ſureſt rule by which to 


judge of theſe, is to examine the conſe- 
quences reſulting from the conduct of men: 
When they are uſeful and ſalutary, one 
may reaſonably conclude their defigns were 
Juſt and honourable. 

But were we to allow the above ſurmiſe 
to be well grounded, it ought at the ſame 
time to be acknowledged, that it is much 
more for the intereſt of the public, that 
government ſhould profit by thoſe ſums 
that would | be thrown away in law- 


ſuits, than that they ſhould contribute to 


the enriching of a claſs of men, who, on 
the footing they at preſent ſtand upon 
throughout Europe, are, in the opinion 


of the moſt ſenſible and worthy perſons ' 


among 
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among them, one of the greateſt nuifances ” 


to ſociety, 


There are, however, more effectual me- 


thods to eſtabliſh the finances of a Kate on a 
ſolid foundation, than by the prevention or 


abridgment of litigations: theſe methods are 
as well known and employed in Denmark as 
in any kingdom conſtituted in the ſame man- 


- ner. That eſpecially which conſiſts in a fair 


and equitable repartition of taxes is better 

underitood and practiſed there than in any 

other abſolute monarchy whatſoever. 
Certain it is, that in free ſtates contri- 


\ butions for the ſervice of the public are 
levied with the leaſt opprefiion. That 


equality in all eſſentials which is the pre- 
rogative and boaſt of a free people, renders 
men very attentive in laying no burden on 

the community, of which every member 


is not compelled to bear his due proportion. 


Hence a nation that enjoys liberty, muſt 


neceſſarily exceed in domeſtic eaſineſs of 


circumſtances one whoſe government is 
arbitrary, and where of courſe there are 


diſtinctions among men that occaſion much | 


detriment to ſociety. 
Impar- 


AP PEN 
Impartiality i in ſuiting burdens to every 
one's ability ought to be the invariable 


rule of all adminiſtrations : according as 


they adhere to, or depart from it, the proſ- 
perity of the ſtate increaſes or diminiſhes. 
This is a very plain and fimple maxim : 

yet, as if the very reverſe were clear and 
ſelf-evident, all abſolute ſovereigns have 


taken as it were a reſolution to act in direct 


_ oppoſition to it. This is the greateſt evil 
attending arbitrary ſway ; from which, in- 
deed, if the conſtant practice of all 
princes inveſted with unlimited power 
proves any thing, it ſeems in the nature 
of things ifeparable. 

This evil is not, however, clint to the 
fins exceſs in Denmark as in other abfo- 


lute monarchies. Though the ſpirit that 


animates them is viſible in divers in- 
ſtances, yet the mildneſs inherent in the 
reigning family, has conſiderably mitigated 
the ſeverity that naturally accompanies deſ- 
potiſm. Senfible of the attachment of their 


ſubjects, they have endeavoured to obliter- 


ate the remembrance of the folly commit- 


ted by the Daniſh nation, in ſurrendering 
= 
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its liberties, and to juſtify that imprudent 


ſtep by an honeſt diſcharge of the duties 


incumbent on kings. 

Of five princes who have fat on the 
Daniſh throne, ſince that famous revo- 
lution, none were deficient in many great 
and valuable qualities; and, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſuperior eminence of the two 
| laſt almoſt eclipſes the former, yet in the 


midſt of that unjuſtifiable conduct which 
their ambitious views inſpired, theſe did 
not loſe ſight of their people. Frederic 
the Third projected many uſeful regula- 
tions. Chriſtian the Fifth exerted himſelf 


with particular zeal, as already obſerved, 


in ſettling the laws and juriſprudence of 


the kingdom on a footing of uniformity. 


Frederic the Fourth was indefatigable in 
eſtabliſhing the ſtricteſt order and regu- 


larity in the management of his revenue. 


As the long and expenſive wars of his 
predeceſſor had greatly detrimented the 
finances of the realm, and as the deſigns 


he entertained himſelf, required a large 


pecuniary ſupport, it neceſlacily behoved 


him to be frugal of an income which no- 


thing 


Ar EN DX 


thing but the extremeſt economy could 
render adequate to his wants. 

As an encreaſe of the royal revenue by the 
impoſition of new taxes, appeared too op- 
preffive a meaſure, from the multiplicity 
of thofe that were already levied on the 
ſubject, the only practicable method re- 
maining to effect any augmentation, was 
to diminiſh the expence in collecting them, 
by ſuppreſſing all the needleſs hands em- 
ployed for that putpoſe, and by ſcrutinizing 
the behaviour of all perſons entruſted with 
that buſinefs, with che utmoſt hs, mw 
and accuracy. 


Both theſe. objects were purſued a0 


completed with a ſucceſs that fully an- 
ſwered that monarch's wiſhes. Were it 
on no other accouht, his memory deſerves 
the higheſt reſpect, for having introduced 
ſuch an excellent arrangement into the 
method of adminiſtering the finances, as, 


by preventing embezzlement, brings the 
| public revenue whole and unimpaired into 


the poſſeſſion of governmegt. 


The wiſe conduct of that prince 


has been attended with the moſt happy 
Vo... © Ee 


conſe- 


WY 18 


| ſequences : by receiving the neat produee 


of the taxes, clear of all thoſe fraudulent 
deductions that are ſo ſhamefully connived 


at almoſt every where, the treaſure of the 


ſtate was encreaſed to ſo unexpected a de- 
gree, that it became fully ſufficient to an- 


wer all the ordinary exigences of govern- 
ment, without having recourſe to any fur- 


| ther demands on the public. | 


Poſterity has inherited the benefits re- 
ſulting. from this judicious proceeding, 


Since the reign of F rederic the Fourth, 


no additional weight has been laid on the 
people of Denmark. On the contrary, 
government has been enabled to eaſe them 
of divers burdens, through the regular 
augmentation of an annual i income ſecured 
by his prudence from the depredations 
of collectors, and perpetually gathering 
ſtrength from the encouragement given by 


his ſucceſſors to commerce, and a variety 


of other national improvements. Thus, 
however that monarch was faulty in many 
parts of Bis conduct, he ſeems to have 
made ample atonement for his errors by 
the reformation he effected i in one of the 

5 moſt 
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moſt eſſential departments of govern- 
ment. 

The abet md by F tad the 


| Fourth; continues in-full force to this day. 
Actuated by the ſame ſpirit, Chriſtian the 


Sixth and Frederic the Fifth purſued his 


plan, and raiſed a noble ſuperſtructure oh 
the foundation he had laid. , Through the 
additional regulations which their ſagacity 
prompted them to make in this branch 
of adminiſtration, it is at preſent on a foot- 
ing that may ſerve as a model nn — 
of imitation. » - 


: The poſt of bigh-n oc 18, avich —_—_ 


a aboliſhed in Denmark, as it ought 
indeed to be every where, in; the opinion 
of judicious people. The board of trea- 
ſury conſiſts of ten members : their office 
is to ſuperintend the collectors of the 
king's revenue, to examine and paſs their 


accounts; and take charge of their remit- 


tances. Three of them are empowered to 
make all diſburſements; but they-mult pre- 
_ viouſly take the ſenſe, of the whole board. 
This precludes them from engrofling too 
much power; 2nd their being a triumvi- 
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rate ſtill further prevents the whole au- 


thority of the ſtate from centering in the 


hands of a ſingle individual: an evil that 


 neceflarily happens where the executive 
part is lodged in the head of fo important 
a board as that which adminiſters the 


finances of a kingdom. 
Theſe ten commrffioners divide, in Ls 


moſt equal manner, the inſpection of the 


ſeveral branches of the revenue. They 
are all, however, entitled to examine each 
other's memorials on the different ſubjects 


of which they have taken cogniſance, and 
to make their reports * eee to 


the board. 


In order that. they make ape with 
all neceſſary information, there is in every 


province a controller, before whom the | 


collectors of the revenue are directed to 
lay their accounts, before they are pre- 
ſented to the treaſury- board. Thoſe pro- 


vincial controllers are empowered to make 


the narroweſt ſcrutiny into every collec- 
tor's conduct, fo far as relates to his of- 


ficial capacity, and to tranſmit to the com- 
miſſioners their ſentiments on this head, 


to- 


APPEND 1X. 


together with their remarks on his ac- 


counts. From theſe joint repreſentations 


the commiſſioners are enabled to form a 


proper judgment of the matters brought 
before them. ES 


But leſt the ſuperciliouſneſs ſo frequently 


produced by great authority, ſhould in- 


is bound to fend a copy of his animad= 


verſions to the collector on whom they are 


made ; that this latter may know what is 
alledged againſt him, and have an oppor- 
tunity of putting in ſuch reply as he ſhall 
think neceflary for his juſtification. | 
By theſe means an impartial balance is 
held between thoſe perſons who are em- 
ployed in the collection of the king's re- 
venue, and thoſe on whom it is levied. 
The readineſs of the controllers to hear 
the complaints of theſe, and to give the 
readieſt information of them to the board 
of commiſſioners, rendering all the ſub- 
ordinate officers extremely cautious not to 
exceed the bounds of their commiſſion. 


E63 5 The 


: duce any of thoſe controllers to act with - 
too much feverity in his department, he 
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The'nature of taxes is much the ſame in 


all countries. Fhe only difference lies in 


the method of raifing, and in the repar- 
tition of them. Where this is attended 


with judiciouſneſs and ſagacity, the bur- 
dens laid on the public are conſiderably 
lightened; otherwiſe they are ee and 

intolerably felt. n 


A minute recapitulation of * various 


taxes eſtabliſhed in Denmark is not neceſ- 
ſary; but it may not be improper to men- 


tion the principal, and ſuch as may give 
an idea of the ſpirit prevailing in that 


branch of adminiſtration; whether it is of 


the beneficial kind, and provides for the 


| general eaſe and convenience of the ſub- 


jet; or whether it is partial, and ſacri- 
fices the many to the few. 

The knowledge of the rules obſerved in 
this department throughout all countries, 
leads directly to the conſtitutional princi- 
ples on which their different governments 
are founded. It points out the degree of 
freedom, or of ſervitude, exiſting in a ſtate; 
how far the one is limited, or the other 
mitigated : it ſhewsat the ſame time more 

clear] y 
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clearly than any other argument the con- 


dition of a people. Where public impoſts 
are levied by fair and equal aſſeſſments, in- 
dividuals pay them without repining, as no 


man's circumſtances are thereby rendered 


worſe than thoſe of his neighbours. But 
where money is exacted, not according to 
people's abilities, but according to arbi- 
trary diſtinctions of rank and privileges, 
it is 1mpofſible that while the weight of 
contributions falls ſo diſproportionably, 

they who are compelled to bear the bur- 
den of others, as well as their own, ſhould 
not ſink under ſo oppreſſive a load. 


The land-tax-in Denmark is ſettled on 


a very equitable footing : this is owing to 
the attention of Chriſtian the Fifth. That 
warlike prince, involved in perpetual diſ- 
putes, and often much ſtreightened in his 
finances, was determined to place them on 


a footing of ſome certitude, in order to 


know how far his reſources correſponded 
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with his deſigns. Notwithſtanding the 


untameable ſpirit that accompanied him in 


his enterprizes, was frequently the cauſe 


of great detriment to the public, yet m a 
| "ES. variety 
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variety of inſtances be expreſt a very ear- 


neſt defire to do ſtrict juſtice to his people. 
With this laudable view he ordered that 


an impartial ſurvey ſhould be made of all 


the lands in his dominions, diſtinguiſhing, 
as far as it was practicable, their reſpective 
goodneſs and fertility. From this ſurvey, 
which was made with tolerable juſtneſs and 


preciſion, all eſtates were taxed, not ac- 
cording to their largeneſs and extent, but 


according to their real worth. In con- 


formity to this plan, which has ſubſiſted 
ever ſince his time, where a tract of ground 
produces only half as much as another 


equally ſpacious, it is rated no higher, and 


pays no more than the half of what 


charged on this latter. 
Another advantage attending them who 


are liable to this tax, is, that the valuation 


of lands made in the reign of Chriſtian 
the Fifth, holds good at this day. This 
has not happened from forgetfulneſs or in- 


advertence in thoſe at the helm; but 
purely from the motive of not diſcourag- 
ing the improvement of land: which they 
were juſtly conſcious, muſt have been 


much retarded, if not intirely dropped, 
had 


APRN ER - 

had the poſſeſſors been diſturbed in their 
operations by ſo diſagreeable a proſpect as 
that of a freſh augmentation of taxes on 
their eſtates. 

Thus a man enjoys the inheritance, tranſ⸗- 
mitted to him by his anceſtors, on the 
ſame footing they held it, or purchaſed 
it, without any diminution of its original 
value; or rather, indeed, with an encreaſe 
of it proportionable tothe riſe of hg prices 
of all commodities. 

Hence whatever repreſentations may 


have. been made of the difficulties that 


| land-holders laboured under at the firſt 
inſtitution of this tax, allowing the caſe 
of many to have been ſevere from want 
of exactneſs in thoſe who were employed 
in the valuing of eſtates, and who, per- 


haps, were biafſed by unjuſtifiable means 


to over-rate the worth of ſome, as well as 
to under- rate that of others; allowing even 
that ſome individuals were willing to ſur- 
render part of their property to the crown, 


in order to enjoy the remainder on more 


eaſy and ſupportable terms; though vari- 


ous complaints of this nature might be 
well 
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well founded at that time, ſtill it is certain 


that at preſent there is no room for them; 


and that the poſterity of thoſe who were 


' ſufferers then, are now amply requited'for 


the hardſhips ſuſtained by their forefathers: 


the quit-rent the ey pay to the crown be- - 


ing the lame it was upwards of fourſcore 
years ago; while their income from the 
vaſt alteration in the circumſtances of the 
kingdom, under the auſpicious government : 
of the two late kings, is double or treble 
to what it was at that period. 
But, unhappily for the public, this tax | 
is not levied 'on the poſſeſſions of all in- 
dividuals. There are many eſtates ex- 
empted from it, notwithſtanding the evi- 
dent propriety of putting all ſubjects on 
a footing of equality in theſe matters. 
This exemption, fo injurious and op- 


preſſive to the reſt of the community, is 


enjoyed by all the ancient families that 
were inveſted with the dignity and pre- 


rogative of nobles at the time of the Re- 


volution. The court, after depriving them 
of their power in the government of the 
kingdom, did not, as already faid, chufe 

R . to 
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to mortify them any further by a depriva- 


tion of their other privileges. 

But as if the pernicious conſequences 
of ſuch an immunity were not futhciently 
obvious, it has been extended to the no- 


bility of a more modern date. Poſſibly 


the crown imagined it would have been 
an infringement of its own dignity, if 
thoſe whom it thought proper to ennoble, 
were not raiſed to an equal height in all 


reſpects with the other members of that 


—_— 
There is, Added in the Smut of the 


privileges allowed to the nobility, a clauſe 


which enjoins them to let out a certain 
quantity of land, the tenants of which 
are taxable like others; but this is a very 
flight diminution of the partiality they are 


treated with. As that part of their eſtate 
which they manage themſelves is free 


from all taxation, they are permitted to 
retain a much more confiderable ſhare 
than is conſiſtent with the intereſt of the 
public. | El 


This, however, is the only tax from 


which they are excepted. In all others 
wes 1 hs 
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they contribute proportionably A all 


other denominations of ſubjects. One may 
even ſay their pre-eminence 1s much more 


| conſidered than their pecuniary faculties, 


as if the government was reſolved to make 
itſelf -amends for its indulgence to them 


in other reſpects. 
The ſtandard obſerved in the collecting 


af. the Jand-tax is aſcertained from the 


_ quality and the quantity of corn expended 


in the ſowing of lands. Every perſon em- 


— ploying for that purpoſe a tun of wheat, 


a tun of barley, a tun of rye, and a tun of 
oats, pays. for the whole a yearly tax of 

about ten ſhillings Engliſh money: eſtates 
are rated according to the proportion of 


each kind that is ſown, as no ſoil is equally 


adapted to the indiſcriminate cultivation of 
theſe four ſorts of grain. we, 
A poll-tax is annually levied in „ 


mark on all perſons dwelling in the coun- 
try without exception. All noblemen and 


gentlemen, and all officers of confidera- 


tion, ſuch as governors, and others em- 


ployed in the ſervice of the crown, pay for 
themſelves, their wives, and ſuch of their 
| chil- 
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children as are turned of twelve years, the 


value of eight ſhillings a-head. 
Clergymen poſſeſſed of pariſhes, pay for 
their wives, and every child aged as above, 


about five ſhillings. They are not ſubject 
to this tax themſelves; an exemption be- 
ing allowed them for regiſtering the names 


of all individuals on whom it is leviable. 

Inferior clergymen, peafants who are 
proprietors of farms, millers, and others 
of the like claſs, are taxed for themſelves, 
their wives, and children, at the rate of 
near three ſhillings each. , 

Upper feryants, and domeſti ic PREY 
ents in the families of the nobility and 
gentry, are aſſeſſed at four ſhillings ; thoſe 


in the lower ſtations at two, and temale : 


ſervants at ſixteen pence. 

Labouring people who hire FRO Ib 
by the day or week, pay four ſhillings for 
themſelves, and half as much for their 
wives. 

All people Cs any. kind of ped 


craft buſineſs, are ſubject to a duty of eight 
ſhillings for themſelves, | as much for their 


wives, 
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wives, and as much for every other perſon 


in the family. 
In order; however, to give all poſſible 


encouragement to thoſe arts and inventions 


that are calculated for the improvement 


and facilitating of agriculture, they who 


are employed in the contrivance and fabri- 
cation of all utenfils and implements ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful for theſe purpoſes, en- 
joy a total exemption from this tax, both 
for themſelves and all the individuals 555 | 
longing to tbem. 

In addition to the e rcd impoſts, al 


perſons whoſe conſtant or uſual abode is in 
the country, are charged four ſhillings for 
every horſe they keep, wirether Tor. buſt- 
neſs or for pleaſure. | 


In the mean time, for the deer eaſe 
and conveniency of the farmers and pea- 
ſants, ſtrict orders are given to the collec- 


tors, to take the produce of their lands in 


part or in whole of payment, as often as 


it can be done, without any ! material de- | 


triment to the royal revenue. 1 


The 


The WER are ah RE: taxes FIG are 
"trek levied directly on the inhabitants and 
reſidents in the country. 

In cities, towns, and Hades of trade) 


a fixed and permanent duty is raiſed on 
all merchandiſe imported. To avoid frau 
dulent practices, and to ſave the expence of 


that multitude of officers ſo commonly 
employed elſewhere in the gathering of 
public money, the government has thought 
it more prudent to farm out. this branch 
of the revenue. Some of the moſt wealthy 
and conſiderable merchants are incorporats 
ed for this purpoſe. Their commiſſion, 
however, holds good no longer than three 

years; at the expiration of which the go- 
vernment is at libetty to reſume and to 
diſpoſe of it to thoſe” who make mare ad- 
vantageous offers. bi 185 
Copenhagen is the only exception to this 
rule. This city being the greateſt mart for 
commerce of all denominations through- 
out the: kingdom, as well as the ſeat of 
adminiſtration, the charge in collecting 


FS a | 


the cuſtoms Oe ſeemed leſs than the 
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Joſs that might reſult from intruſting them 


to others. 
It were tedious to enter into a eircum- 


ſtantial detail of the various articles ſubject 


to cuſtomary duties in the ports of Den- 
mark : but as it is natural and reaſonable 
to require ſome degree of preciſion and 
certitude in accounts of this ſort, they 
who are eſteemed the moſt judicious cal- 
culators, and to poſſeſs. the beſt informa- 
tion, are of opinion, that the cuſtoms on 

goods imported into Denmark, do not e- 


ceed a tenth part of their value. 


There are ſome modifications in the levy: 


ing of this duty that merit particular no- 


| tice. To increaſe the national ſhipping, and 
the numbers of people employed in navi- 


gation, and in the arts and manufactures 

connected with it, the cargoes imported 
on home built veſſels pay confiderably leſs 
than ſuch as are brought in 1 of fo- 


reign conſtruction. 


To promote at the ſame time a com- 
mercial ſpirit, and to favour domeſtic ma- 


nufactures, on the re- exportation of mer- 


chandize imported from abroad, the cuſ- 
0 „„ tom 
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tom it paid on entry is returned to the ex- 
porter, 

Great encouragement is given to the 


importation of ſuch articles as are of in- 


diſpenſible uſe and neceſſity in the carry- 
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ing on of thoſe trades and buſineſſes that 


afford occupation and ſubſiſtence to multi- 
tudes: provided they come unwrought, or 


not more than is abſolutely requiſite for 


tranſportation from the place of their 
growth or produce; they are totally ex- 
empted from the payment of cuſtoms, 

An excile is alſo levied in towns on li- 
quors, proviſions, and commodities uſed 
in houſekeeping. An enumeration of par- 


ticulars is not neceſſary: ſuffice it to lay, 


that in the public eſtimation, this tax is 


allowed to be generally well conducted ; 
and that few or no complaints are made of 
it by the natives ; who are certainly the beſt 
' judges of the propriety of the taxes im- 
poſed upon them. 


It is to be obſerved, that a very great 


number of the articles ſubje& to the ex- 
ciſe are rated no higher than they were 


above threeſcore years ago. Thoſe on 
N N which 
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which the duty has been raiſed are of the 
leſs uſeful and neceſſary kind : : ſuch as 
wines and ſtrong liquors, with other things 
that may rather be accounted materials for 


luxury and exceis, than ſupplies of S 


ral need and utility. 
In the late kin2's reign it appeared ne- 
ceſſary to lay a duty on cards: that bene- 


volent prince, though ſincerely averſe to 


the augmentation of public burdens, 
thought it incumbent on him to impoſe 
this tax, as well as the aforementioned 


one on liquors, in order to check a diſ- 


poſition to drinking and gaming; vices 
which he juſtly conſidered as introductory 
to a train of others of the moſt pernicious 
and fatal conſequence to ſociety, 
There has long been a tax on marriages 
in Denmark: ſome have condemned it as 
very injudicious and obſtructive to popula- 
tion: but this ſtricture is by no means well 
founded. The loweſt of the ſeafaring peo- 
ple, the ſoldiery, and the common peaſants, 
are not ſubject to it: and thoſe whom it 


affects, cannot be ſuppoſed to conſider it 
in any oppreſſive light, as it is repar- 


titioned 


titioned in & vey fair and RP 
* 


manner. Rs | 
A few inſtances will ſhew how little it 
. ought to be eſteemed any fort of griev- 


ance. Perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank, that 


is to ſay, who bear the titles of count or 
baron, or who poſſeſs employments and 
poſts of great importance in the ſtate, are 
charged, when they marry, with a ſum 
amounting to about ten pounds. 

Perſons of inferior rank, ſuch as gen- 
tlemen without titles, or who have no 
places of eminence, pay no larger a ſum 
than four pounds. 


Farmers in the country, and tradeſmen 


in towns, are taxed about ſixteen ſhillings : 


common journeymen of any profeſſion pay 


about eight ſhillings: : ſervants and labour- 


ing people half as much. 

There is alſo a ſtamp duty eſtabliſhed i in 
Denmark, from which no ſubjects of what- 
ſoever rank or condition are exempted in 

their mutual dealings. 


All civil - agreements, all commercial 
tranſactions, in order to be valid, muſt be 


* upon ſtampt paper, which is 


- F F 2 8 rated 
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rated according to the quantity of money 
expreſſed in ſuch ſtipulations. 

On the ſettling of accounts between in- 
dividuals, receipts muſt be written on this 
paper. It muſt alſo be employed in all 
caſes brought before the courts of judi- 
cature; and in all fentences and verdicts 
given by them. It is uſed in petitions to 


the king, and memorials to the miniſtry. 


Patents conferring titles or dignities in 
church or ſtate, or employments either 
civil or military, are likewiſe ſtamped. 
The prices of theſe ſeveral ſtamps differ 
according to the ſums receipted, the tri- 
bunals before which cauſes are tried, or 
the rank obtained, or eminence of che poſt 
beſtowed. | 

It ſhould, however, be obſerved, that 
ten pounds Engliſh money is the higheſt 
duty on pecuniary bargains and contracts. 
It is levied on all ſuch as amount to above 


two thoufand pounds: but no more is 


ever exacted, whatever ſums are dealt for. 
As every city and town in Denmark is 


liable to the quartering of ſoldiers, ſuch. 


as are deſirous of being, exempted from 


this 


A P PE YT 
this charge; contribute a ſum of money, 
which is appropriated to the uſe of the 


garriſon; and is aſſeſſed on the inhabitants 
in proportion to the goodneſs and dimen— 


fions of their reſpective houſes. 


There are alſo other contributions railed | 
in towns and cities: but as they are in- 


tended for municipal ſervices, and are 1m- 


poſed by the magiſtrates and citizens them- 
ſelves, they do not come properly under 


the denomination of public taxes. 
The moſt remarkable branch of the 
Daniſh revenue, is that which ariſes from 


the toll that is paid by the ſhipping of all 


nations that paſs through the Sound into 
the Baltic. 

Much has been ſaid on the N 
with which the greater, as well as the 
leſſer European powers have ſubmitted 
to this exaction: but without entering into 
any diſcuſſion of this nature, the produce 
accruing from it may juſtly be deemed 
very conſiderable, as no leſs than three 


thouſand fail are computed to paſs an- 


nually through that ſtreight. On thoſe 


that belong to Sweden, Holland, France, 
K 3 and 
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and England, the duty amounts to about 


one in the hundred of the value of their 


cargoes. Veſſels from other countries are 


charged a fifth more. 


A particularity deſerving of notice is the 
extraordinary e with which 
the ſubjects of the United Provinces are 


treated on this occaſion. While the ſub- 


jects of other ſtates undergo a very ſtrict 


and rigorous examination, the maſters of 
the Dutch veſſels are allowed to paſs with- 


out any ſearch, on proguging their paſſ- 


ports. 


This EPO has been the cauſe of 
ſundry complaints : but the anſwer hag 
been, that the profits ariſing to Denmark 
from the Dutch trade in the Baltic, are 
ſo conſiderable, that it would be highly 
improper to afford the leaſt pretence for 
diſcontent to a nation from which the 
revenue receives ſo much benefit. | 

There 1s alſo another argument in fa- 


your of this treatment of the Dutch: 


and that i is the i important ſervices they ren- 
dered to the crown and people of Den- 


mark during the laſt century, in the long 
| ; and 
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eſpecially under the reign of Frederic the 
third, when the Dutch fleet, commanded by 
De Ruyter, compelled the Swedes to raiſe 
the fiege of Copenhagen. | 

Both theſe allegations are very reaſon- 
able: the latter, in pa: ticular, does the 
more honour to the Daniſh adminiftrations, 
as gratitude is a virtue very little in re- 
queſt among thoſe who are at the head of 
affairs in moſt countries. 

Such are the revenues of the king of 
Denmark. Though they flow in through 


many channels, yet the total amount of 
them is not very large, in compariſon of 


| the immenſe ſums that are levied in other 
kingdoms. But then we ſhould duly con- 
ſider that the value of money in theſe 
is far ſhort of what it is in Denmark. 


In England, for inſtance, the expences of 


private individuals, as well as thoſe in- 
curred by the public, on almoſt every emer- 
gency, are equal to thrice the ſame pro- 
portion of caſh at leaſt, as would be ex- 
pended in Denmark on the like oc- 
calions. 
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and dangerous wars with Sweden; that 
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But, excluſive of this conſideration, the 
management of the finances 1s ſo judicious, 


and ſuch excellent economy and frugality 
is obſerved in all caſes, that no other ſtate 


in Europe is fo completely able to effect 
much with little coſt. The capacity of 
doing this is undoubtedly one of the moſt 
valuable ſecrets in politics; and is alone 


adequate to the greateſt treaſures. 


We may conclude what has been ſaid 


concerning the taxes and impoſts eſta- 


bliſhed in Denmark, by obſerving, that no 


people in Europe expreſs more content- 
ment and approbation of the meaſures pur- 


ſued by the government in all things re- 


lating to the levying and diſpenſation of 
the public money. When the rulers of a 


nation are ſo happy as to ſatisfy it of their 
integrity and prudence in ſo important a 
department, it is but juſtice to preſume 


that their conduct is equally meritorious 


in all others. This inference is amply 


confirmed by the readineſs with which the 


| ſubjects of this realm concur with all the 


deſigns that are formed by the miniſtry. 


There Has s, in ſhort, ſubſiſted the moſt un- 


inter 
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interrupted harmony between them for a 
long ſeries of years; . and not a diſſentient 


voice has been heard among all orders of 


men, ſave in regard to the condition of the 
peaſantry in whoſe behalf the humanity 
of ſeveral individuals has been zealouſly 
_ exerted: but though their efforts have not 
been totally ineffectual, it ſtill remains to 
be lamented, that this claſs of ſociety 
ſhould have ſo much cauſe to complain of 
the ill treatment it receives, and of the 
undue burdens it is condemned to bear in a 
country, where equity and fair dealing 
haye ſo long been the characteriſtic of its 
ſovereigns; and-where the wiſhes of their 
fellow- ſuhjects are unanimous in their fas 
your, thoſe only excepted who are imme- 
diately intereſted and inſtrumental in their 
oppreſſion. | 


Were this grievance removed, no nation 


in Europe could boaſt a better ſyſtem of 


internal polity ; and Denmark would af- 


ford the ſingular example of a people ſub- 


je& to abſolute monarchy, enjoying the 
moſt equitable laws, and living under the 
| | 6. 
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moſt moderate government in Chriſten- 
dom. 8 


In this review of the government and 


laws of Denmark, many of them indiſ- 
putably appear highly warthy of praiſe 
and imitation. _ In moſt inſtances, indeed, 
the ſcale preponderates in their favour; 
and very little room 1s afforded for cenſure. 


Impartiality, however, forbids one to diſ- 


miſs the ſubject without taking notice of 


the inſtability that accompanies a plan of 


able. 


adminiſtration i in general ſo wiſe and laud- 


This unhappy circumſtance is often very 
ſeriouſly reflected upon by men of under- 
ſtanding in. Denmark, and greatly dimi- 
niſhes the ſatisfaction of the Danes under 
their preſent government, as a ſtate of un- 
certainty is particularly grievous to people 
who are pleaſed with their actual ſituation. 

In the midſt of that good ſenſe and 


* equity which has dictated moſt of the 


laws of this country, there 1 is a radical de- 


ficiency that cannot fail to ſtrike every at- 
tentive perſon. Theſe laws are intirely 
dependent on the will and diſpoſition 
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of . 3 ſingle individual : a fundamental 
maxim in the Danith juriſprudence i is, that 
the king by his ſole authority, may ex- 
plain, alter, ſuſpend, or annul any of theſe 
laws. Thus a weak, or a wicked prince, 
has it in his power to overturn in one reign, 
the fabric which his predeceſſors have em- 
ployed many ſucceſſive reigns in erecting, 
Let it not be ſaid that ſuch a ſuppoſition 
18 chimerical; ; and that monarchs cannot 
forget their intereſt and their duty ſo far 
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as to deſtroy the felicity of their people out 


of mere wantonneſs. Hiſtory furniſhes too 
many proofs that both duty and intereſt are 


feeble bars in the way of ignorance, ob- 
ſtinacy, capriciouſneſs, or ambition. Ei- 


ther of thoſe vices are fingly ſufficient in 
a ſovereign to entail ruin on the nation of 
which he is the head. What then muſt 
the combination of them all produce? 


It is not meant hereby, that any prince 


will ever be guilty of ſo much infatuation 


as to acknowledge a ſettled reſolution of 
revoking ſuch ordinances and inſtitutions 
as are avowedly beneficial to the commu- 
nity, and favourable to the welfare of in- 

dividuals. 


rr 
dividuals. So far from profeſſing ſuch a 


determination, the worſt princes have al- 


ways abounded in the warmeſt profeſſions 


of their affection and zeal for the proſper- 


ity of their ſubjects. But it is not difficult, 


where power is uncontrouled, to make it, 
under a variety of pretexts, ſubſervient to 


all manner of injuſtice. The beſt of kings 
are not always on their guard, and are ſome- 
times induced by bad counſellors to com- 


mit acts of oppreſſion. It is not, therefore, 
ſurpriſing, that men of evil difpofitions, 


when inveſted with the ſupreme power, 
ſhould indulge their depravity in the vari- 


ous ways that lie open to their | choice. 


Surrounded by thoſe abettors of their vices 
that ſwarm in courts, it will, of courſe, 


be among theſe they will ſele& their fa- 


vourites. People of this character will 


naturally make the moſt of every oppor- 


tunity to ſerve their private ends ; and 
provided theſe are obtained, will give them- 
ſelves no ſort of ſolicitude in what man- 
ner the affairs of the public are adminiſ- 


tered. On the contrary, when theſe come 


into competition with their own intereſt, | 
E they + 
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they will be ſacrificed without reluctance 
or heſitation. Hence will neceſſarily fol- 
low two of the worſt evils that can befall 
a ſtate, a neglect of its buſineſs abroad, and 


a partial diſtribution of juſtice at home, 


whenever they themſelves, or their adhe- 
rents are concerned, As theſe will, in- 
dubitably, be numerous, and confident, 


at the ſame time, of being ſupported at 


all events, ſcenes of tyranny will become 
frequent; and the ſpirit of equity will 
quickly be baniſhed from the courts of 
judicature, partly through fear, and part- 
ly through corruption. Thus, notwith- 


ſtanding "the uſual forms and appearances 
of the law may ſtill remain, nothing is 


more evident than that in ſuch a caſe it 


will be totally ſubverted, and es no 


longer i in reality. 
That ſuch will be the fate of the Dan- 


ih nation is by no means contended ; but 
only that it it is much more poſſible in 
the nature of things than is commonly 
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imagined, The proximity of ſuch an event 


is the more to be apprehended, as no other 


obſtacle ſtands in its way than the hope 
Re "2 and 
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and preſumption that the ſame happy 
temper and frame of mind which has fo 
long adorned the throne, will continue to 
actuate the poſſeſſors of the Daniſh ſcepter. 
But this is a very precarious and a very 


improper tenure, when the felicity DI 
| whole nation is at ſtake. 
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